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Or Quagmire 


By Craig R. Whitney 

Ne w York Times Service 


PAWS — For Europeans, Bosnia is ihe 
quagmire that Vietnam was for the United 
States 20 years ago. None of the countries 
that are providing soldiers to the United 
Nations’ peacekeeping force in Bosnia can 
got out unless all of them agree to a humili- 
ating withdrawal in failure. 

Unable to persuade the warring parties 
to stop fighting and mostly unwilling to 
use force to stop them, Britain and France, 
the countries with the most troops in Bos- 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


British UN soldiers stationed behind a barbed-wire barricade at an observation post near Sarajevo on Monday, watching for movement from the Serbian lines. 
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America Finds Few Friends in Auto Dispute 


By David E. Sanger 

New York Times Servlet 


SINGAPORE — Nearly two weeks after declaring 
that it would impose harm trade sanctums on Japan, 
the Clinton administration is Ending itself isolated and 
outmanenvered around the world, with Asian govern- 
ments joining their counterparts in Europe in condemn- 
ing Washington's move faqnragrjjji bfljjouin punitive 
tariffs against iap^wse-piadej^wiy 
Japanese trade officials have spread through Asia in 
recent days, warping government officials that their 
booming economies would be the next targets if Japan 
was forced to set aride a certain portion of its market for 
American goods. 

The message is sinking in. In a stream of newspaper 
columns, public speedies and private meetings, with 


American officials, Asian leaders have told the Clinton 
administration that they share its frustration in opening 
Japanese markets, but cannot condone its tactics. 

’‘We are quite sympathetic with America’s goals,” 
said Sarasrn Viraphoi, director-general for American 
affairs in the Thai Foreign Ministry. “We understand 
why America feels it must go eyeball to eyeball But if it 
is successful using this weapon on Japan, soon it will use 
it on all of us.” 

The sharp ngeetkm of President Clinton’s initiative 
in both Asia and Europe has corneas a pleasant surprise 
to Japanese officials, and it seems to have emboldened 
them to face down the United States. 

In private, several senior Japanese officials have said 
they believe Mr. Clinton’s top trade advisers are already 
having second thoughts and would seek a face-saving 
compromise rather than let the newly formed World 
Trade Organization issue a ruling on the legality of the 


U.S. sanctions. The Clinton administration, however, 
appears dug in. 

“Both countries have walked themselves into posi- 
tions that are hard to get out of.” said Gerald Curtis, a 
professor of political science at Columbia University 
and a longtime expert on Japanese politics. “That is 
why everyone is so nervous that this time there could be 
a real collision.” 

On Sunday, U.S. trade representative Mickey Kantor 
continued weeklong sparring with the Japanese over 
when to resume trade talks. Washington has proposed a 
meeting on June 20, which Tokyo has said is too dose to 
June 28. when sanctions are due to take effect Tokyo 
has asked for a meeting early in June. 

Many trade experts have said that Japan would most 
likely win a legal challenge to the 100 percent tariffs that 

See TRADE, Page 10 


New U.S. Policy, Old Theme: Closer Ties With Europe 


By Steven Greenhouse 

New York Tuttes Service 


WASHINGTON — The Clinton ad- 
ministration will announce a major effort 
this week to strengthen ties with Europe, a 
move that would start with more coopera- 
tion on helping poor nations and removing 
trade barriers and could ultimately lead to 
a free-trade area encompassing North 
America and Europe. 

Secretary of State Warren M. Christo- 
pher is scheduled to unveil this effort in 
Madrid on Friday in response to fears. 


voiced on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
the once-seamless alliance between Euro- 
pean nations and the United States has 
deteriorated becanse of the end of the Cold 
War, trade disputes and differences over 
Bosnia, Tran and Japan. 

. According to aides to Mr. Christopher, 
he wiD say that the trans- Atlantic relation- 
ship focuses too much on security and 
must be broadened by setting up new 
channels for political and economic coop- 
eration. In his Madrid speech, he will en- 
dorse the goal — still 10 to 20 years away 
— of establishing a trans-Atlantic free- 
trade area of 700 million people 


Mr. Christopher win also propose nu- 
merous steps to strengthen links in the 
near future between the United Slates and 
the 15-nation European Union, including 
coordinating the fight against crime and 
drugs and opening talks on reducing re- 
strictions on bidding for public contracts. 

These steps will be the beginning of a 
long-term effort to breathe new life into 
the European-U.S. relationship, U.S. offi- 
cials say. Some officials acknowledge that 
the efforts are as much public relations as 
substance, but they say that some visible 
steps are needed to reaffirm that the Unit- 
ed States and Europe have a shared heri- 


tage and that they can lead the world on 
crucial issues. 

The administration’s new effort comes 
after U.S. and European leaders have wor- 
ried that the other side was looking too 
much to the easL U.S. officials say West- 
ern Europe is preoccupied with such issues 
as admitting Hungary, Poland and other 
East European countries to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the Euro- 
pean Union ana on improving ties with 
Russia and Turkey. 

European leaders — most recently For- 
See EUROPE, Page 10 


nia, are now condemned to pour in more 
soldiers to protect those already there. 

The NATO alliance is willing to use 
bombing to belp, but its leading power, the 
United States, would only send ground 
troops to Bosnia if the United Nations 
needed help to fight its way out. The irony 
leads to occasional bitter commentaries 
about Americans' being willing to fight to 
the last European soldier in Bosnia, but no 
one here seriously expects the United 
States to get involved in what is deariy a 
losing proposition. 

The United Nations has sent about 
22,500 soldiers from France, Britain, 
Spain, Turkey, the Netherlands, Bangla- 
desh, Sweden and 11 other countries to 
Bosnia for “humanitarian” aims. But it has 
□ever authorized or equipped them to im- 
pose an end to the fighting. 

That has condemned their mission to 
frustration and left the power to control 
events with the president of Serbia, Slobo- 
dan Milosevic, and his erstwhile ally. Ra- 
dovan Karadzic, the leader of the Bosnian 
Serbs. 

Two years ago, a conservative French 
politidan named Alain Juppe accused 
them in a book of Hying to construct a 
greater Serbia on the ruins of the Bosnian 
multinational state. 

“Proclaiming far and wide that France 
and the international co mmuni ty had to 
restrict themselves to purely humanitarian 
actions,” Mr. Juppe wrote, “and avoiding 
any threat of military intervention, was a 
clear message to Milosevic that he had a 
freehand: ’Canyon, and let us take care of 
the wounded,’ in so many words." 

Mr. Jupp6 later became foreign minister 
and this month he was appointed prime 
minister of France. Now he cannot merely 
criticize. He must dedde what bis country 
should do in Bosnia. 

Mr. Jupp£ and Jacques Chirac, the new 
president of France, have threatened to 
withdraw its 3,835 troops from Bosnia un- 
less the UN mandate is changed to allow 

See QUAGMIRE, Page 10 


Strategy Aims 
To Divide Serbs 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Times Service 

THE HAGUE — The United States 
joined European efforts late Monday to 
counter the crisis in Bosnia with an initia- 
tive to bolster and regroup United Nations 
peacekeeping forces there while trying to 
persuade President Slobodan Milosevic of 
Serbia to abandon the Bosnian Serbs who 
have taken more than 370 UN soldiers 
hostage. 

The twin-track maneuver, born of des- 
peration rather than strength, emerged at 
the start of three days of intensive diplo- 
macy in Europe, backed by the thus far 
symbolic deployment of French and 
American aircraft carriers to the Adriatic 
and a decision by Britain to put 6,000 
heavily armed soldiers on alert to back its 
3,380-member contingent in the UN force. 

The emerging initiative would mean the 
regrouping of the 20,000-plus UN force in 
more easily defensible positions with more 
powerful weapons, while diplomats sought 
to persuade Mr. Milosevic to recognize 
Bosnia in return for the lifting of sanctions 
against the rump Yugoslavia. 

It does not, however, foresee any quick- 
fix measures to free the hostages, taken as 
human shields following NATO air strikes 
against Bosnian Serbian positions last 
week. And it seems to preclude further 
NATO air strikes for the time being. 

“One cannot say that more air strikes 
are off-limits, but one will have to consider 
very carefully how to react," Foreign Min- 
ister Klaus Kinkel said on German radio. 

[The Bosnian Serbian Army rescinded 
all agreements Monday with the UN and 
said any change in UN peacekeepers' man- 
date must be cleared with it first, Reuters 
reported from Pale, Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

[“Due to flagrant interference in the 
conflict and UN's and NATO’s siding with 
one party in the conflict, all Security 
Council resolutions, all NATO ultimatums 
and all accords with the UN, which have 
been abused, are declared void.” said a 
statement issued by Bosnian Serbs’ su- 
preme command. 

[The Bosnian Serbian Army’s general 
staff information service denied that the 
UN personnel were hostages, calling them 
prisoners of war, the Bosnian Serbian 
press agency SRNA reported. The general 
staff said the UN peacekeepers had 
“stepped out of the Frameworks of their 
mandate" and “openly put themselves on 
the side of our enemies, guided combat 
aviation and engaged in constant combat 
activity against the Serbian people."] 

The 15 European Union foreign minis- 
ters met Monday in Brussels shortly before 
the U.S. secretary of state, Warren M. 
Christopher, joined the foreign ministers 
of Russia, France, Germany and Britain 


See BOSNIA, Page 10 


2,000 Feared Dead in Ruins 
Of Russian Far East Town 


Compiled try Oir Staff From Dtyorcha 
NEFTEGORSK, Russia —As many as 
2,000 people were feared dead Monday 
after a powerful earthquake flattened this 
oil-producing town in Russia’s Far East 
The first journalists to reach the stricken 
area of what the authorities believe is Rus- 
sia’s worst quake on record saw rescue 
workers stru ggl ing to find survivors m the 
tangled wreckage that had been home to 
3,200 people. 

By early evening Monday, 218 bodies 
and 938 survivors had been brought out. 
according to the Ministry for Emergency 
Situations. . - , 

As of late Monday, more than 2,000 of 
Neftegorsk’s residents were unaccounted 
for and believed to be_ buried under col- 
lapsed apartment buildings. 

*“Tbere isn't a single wall standing m the 
entire town, and it is virtually £ 
to remain alive under so much rubble, 
said a cavil defense official 
Sakhalin, quoted by the Interfax news 

ag Headded that the chilly temperatures, 
which dip to minus-3 degrees 
t27 degrees Fahrenheit) at night, would 
prove fatal to those bunedahve. 

F Russia’s first deputy pn me ™ter ; 

N Soskovets, raid m Neftegorsk that 

Neftegorsk are exceptional He was 
quoted by Interfax. 


Mr. Soskovets had earlier said that the 
earthquake was the country’s worst. The 
last major tremor to hit the former Soviet 
Union lolled 25,000 people in December 
1988, demolishing the Armenian town of 
Spitak. 

Ruins echoed to tbe shouts of residents 
calling the names of those buried in tbe 
town, located on the remote island of Sa- 
khalin off Russia’s Pacific Coast. 

Russian authorities launched a major 
disaster relief operation in the region. 

lieutenant General Nikolai Loktyonov 

of the emergencies ministry said that 

planes and helioopters were ferrying in 
food, clo thing and medical supplies. 

But thick ice off the island meant that a 
hospital ship would not be able to get to 
the disaster site for four days, he said. 

Both Japan, whose Hokkaido Island is 

See QUAKE, Page 10 


AGENDA 


India May Prolong Rule in Kashmir 

— “ NEW DELHI (AP) — India’s federal 

government on Monday proposed to ex- 
tend its direct rule of Kashmir by anoth- 
er six months, indicating that it intends 
to postpone legislative elections sched- 
uled for July in the strife-torn state. 

The government decision came after 
the chief election commissioner visited 
J amm u and Kashmir state and said con- 
ditions may not be right for tbe first such 
bdlol since 1987, the Press Trust of In- 
dia news agency said. 

Islamic separatists in India's only 
Muslim majority state have waged war 
against the federal government since 
1989. More than 11,500 people have 
been killed. 

The government, which imposed di- 
rect rule on Kashmir in 1990 because of 
the uprising, needs two-thirds support in 
Parliament to amend the constitution to 
extend its direct rule beyond July 17. 
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Cyberspace Revolution Tempts and Worries Authoritarian Asia 
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By Philip Shenon 

New York Tbnes Service 
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HANOI — Tran Ba Thai sits among tangles of 
computer wire in his dingy Hanoi office, hoping that 
he can continue to connect this long-isolated nation to 
tbe distant reaches of cyberspace. 

So far, ihe aged Communists who run Vietnam have 
gone along with Mr. Thai’s plans for Net Nam, the 
fust commercial service plugging Vietnam into the 
global web of computer networks known as the Inter- 
net- .... 

But Mr. Thai, a 44-year-old computer scientist with 
Vietnam’s Institute of Information Technology, wor- 
ries that as Vietnam’s electronic postmaster he may be 
walking a line as thin as a strand of computer wire. 

While tbe Internet holds the promise of bolstering 


Vietnam’s economy by connecting this impoverished 
nation to the information superhighway, it also means 
that Vietnam might soon be deluged with the sort of 
information that the government has long sought to 
keep out of the public’s hands: the writings of Viet- 
namese dissidents, reports by human rights groups, 
pornography. 

“I'm sure the government is concerned about this,” 
said Mr. Thai “But the government knows that the 
advantages of this system are bigger than the disad- 
vantages. Vietnam lias been totally isolated, and the 
Internet is the fastest, cheapest way to reintegrate 
Vietnam into the world” 

The cyberspace revolution may have been bora in 
' the computer labs of the West, but its impact will be 
felt most dramatically in the authoritarian nations of 
Aria, the continent that is home to two-thirds of the 
world’s population and its fastest-growing economies. 


Asian governments are vowing to do what they can 
to control the Internet. Last week. Singapore an- 
nounced that it would prosecute anyone who posted 
defamatory or obscene material on the Internet China 
is expected to restrict access by keeping the cost of 
local Internet service artificially high. 

But it will be impossible to shut off the Internet 
completely, short of cutting telephone lines and con- 
fiscating computers — solutions that are not feasible 
in countries that are trying to build modern techno- 
logically advanced economies. Information moves 
over the Internet so rapidly and uncontrollably that in 
many countries censorship could be a thing of the 
past 

While most Asian governments have no affection 
for tbe concept of freedom of speech, their disdain for 
the free flow of information is tempered by the under- 
standing that the future of the world’s economy will 


depend on computers — and the transfer of informa- 
tion, including financial data and mail over computer 
networks. 

Their economic vitality may depend on having a 
population that is computer-literate and, more specifi- 
cally. Internet-literate. 

And so China, Vietnam, Indonesia, Singapore and 
Malaysia, which strictly censor every other form of 
information available to the public, Have been forced 
to open the information floodgates with the Internet, 
even though that means allowing everything from 
political dissent to pornography to go on line. 

“For authoritarian governments, it’s going to be a 
losing game to try to control this,” said Anthony M. 
Rutkowski, executive director of the Internet Sodetv 
a nonprofit organization in Reston, Virginia. 

An estimated 200,000 computers in Asia are now 

See NET, Page 10 
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Captured on Video/ Postmodern Horror in Sarajevo 


Armies and Peoples: Both Targets in ‘Future’ War 


By Roger Cohen 

New Toil Tima Serna 


S ARAJEVO, Bosnia-Heczegovina — 
Faruk Sabanovic, a pale and gentle- 
featured youth, is a thoroughly mod- 
em victim of war. He lies in the main 
hospital here with a video of the moment 
when he was shot and became a paraplegic. 
There he is, outside the central Holiday 
Inn, walking briskly across the street his hair 
ruffled by the wind. The crack of a shot 
echoes in Sarajevo's valley. He falls. He lies 
on his side. He is curled in an almost fetal 
position. A United Nations soldier looks on, 
motionless. 

A Sarajevan man arrives, screaming abuse 
at the soldier, who eventually moves his white 
United Nations armored personnel carrier. 
This slight movement is enough to cover the 
civilian as he rushes out to retrieve Mr. Sa- 
banovic, whose lithe body has turned limp. 

“It's strange when I watch the video, I fed 
like it's somebody else," said Mr. Sabanovic, 
who is 20. “But 1 remember it so well. After I 
was hit, I felt my legs in my chest. Then I saw 
my feet I tried to move them. But I could not 
This United Nations soldier was looking at 
me. He did nothing. He just looked For me, it 
was so long.” 

The images capture more than the maiming 
of Mr. Sabanovic; they capture the increas- 
ingly surreal and sordid nature of the three- 
year Bosnian war. 

A civilian is shot on a city street; a televi- 
sion cameraman, waiting at a dangerous 
crossroads to see somebody Trilled or mutilat- 
ed, films the shooting; a soldier sent by the 
United Nations as a “peacekeeper" to a dty 
officially called a “safe area” watches, unsure 
what to do and paralyzed by fear. 

The elements of this troubling collage are 
also dements of what some military analysts 
are now calling “postmodern” or “future" 
war. 

In their analysis, the wars between states 
and their armed forces that dominated histo- 

S for several centuries and culminated with 
e explosion of the atomic bomb at Hiroshi- 
ma are fading out. 

They are being replaced by a new kind of 
conflict, like that in Sarajevo, in which armies 
and peoples become indistinguishable. In 
such wars, states are replaced by militias or 
other informal — often tribal — groupings 
whose ability to use sophisticated weaponry is 
limited. 

Moreover, the wars are intractable. Live 
images of suffering, distributed worldwide, 
sap whatever will or ability there may be to 
prosecute a devastating military campaign. 

T HE absence of effective central au- 
thority makes the war very difficult 
to end through negotiation. The 
United Nations ends up trying to 
palliate chaos that is tikdy to endure for 
many years. 

“The characteristics of the new kind of 
warfare, of which Bosnia is an example, are 
that sophisticated, modem weapons play lit- 
tle role," said Martin van Creveld, a military 
historian at the Hebrew University in Jerusa- 
lem. 

He said such wars do not resemble the Gulf 
War, which in his view “represented the tail 
end of a long period in which most important 
wars were between states." 

“Bui although sophisticated weapons are 



Wade Godtedfttamen 

A Rnsnwn war victim being buried Monday in Tuzla, in a funeral for 48 held before dawn to avoid detection by Serbian gunners. 


scarcely used." be continued, “these new wars 
tend to be very bloody because there is no 
distinction between armies and peoples, so 
everybody who gets in the way gets lolled." 

Mr. Sabanovic got in the way at a particu- 
larly dangerous Sarajevo crossroads. That is 
why there was a cameraman there to film ins 
near-death. 

Because the spot is treacherous, the 
chances are good that a few hours of patience 
by a cameraman will be rewarded with com- 
pelling imag es of a life being extinguished or 
mcapadtated. 

Thus, just as the world has long watched 
the crushing of Sarajevo — so endless as to 
become increasingly unreal — the people of 
Sarajevo may sow watch from their hospital 
beds the very moment when they were crip- 
pled, so abruptly that comprehension is diffi- 
cult 

Mr. Sabanovic, a Muslim who was studying 
engineering before the war, said he was not 
angry. He does not want to waste any energy 
on anger. He wants to get well. 

“I can’t control my legs," he said. “They 
move sometimes. I can't control It The doc- 
tors say thatis a good sign." 

His mother, Nomina, massages his inert 
legs. She is in tears after watching the video. 

“I have seen this so many times,” she said. 
“It is always terrible. As long as the Serbs are 
on the hills, there is nothing to be done. I 
cannot see the end of the war." 

But her son does not see the conflict simply 
in terms of Serbs and Muslims. He sees a war 


that nobody really wants, to. end, the “future 
war” on his twisted video. 

“Somebody needs this war, somebody 
needs the encirclement of Sarajevo," he said. 
“Look at the United. Nations here. They 
might have helped us. But they’re just here to 
ease consciences. 

“Even before I was shot, I knew they would 
never protect me,” he continued. “And I 
know they brought me to the hospital in their 
ambulance only because the camera hap- 
pened to be there. I have to say that I despise 
them.” 

A T THE hospital, Mr. Sabanovic was 
placed in a ward where many peo- 
ple were dying. Two days after he 
arrived, a *nan named Hamdo Kar- 
amustafic was placed in the next bed. 

Mr. Karamustafic, too, had been shot in 
the street The bullet went through his pancre- 
as; doctors held out no hope for him. But Mr. 
Karamustafic lived just long enough to be- 
come Mr. Sabanovic’s friend. 

“Hamdo was a good man," Mr. Sabanovic- 
said, a distant expression in his soft eyes. “I 
liked him so m um He was so strong,' such a 
big man. He had no chance. 

“AD the time, he did not show that he was 
feeling bad,” Mr. Sabanovic went on. “He 
talked so strongly. We talked about religion, 
about everything. He knew many things. He 
was a policeman, and at the beginning of the 
war he organized the city’s resistance." 

Mr. Sabanovic continued: “One day, blood 


started coming out of his mouth and nose, 
an d th ey tried to hdp him. All day he was 
bleeding. The whole bed was covered in 
blood. They gave him a transfusion, and the 
blood was coming in, and the blood was 
coming out It was so hard to look. I was 
crying all the time. 

“His son, who is about 20 years old, was 
there. And Hamdojust kept talking and *mfl- 
ing all the time. When he was dying his eyes 
were smiling - When he could take a breath he 
would speak to his soil His son was crying 
And Hamdo was saying Don’t cry, you have 
to live.’ Those words were so strong they 
cannot be told again." 

and pained, by the recounting 
of this story, Mr. Sabanovic lies back. He is 
e xtr emely lucid. The hospital friendship, 
which lasted less than a month, appears to 
have given him a strength and a conviction 
that rise far above the banal violence of his 
video with its succinct accotmting of a direc- 
tionless war in which civilians die live on 
camera. . 

:' “T know this wffl be long andiny chances 
of getting out of here for tbeireaunent J seed 
are shin," he said. “But die world can't break 
me like this. - 

“If I remain a paraplegic, I will find some 
way of dealing with it. 1 will be better, any- 
how, better than the Serb who shot me. 

“I wfll be dean in my mind, dean with 

respect to others and dean with respect to this 
dirty world." 
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By Clyde H. Farnsworth 

New York Times Serna 

HALIFAX, Nova Scotia — 
The pavement stopped where 
Africville began, and the tiny 
waterside community of freed 
slaves had neither running wa- 
ter nor streetlights. 

About 80 families lived in 
Africville when the dty began 
buying their land in the mid- 
1960s. They were descendants 
of slaves freed in return for 
helping the British during the 
War of 1812. 

When the last of the homes 
there were razed and all the 
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residents had been moved into 
new public housing the book 
seemed to dose on an unusual 
segment of the black experience 
in North America. 

Now some of the former resi- 
dents say they got a bad deal, 
and they want their community 
back. 

The early residents of Afric- 
vilie worked on the construc- 
tion gangs that helped build 
Halifax. Their descendants, 
along with newer blade immi- 
grants, chiefly from the Carib- 
bean, make up about 4 percent 
of the population of Halifax, 
the biggest dty in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

The dty paid the residents 
$400,000 for their land — about 
$1,000 for each person — and 
$200,000 in furniture allow- 
ances and other assistance. It 
promised education and train- 
ing programs and new econom- 
ic opportunities as well as better 


At first, many of the resi- 
dents were satisfied with the 
deal and moved voluntarily. 
But grief for their lost commu- 
nity, the city’s failure to create 
the promised programs, and a 
sense that they had been cheat- 
ed out of their property left 
them dissatisfied. Some former 
residents have tried sporadical- 
ly to wn redress. 

One of their biggest com- 


plaints is that they fed no sense 
of ownership or pride in the 
sterile public housing projects 
to which they were moved. 
They see the steady rise of wd- 
fare dependency, drug use, and 
crime rates as direct results. 

“We fed our community was 
stolen from us," said Eddie 
Carveiy, a jobless sheet-metal 
worker, standing on the spot 
where he was bom 49 years ago. 

Since last July, he and his 
brother Victor, 45, an unem- 
ployed housepamter, have been 
living in trailers on the Afric- 
ville land as a protest. 

They seek a full-scale public 
inquiry into the relocation deci- 
sion, return of some of the land 
that now lies vacant, and even- 
tual compensation for the 
wrongs they feel were done to 
the community. 

"The dty of Halifax has been 
beyond shameful,” said one of 
the brothers’ supporters, Sean 
Foyn, 31, the campus commu- 
nity liaison for blacks at Dal- 
housie University, in Halifax. 
“When most of the students be- 
gin to understand what hap- 
pened at Africvflle, they are ap- 
palled.” 

Hie brothers intend to con- 
tinue their protest through a 
meeting of the seven richest in- 
dustrialized nations, which wfll 
be hdd here June 15-17. They 
have minted sympathizers to 


camp out with them at what 
’ call their alternative “poo- 
l’s summit.” 

The fanner Africville occu- 
pies about four square miles at 
the northern end of Halifax 
harbor. Part of the site has been 
converted into Seaview Park, 
and the land today is worth 
many times what the dty paid. 

Back in 1970, it was an isolat- 
ed and neglected part of (be 
dty. 

Although the residents paid 
taxes, they got none of the usual 
dty services. 

“There was a giant cqnsnra- 
cy over many years,” said Rob- 
ert French, program coordina- 
tor for the Black Cultural 
Center of Nova Scotia, across 
the harbor in Dartmouth. 

Bridelal Pachai, author of a 
book about Nova Scotia’s black 
residents, “Beneath the Clouds 
Of the Promised Land,” said 
that had Africville been a white 
community, “the affected resi- 
dents would have received more 
care, oampasaon, and respect” 

He pointed to the city’s cal- 
lous use of garbage tracks dur- 
ing the relocation to transport 
the residents’ treasured posses- 
sons to their new homes. 

The protest has stirred the 
consciences of many residents, 
both black and white, within 
this metropolitan area of 


300,000. Dong Reynolds, host 
of a radio talk show, said flatly: 
“What happened 30 years ago 
was wrong.” But then he asked: 
“How much are we responsible 
now for what happened then?" 

City officials say that the 
claims bave no meat. 

“They were taken from Hving 
conditions that were not the 
best, and put in living condi- 
tions that woe better,” said 
Deputy Mayor Stephen D. Ad- 
ams. “They were given compen- 
sation at the time. If they are 
given more compensation now, 
then what kind of claim would 
the native people have from the 
sale erf Manhattan?” 

Still, the City Council has 
made a small peace offering. It 
has proposed to create a 
$100, 000 scholarship fund lor 
Africville descendants and to 
donate land to rebuild Seaview 
United Baptist Church, whose 
original building had been torn 
down. 

The Carvcry brothers label 
this a "bribe," and refuse to call 
off their protest 

“Compensation is not really 
the point," said Victor Carvery. 
“The point is what they did, 
how they outraged a communi- 
ty, pulled down a church that 
was used to worship for 200 
years. Each day that goes by 
shows this city’s guilt" 


No- Win Dilemma 
For Peace Soldiers 

UN Commanders Wresde 
With an Unclear Mandate 


. ■ -Jtinr Yak Tbna Stria 

SARAJEVO, BosmarHene- 
Covina. It was a few hours 
after the NATO air strike last 
Friday that the French United 

Nations peacekeepers com- 

manded Ity lieutenant Colonel 
JeanrPanI Michel came under . 

fire from the Bosnian Serbs. . 1 
' The 21 French soldiers, mem- 
bers of the Jth Infantry Battal- 
ion , vac stationed ai me Serin- 

an-hddXukavica barracks just 

south of the Bosnian capital, 
where them mission way to 
guard Secbian heavy weapons. 
AbrnptZy, a group of Serbs ap- 
peared and &eda volley of bul- 
lets in the vicinity of the French 
troops before demanding their 
surrender. . 

“One of my lieutenants 
called me and said they were 
imder fire and requested my in- 
structions," Colonel Michel 
said. “As a peacekeeper, it was 
not easy to know, how to re- 
spond. I tdd them to refrain 
from firing back but not to sur- 
render.” 

The Serb* quickly increased 
the pressure on the French, fir- 
ing rocket-fwqpdled grenades 
in their direction and destroy- 
ing three UN vehicles parked m 
front of their position. Again, 
the lieutenant in Lnkavica 
called Ms commander seeking 
instructions. 

“I had never faced this land 
of decision,” Colonel Michel 
grid. “We axe configured here 
as peacekeepers, not as 


3 Ebola Cases 
Are Found in 
Zaire Towns 

The Associated Press 

KINSHASA, Zaire — Three 
cases of the Ebola virus that has 
killed 121 people in the central 
city of Kikwit nave been discov- 
ered in two other towns in 
Zaire, health officials said. 

A young woman is 31 with the 
virus in idiofa, 240 kflometera 
(150 miles) northeast of Kikwit, 
and two other people have been 
stricken in Panu, 200 Iritometers 
north of Idiofa, hospital and 
church officials said Sunday. 

The victim in Idiofa arrived 
there from Kikwit, where she 
had been in contact with a fam- 
ily member who contracted 
Ebola. The virus is behoved to 
have first struck in Kikwit in 
December or January, but it did 
not begin sweeping through the 
city until mid-April when 
health workers at the main hos- 
pital contracted it 

■ The vims is spread through 
body fluids. There is no cure 
and it is usually fatal 

According to the World 
Health Organization, there 
have been 160 confirmed or sus- 
pected cases of Ebola in tins 
outbreak and at least 121 

dwilhs 


I knew I had no way 

getting them out and no way of 
protecting than. I said to my- 
self, my men are going to die if 
they start shooting tack. And 
for what? For peace? So 1 or- 
dered them to surrender.” 

The 21 French soldiers duly 
joined the more than 325 hos- 
tages currently being held by 
the Serbs as insurance against 
further NATO air strikes. One 
of the French soldiers was later 
shown on Bosnian Serbian tel&- 
virion, chained to a potential 
NATO target. 

Colonel Michd is deeply in- 
dignant and dearly troubled. 
He is worried about the fate of 
his captured soldiers, with 
whom he has no contact. But he 
still believes he made the right 
decision. 

“I could not justify shedding 
my men’s Mood in circum- 
stances where I could not de- 
fend them,” he said. 

The dilemma of this French 
officer illustrates why the 
American-backed policy of us- 
ing NATO air strikes while UN 
peacekeepers are on the ground 
has probably been tried for the 
tat tune in Bosnia. 

It is now dear that it is a 


policy that would require 

to bring any 


sus- 
tained application to f _ . 

results, and televised images of 
peacekeepers taken hostage 
prechide the kind of sustained 
aftwrk outlined tat week by 
Wlfliam J. Perry, the U.S. de- 
fense secretary. Intended to 
cow the Serbs, the limited 


Tt was a difficult decision 
but it was the right one.” said 
General Herv£ Gobiflard. the 
commander of French troops in' 
Sarajevo. 

The difference between Lu- 
ka vica and the Vihanja bridge 
was dial the latter was accessi- 
ble to the m «n body of French 
troops here and so could be 

defended. ___ • 

. — ROGER COHEN 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


French Unions Han 2 Days of Strikes 

PARIS (Reuters) — French labor unions are plannng strikes on 
Tuesday and Wednesday to protest plans to dismantle such state- 
owned monopolies as France Telecom. 

The unions expect more than 40,000 of the 145,000people who 
work for the electricity and gas group EDF-GDF to inarch 
through Paris on Tuesday. 

They have also called for 24-hour strikes at France Telecom, the 
post office and the SNCF rail service to push the new government 
to resist pressure from the European Commission in Brussels to 
open up markets and allow more competition. 

Russia has stopped producing the Dynsfew fl-86, the first Soviet- 
era wide-bodied passenge r plane; a reliable 350-seat, four-engined 
aircraft that was hampered by insufficient range. It is bring 
succeeded by the 11-96, which can fly nonstop between Moscow 
andNew York. [Reuters) 

A chape! in the Vatican that only {rapes and a few others have 
visited over the last five centuries mfl. now be opened for tours, 
following restoration. St Laurence's Chapel also called the Sam> 
la Sanctorum, or holy place of holies for the many relics it 
contains, has been restored by the same team that worked on the 
Sistine Chapel. (AP) 

Romanian rafl workers wfll cony out a two-bora* wonting strike 

'Monday from 9 A.M. to 11 AM. to protest pay ana labor 
conditions, their trade anion said. (Reuters) 


( 


NATO strikes have had the re- 
verse effect _. 

Thus, until the UN P*®**" 
keepers are either better abteto 

protect thrinsrivesortavebam 

withdrawn, the 

appears to have overwhelming 
drawbacks. . , , 

On Monday, Britain signal^ 
the beginnings of a new pou»ty» 

dispatching two gun ban^cs 

the Croatian port of Sput A 
UN spokesman, 

Colonel Gary Coward, said the 
units, consisting of about 
men and a dozen 105-mm guns 
wife a range of about 12 mita 
(20 kilometers), would amve m 
Split on Tuesday and move into 
Bosnia by Friday. 

"Where we need them ana 
would Kte to deploy them is 
somewhere near Sarajevo, he 
said. ■ _ . “ 

These British troops will be 
under UN command, thus pro- 
viding the peacekeeping force 
here with artillery for the first 
Another 5 , 000 - member 
British brigade equipped with 
anti-tank helicopters may fol- 
low in the next few weeks, if the 
raw n mn t c risis is not reserved. 

- It is already dear that the 
British troops, dispatched fol- 
lowing the capture by the Serbs 
of 33 Britidt peacekeepers on 
Sunday, have a double purpose. 

They could be used either to 
reinforce the .fire power of a 
reconfigured United Nations 
presence here, or hdp get the' 
UN troops out of Bosnia if a 
decision to withdraw is taken. . 
There are 22,000 UN peace- 
keepers in Bosnia. 

The arrival of the British 
troops and their artillery thus 
represents a decisive step away 
from the weary pattern of 
NATO threats and helpless UN 
peackeepera that had led to a 
stalemate over the past year. 

“It’s enough now," said Cor- 
poral Franck Bellamy, another 
member of the 5th Infantry 
Battalion. “We’ve been abused 
once too often. From now on, 
we are going to be very deter- 
mined and we are going to de- 
fend ourselves. ” 

That is what the French 
peacekeepers did the day after 
the Lukavica incident, forming 
a blue-helm eted commando 
unit to take back a critical em~ W 
placement between the Serbs 
and Bosnian government forces 
on Sarajevo's Vrbanja bridge. 

The price for the French was 
high: the loss of a 19-year-old 
soldier, Jacques Humblot, who 
had arrived in Bosnia just two 
weeks earlier, and a second 
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rut Cuts Likely to Hurt Poor and Help Rich 

* **% . ^SvenPcarlstdn who is chairman of the liber tarian holds — those with a n nua l incomes of But other factors also may be at At the other end of the scale, ai 
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WASHlNrrmxI Z Jl? ^ a dj5 P ro P orti °n atc share of cent of the nation’s aggregate pretax m labor laws that have led to a decline 

r^ars theennwT — for the last 15 I*"™ “come taxes and the poor and income, up from the 45 percent level m union dout, a minimum wage that 
America KL?*lf? ,eei ncil ^ poor in eld “y receive a disproportionate that had held for much of the post- has nol kept pace with inflation and 
it mav heaW?! growing wider. Now share of federal spending, almost any World War U era. excessive pay for corporate executives. 

Thi » BY a S l 10 S 61 wor se. plan 10 reduce the size of the federal That 5 percentage point gain of in- Meanwhile, conservatives tend to 


about to get worse. 


The — j' w worse. 10 reduce the size of the federal That 5 percentage point gain of in- Meanwhile, conservatives tend to w ■»*««: \j. uuaveue, 

tbmn&Kr spading cuts moving government was bound to have the come shares works out to about an blame misguided government welfare a Congressional Research Service tax 

thr ®re fikdy to reduce ®“OTt-tcnn effect of redistributing additional $10,000 for the average up- programs that trap the poor in a down- expert, said that while there was some 

T “comes of American “ooey to the rich from the poor. per-income family. war d cycle of dependence, povenv and disagreement among experts over the 


excessive pay] 
Meanwhile, 


At the other end of the scale, among 
the 1 in 4 American fa milies earning 
less than $20,000, the tax cuts would 
add only 03 peroral to after-tax in- 
come. 

In a recent report. Jane G. GraveUe, 


Uv. 7rT^rr 6 ‘ CM «* “teiy to reduce 

, mcoincs of American “°ney to the rich from the poor. 
ifSSlf 8 bottom of the economic , Mr* Niskanen argues, however, that 
{“?.» at least in the short run while the kmg-tenn economic benefits — 
{rJ22?8 “comes of wealthy Americans 5 wre growth, less debt pawed on to 
largely unchanged, according to an ™ture generations — eventually will 


contrast, the 20 percent of house- despair, 
at the bottom of the income .. 


'= -r: \rs. 
*. s 


largely unchanged, according to an future generations — eventually w£0 
by The Washington Post. narrow the income gap. 

“ked-to bear a The current drift toward mcome in- 
°* burden of this eco- equality is a relatively new phenome- 
th«ri«£l^? ain ’ at ^ east relative to non in the United Stales, but not 
forra a i une w b® n economic brand new. And despite the political 

tS™ 8 ” tSW, ninning. against rhetoric surrounding the issue, econo- 
Sawhffl ’ who Wt say government policies have 
™ Man^emcmt and Budget had tittle to do with the inequity. 
Urban to the Government data show that since 

WashiDgUm - the late 1970s, the share ofnatSS 
Stanfrmi ** , at “come by the richest house- 

viouslv 9^ te °b" ' holds has been rising steadily while 

S^L p ograms wouW make almost everyone dse's shares live de- 
un ^ u " incomes even more unequal, rHw«»H 

thc e * trc ?? es — “c very In 1993, the latest year for which 
WTTW^A V ^ y i? OOT ' government data were available, the 

wuuam a. Niskanen, an economist hizhest-earmng 20 percent of housc- 
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‘ , . ladder — those with incomes of less 

lne current drift toward mcome m- than $13,000 —received 3.6 percent of 
equality is a relatwely ncw phenome- pretax income in 1993, down from the 
non m the Untied State, but not 42 percent level of earlier decades, a 
brand new. And despite the political $1,200 reduction for the average low- 
metonc surrounding the issue, econo- income household, 
nnsts ray government policies have Most economists say the widening 
had tittle to do with the inequity. income gap is the result of powerful 
Government data show that since forces now reshaping the UJS. econo 
the late 1970s, the share of national my, such as global trade and rapid 
income earned by the richest house- technological ch an ge. 


ward cycle of dependence, povenv and disagreement among experts over the 
despair. ' Treasury Department's projections. 

there was no disputing the larger 
Conservatives also point out that by point: The Republican tax cuts, she 
providing generous government bene- wrote, “tend to make disposable in- 
fits to the elderly, Americans have cho- comes less equal." 
sen to sacrifice some income equality 

in their working years to ga in it when On the spending side, calc ulatin g 
they become older. the immediate impact of Republican 

while the debate continues on the budget cuts on different income class- 
extent and causes of income in equal- es is, at best, educated guesswork. 


they become older, 
while the debati 


extent and causes of income in equal- es is, at best, educated guesswork, 
ity, jwrover, there is little disagree- f i, is mclat ho W the 

pent that the massve Lax aad spend- broad bud „, laIge , s approved by ^ 
^cuts proposed by the Repobhcan- H ^ Senme wiJJ be trailed 


government data were available, the 
highest-earning 20 percent of house- 


Thesehave had the effect of bolding 
down wages for unskill ed workers in 
factories, retail stores and back offices, 
while boosting pay for employees with 
college degrees or specialized technical 
.drills. 


controlled Congress are likely to Sro^Sic^olidk 
accelerate it m the short run. ^ 

The Treasury Department calculat- Will all Medicare recipients, for ex- 
ed that the proposed tax cuts could ample, be forced to pay higher deduct- 
raise the average after-tax income for ibles and co- payments, or only the 
families with annual incomes between middle- and upper-class elderly? WOl 
575,000 and $200,000 by 2.4 percent, Lhe states make up for reduced federal 
and by 3.1 percent for families earning spending on school lunches and job 


more than that. 
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Angry Mexicans Deal Governing Party Its Worst Defeat Ever 


By Tod Robberson 

Washington fag Senior 

LEON, Mexico — Mexico’s 
main party, reding from public 
anger over the country’s eco- 
nomic crisis, a cknowledged the 


held a narrow lead, as vote- 
counting continued and accusa- 
tions of fraud, intimidation and 
vote-buying were made. 

Results of the two elections 
suggested that the opposition 
National Action Party was cap- 


worst defeat in its history Mon- itaKzmg on the »n gw and jmpa- 
day after voters gave a la nd s lid e . . tience triggered by President 
victory to the candidate for gqy^ Eipcsto Zedillo's economic re- 


ernor in central Guanajuato 
state to a conservative opposi- 
tion party. 

But in another election Tor 
governor, in southeastern Yu- 
catan state, the governing party 


coyery package and by quickly 
rising unemployment and infla- 
tion brought on by Mexico's 
currency devaluation in De- 
cember. 

Vicente Fox, the National 


A Murder-Suicide 
Shakes Up Harvard 


By Fox: Butterfield 

New Yarik Times Serrice 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachu- 
setts — Students at a Harvard 
University dormitory awoke to 
screams,,, shens^aqti, a^btlopd^ 
splattered eoBrtyardtafteit«?2(>? 
jrcar-old • premed stoddtat 
jnabbedhercocxmnate to deaths 
wounded an ovani^itngBcst 
and then barricaded hasdf in * ■ 
bathroom where die 'hanged 
herself. 

The attacker was identified, 
by the authorities as Sinedii Ta- 
desse, a 20-year-old junior from 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

The police said that an over- • 
night guest of Ms. Tadesse’s 
roommate, Trang Ho, was 
awakened about 8 AJML by an 
alarm dock in Ms. Tadose’s 
room and that as she awoke, die 
saw Ms. Tadesse stabbing Ms. 
Ha 

The guest, Thao Nguyen, 26, . 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, said 
that when she tried to intervene, 
Ms. Tadesse stabbed her, loo, 
and Ms. Nguyen fled down the 


4 Dead in California Fire 

The Associated Press 
SAN MARINO, California 

A fire that authorities believe 

was arson swept through a 
home in the affluent communi- 
ty of San Marina California, 
trilling four people and critical 
ly injuring a fifth. 


Action Party candidate for gov- 
ernor of Guanajuato, claimed 
victory in the election Sunday 
and dedared the dawn of “a 
new era of federalism” in Mexi- 
co. 

Official tallies awarded him 
583 percent of the vote, with 
97.5 percent of the ballots 
counted. 


tional leader to acknowledge 
defeat. 

The state's electoral institute 
said that the Institutional Revo- 
Jutionaiy Party’s share of votes 
was 323 percent of the vote, the 
worst score the party had re- 


The National Action Pam- 
challenger, Luis Correa Mena, 
had 43.8 percent. 

In both states, the leftist Par- 
ty of the Democratic Revolu- 
tion was trailing a distant ihird. 

The two stales held special 


cexved in 66 years of rule over elections after federal auihori- 


The candidate of the govern- percent of th 
ing Institutional Revolutionary counted, the 
Party, Ignacio Vazquez Torres, candidate, V 
refused to am cede the election, checo, held a 
however, forcing the party’s na- 49.3 percen L 


most federal, state and munici- 
pal offices in the nation. 

In Yucatfin, where nearly 90 
percent of the ballots had been 
counted, the governing party's 


ties overturned the results of 
previous elections after receiv- 
ing evidence of widespread 
fraud by the governing party. 

Mr. Zedillo, who look office 


candidate, Victor Cervera Pa- Dec. I vowing to clean up the 
checo, held a narrow lead with electoral system, faced a new 
49 J percent. challenge Monday as indepen- 


steps into die courtyard of the 
donrdtory, Dunster House. 

Students said they had found 
Ms. Nguyen in the courtyard, 
scr eaming and bleeding. 

* Timothy Cullen, a junior 
from Phfladrip hiflj said he had 
B^arij M s. 1 Ng uyen -scream re- 

- After Ms^ Ngityen fled, Ms. 
I&dessd baiRbaded herself in 
her bathroom and hanged her- 
self from the rod in the shower I 
staH, said Martin Murphy, an 1 
assistant district attorney for 
Middlesex County. 

In a bizarre development in 
the case Sunday evening, the 
student newspaper. The Har- 
vard Crimson, announced that 
it had received an envelope on 
May 23 containing a picture of 
a woman bdieved to be Ms. 
Tadesse along with a typed note 
stating: “Keep this picture. 
There will soon be a very jukty 
stray involving the person in 
this .picture.” 

A news release signed by An- 
drew L. Wright, president of 
The Crimson, said the envelope 
did not have a stamp or post- 
mark. The statement said that 
the newspaper contacted the 
campus police Sunday about 
the en velope. 

Mr. Murphy said the police 
knew of no motive for the kill- 
ing. But a Cambridge police of- 
fice-, who asked not to be iden- 
tified, said there had been 
personal problems between Ms. 
Tadesse and Ms. Ho that “had 
built up over time.” 




dent observer groups in Yuca- 
l&n accused the governing party 
again of trying to manipulate 
the election renilts. 

Neither side has challenged 
the results in Guanajuato. 

Julio Faesler, who works in 
Yucatan with the country’s 
largest independent observer 
group, Atianza Civica, said: 
“This is the difference you see 
between a free election, that is 
Guanajuato, and the typical in- 
terference you see in Yucatin 
by the PRI political machine. It 
is a machine that has worked 
weD for a very long time.” 

“We saw so many irregular- 
ities. they are too numerous to 
list,’’ be continued. 

“People were offered money 
in exchange for a PRI vote. Peo- 
ple were threatened. They were 
offered chicken, or meat, or 
some other type of bribe.” 

He added: “We are in danger 
of having a very ticklish situa- 
tion with the outcome so close.” 

State and national leaders of 
the National Action Party said 
they would challenge the result 
in Yucatan. 
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Clinton Pledges Search for Missing 

WASHINGTON — In a Memorial Day tribute. President 
BUI Clinton promised Monday to “leave no stone unturned” 
to account for prisoners of war and soldiers missing in action, 
and said the Vietnamese were cooperating. 

Unveiling a new POW-MIA postage stamp, Mr. Clinton 
said, “We can only imagine the pain their families have 
experienced — the grief that comes with uncertainty, the grief 


tor services honoring the victims of all Americas wars. 
Delicately straightening red, white and blue ribbons on a huge 
wreath, Mr. Clinton placed it on the Tomb of the Unknowns, 
then bowed his head and prayed 

“They fell so we might have the freedom, which too many 
of us take for granted, but at least on this day we know is stiJl 
our greatest blessing,” the president told a crowd erf several 
hundred (AP) 

Dole Lags in the Cyberspace Race 

WASHINGTON — Senator Bob Dole of Kansas may be 
the front-runner for the Republican presidential nomination, 
but in cyberspace he’s an also-ran. Mr. Dole’s rivals. Senator 
Phil Gramm of Texas, and the former Tennessee governor, 
1 -nm-ir Alexander, have jumped ahead of the Senate majority 
leader by being the first two candidates to establish home 
pages on the Internet's World Wide Web. 

That may not seem like much — for much of the electorate 
it may have no meaning — but in the world of presidential 
primary politics, every propeller-head counts. And lest any- 
one thmk the rules of play are more genteel in cyberspace, 
there is already a fight between Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Gramm over who got there first Mr. Alexander’s staff swears 
their man bit the Net before Mr. Gramm, but the Texas 
senator has never been one to claim second best in any 
contest 

All of this is, as the House speaker, Newt Gingrich, would 
put it Third Wave stuff. Soon, all the candidates, all the 
political campaign committees and lots of other people who 
take part in notifies will be communicating through the Web. 


takfi part in politics will be communicating through the Web. 
It has lots of promise, but right now it is rather cumbersome. 

(WP) 

A Federal Clearance Sale Soon? 

WASHINGTON — The Republican budget proposals 
moving through Congress include a subtle change in account- 
ing rules that for the first time in a decade would invite 
congressional committees to pay for their spending by selling 
land and other publicly owned assets. 

Nobody is seriously considering selling any major paries. 
But because of the change, committees seeking ways to 
balance the parts of the budget that come under their jurisdic- 
tion may well be tempted to take pan in a kind of federal 
rummage sale. 

The change in accounting rules to allow asset sales to raise 
cash will take effect only after House and Senate versions of 
the budget are reconciled and the bin is signed by President 
Clinton. The administration does not oppose counting asset 
sales as budget savings, although it differs with congressional 
Republicans on many of the assets to be sold. (NYT) 


Quote / Unquote 


President Clinton, as he unvefled a new postage stamp in 
honor of the missing in action and prisoners of wan “I am 
pleased that now millions of Americans will be reminded 
every day of the extraordinary service they rendered, and all 
others like them rendered, by this new stamp.” (Reuters) 


U.S . Opens Door for Abused Women 


Ttv Ac hw niinn da to adopt specific guidelines met by women seeking refugee 
oy rynicy f 0 r women’s asylum cases. Thc status,” she said in a written 

Aw i art rums Semoe gui d e l ines take effect hniuedi- statement. “What they do is 

!W YORK — The Tmmi- ale ty- educate asylum officers about 

inandNauralization^- “This is a major sWft in both the g™der-based l di^imina- 
las announced new euide- “e commitment of the agency non andprovide them wjth pro- 
hJKLth, rwYKmiw and in its understanding of the cedures and methods for evalu- 
way that the asylum claims of ating whether individual claims 
IStSSSZStSS. wornS: differ from Siherrfn^dard- 


NEW YORK — The Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice has announced new guide- 
lines that formally recognize 
rape; domestic abuse and other 
forms of violence against wom- 


Ben OjrvCT/Thr Associated Pie* 


EYES RIGHT — Dewey Jones, 8, joining her father, John Jones, a Vietnam veteran, 
in a salute daring Memorial Day ceremonies Monday in Concord, New Hampshire. 


IVlilW VI milUUM# Uf-UJAUL H - J 1 f * 

en as potential grounds for po- J 05 ® of men ' l J ai f d ,i,iw55 e 
li deal asylum. Bead^,amemberoflheW«u- 

In the past, sexual violence ® » eonumsaon for Reiuga 
- - - r - - - Women and Children, a non- 


had been viewed by the agency — - _ . x . v . tJl 

and immigration courts largely FJ 50 TO “ “ 

as a private act, even when com- h ^ d 2^*SS?!S i «t 
mittpri Wu coMit-rc nr onvem- ^Tus makes it clear that j 


Away From Politics , 

• A suspect wanted in the shootings of two 

police officers killed an FBI agent in Green- 
belt, Maryland, before being slain by the 
authorities. FBI agents and local police were 
on a stakeout in order to arrest Ralph 
McLean, 29, of Landover, Maryland. But Mr. 
McLean surprised an FBI agent, William H. 
Christian Jr, 48, and killed him, the police 
reported. (AP) 

• Frank Bomba, 23, was charged with assault 
and ki dnap ping after driving for nearly an 
hour on busy U. S. Highway 101 near Red- 
wood Gty, California, while his girlfriend 
clung to the too of his car. The incident 
occurred after the couple had argued. The 



woman suffered cuts and bruises but was not 
seriously injured, the police said. (AP) 

• Gang fights left two Cook County Jafl in- 

mates dead and about 26 injured, Chicago 
autborities said. (AP) 

• An 11-montb-old tiger led Detroit police 
and zoo officials on a four-hour hunt after he 
escaped from an overturned trailer. The tiger 
was tranqoilized and taken to a shelter. (AP) 

• National Guardsmen, volunteers and prison- 

ers continual to shore up levees on the Illi- 
nois River, which has risen at least 8 inches 
(21 centimeters) in two days in west-central 
Illinois and was still rising, the National 
Weather Serrice said. (AP) 


mitted by soldiers or govern 
meat officials. Rape, for exam 


ment officials. Rape, for exam- h**”* 5 a woman is not perae- 
ple. has often b£i seen by rated m the same way as a imd, 
immigration officials as a street 


crime rather than a form of tra- “*“0“ ^ the Unjtcd Slates 
lure or p unishm ent. 0811 ofler. 

But prompted by the mass Doris Meissner, a oommis- 
rape of women in Bosnia and sioner of the UJS. Immigration 
the growing awareness in the and Naturalization Service, 
United S tates and abroad of said the guidelines were not an 
phenomena like forced abor- open door to all asylum claims 
□on and domestic violence, the by women, but a way to sensi- 
immigration serrice acknowl- tize the service’s asylum officers 
edged that there are distinct and help ensure that worthy 
forms of persecution suffered pleas by women are not ig- 


only by women. 

The United States becomes 
the second country after Cana- 


nored. 

“These new guidelines do not 
lower the standard that must be 
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China Issues Rules 
To Keep State Firms 
‘Clean and Honest’ 


BRIEF1 Y ASIA 


Opposition to War Apology Grom 

ttwyO — Hard-line poUtidans on Mo^y sl^^up 


u«hUSm Dolitidans on Monoay sieppea up 
TOKYO — HfjSJSfiiS of a parliamentary resohi- 
thar campaign to prwmt paaage Ejv. Murayama that 


■■;4- xf.yy 
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BEIJING — China issued a 
set of tough rules Monday in its 
camry'gp against corruption, 
banning state enterprise offi- 


are not allowed to buy cars. In 
all circumstances, they are 
banned from buying imported 
luxury cars. 

More than one-third of state 


ria ls from setting up private enterprises in China are chroru- 
bosinesscs, using their influence cafly money-losing, while an- 




2?33 


fcTsS*! 


mm i 


to help relatives or diverting 
company assets for themselves. 

The new rules, intended to 
ensure “clean and honest” gov- 
ernment, apply to goveraznent- 
appointed officials and manag- 
ers in all state-owned 


other third are struggling to re- 
main solvent Many have been 
unable to pay salaries as they 
adapt to a system in which they 
are required to function in line 
with market factors. 

Officials who violate the new 


theu- campjugn jg^ CT Tomiichi Murayama that 

Sgfe S M - — 

SwwSlaie«25: dKwnm°<se 

and apotogjze^for the war, a party legislator, Shigeru Kasuya, 
“Th^feS-^wSSutioa aims to apd<®m for 

{&SSlSS«2lSS2S!?JSSiS 

Sms isttSjss. 55 sl -h 


fought the war to help liberate Asia 


(Reuters) 




enterprises, which number rules oould face legal proceed- ^ n n j Khnrthl /wi 

more than 100,000, as well as lugs. China’s most senous pun- 48% Potted OCty rOUen ZnOUIU GO 




state-owned holding compa- ishment for corruption is the 
nies, the Xinhua press agency death penalty. 


HONG KONG — Nearly half the pcode of Hong Kong 
want Britain 10 withdraw Governor Chris ratten andreplace 
S with a local council, according to an. Opinion poll pub- 
lished Monday by the South China Morning Post. ^ 

The survey, carried out by Asia Commercial [Research Ltd, 
also showed an increase in the proportion o* people wanting 
an independent Hong Kong. The colony is due to be handed 

back to China on July I, 1997. . . . 

Mr Patten has promised to stay until the handover. His 
administration has been marked by a bitter wrangle with 


mm 


said. 

Under the new rules, the ofli- 


In a previous move to curb 
corruption, China ordered state 


Enk de Cmsmv' Renters 


rials are hann»»ri from keeping and party officials last week to 
for their own use discounts, declare their incomes, 
co mmissi ons or gifts received Applicable to all officials -at 
by the enterprises they manage, or above county level, the rules 


UNDER THE VOLCANO — A Filipino begging money from motorists Monday near Mount Pinatubo in the 
northern Philippines. Villagers are again being threatened by mudflows from the volcano, winch last erupted in 1991. 


Australia Said to Have Spied on Japan Embassy 


They are also forbidden to aim to “keep clean and hone st 
accept salaries or bonuses from org an izations of the Cornmu- 


other corporations for which nist Party and government bod- 
thev may work and are banned ics and strengthen their ties 

, J ■ i ■ tt. uiH 


Agmce France- Prase 

SYDNEY — Australia mounted wide- 
spread and systematic spying against the 
Japanese Embassy in Canberra, a newspa- 
per reported Monday. 

Zc a report that followed previous claims 
of espionage involving Australia and its 
trading partners, (he Sydney Morning 
Herald said that sensitive trade and diplo- 
matic information was being intercepted 
from Japan's mission in Canberra. 

The information was then made avail- 
able to “even relatively junior staff” in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
the paper said. 

Quoting unidentified sources, the paper 
said surveillance and eavesdropping had 


also been conducted at other embassies, 
including those of Indonesia. Iran. Iraq. 
Malaysia and Russia. 

Jl said the surveillance of foreign mis- 
sions revealed the conversations of Austra- 
lian bureaucrats visiting them for consul- 
tations. 

Reports last week said that Japan, 
among other coun tries, had been spying on 
Australia. The Japanese Embassy denied 
the allegations, and the incident embar- 
rassed Australia during a visit to Japan by 
Prime Minister Paul Keating. 

Government sources, while refusing to 
confirm or deny the reports, said they had 
pul “an element of strain” on bilateral 
relations. 


The Australian Broadcasting Corp. re- 
ported Friday that “extremely valuable 
information” had been relayed to U.S. 
intelligence from a network of fiber-optic 
bugging devices planted in the Chinese 
Embassy during its construction in the late 
1980s. ‘ 

Australia's conservative opposition has 
refused to be drawn into the spy claims, 
arguing that the charges could damage the 
national interest. 

But Australia's former ambassador to 
China, Hugh Dunn, said that any damage 
from allegations that Australia had bugged 
the Chinese Embassy was likely to be lim- 
ited because all diplomats expected to be 
under electronic surveillance. 


from setting up private busi- with the people," Xinhua said, 
nesses on the side. Subject to declaration are sal- 

M onagers are not allowed to aries, bonuses, subsidies, wd- 
e their position to help fare, payments for consultation, 
ends or relatives set up busi- lecturing, writing and other ser- 


ed under the Patten scheme as soon as it takes over. 
According to the poll of 600 people, 48 percent said Hong 


use tb 
Mends 


nesses or to provide them with vices and profits from contract- 
sped a] help, the rules say, re- ed projects and businesses. 


special help, tne rules say, re- cu prof era auu uuaiuraaw. 
fleeting the widespread prob- The regulations were im- 
lem of nepotism m China in posed after a string of edicts 


26.9 percent said Hong Kong would be better off mate Mr. 
Patten's leadership. Just over 13 percent thought Mr. Paiten 
should be replaced by a new governor. (. Ratters ) 


lem of nepotism m China in 
recent years. 

The rules ban officials from 


ordered government workers to 
stop accepting meals, gifts and 


using their position to take over other favors from the public. 


additional homes and from us- 
ing public funds to buy or build 
luxury apartments. 


Corruption was all but elimi- 
nated after the Communists 
came to power in 1949, but has 


When their enterprise is las- flourished in recent years with 
ing money or is unable to pay market reforms and economic 


employees’ salaries, managers development 


10 Dead a Day and Counting: AIDS in Thai North 


BANGKOK — As many as 
10 people are dying of AIDS 
every day in northern Thailand, 
health workers said Monday. 

Thailand's six northern prov- 
inces are among the areas Hard- 
est hit .by die rapid spread of 
AIDS, they say, because of in- 
travenous drug use and the sex 
industry'. 

Suphan Thongkerd, an offi- 
cial with an .AIDS support 


group, said that up to six of the 
group’s members were dying of 
AIDS every day in just 3 of 
Chiang Mai Province's 10 dis- 
tricts. 


“At least six people from our 
club are dying every day, so I 
believe that the figure for the 
whole province would be up to 
10,” Ms. Suphan said. 


She said her suj 
the New Life Clu 


ipport group, 
tb, had more 


than 1. 000 members in the three 
districts of Chiang Mai. 

According to official esti- 
mates. about 700,000 people in 
Thailand are infected with 
HIV. the virus that causes 
AIDS. About 24,000 people 
have developed AIDS, but daily 
death figures for the entire 
country are not readily accessi- 
ble. 

The death rate has had a ben- 


wick of the private organization 
Northern AIDS Prevention and 
Care: People have started to 
change their behavior. 


“I've heard of villages, ordi- 
nary villages, average villages, 
that have lost 50 people who've 
either died or fallen fli from 
AIDS in the last two to three 
years.” she said. 


But anecdotal evidence sug- 


had more eficial effect, said Pnie Borth- gests, she added, that “people in 


these villages with a very high 
loss of life and illness due to 
AIDS are changing their behav- 
ior.” 

“Partly that’s a result of the 
government campaign.” Ms. 
Borth wick said, “but partly it’s 
tiie result of their own experi- 
ences.” 

The Thai authorities have 
mounted an aggressive public 
awareness campaign in the me- 
dia, schools and workplaces. 
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Shanghai 
To Dam 
Yangtze 


Agmce Fmnct-Pmse 

SHANGHAI — Shanghai is 
planning to build a reservoir 
near an island in the mouth of 
the Yangtze River to meet the 


A genre France-Prase 

BEUING — Amnesty Inter- 
national said in a report Tues- 
day that political and religious 
repression in Tibet increased in 
1993 and 1994, with the arrests 
of nearly 300 people and wide- 
spread use of torture. 

At least 628 Tibetan, political 
prisoners, including 1 82 women 
and 45 people undo - the age of 
18, were reported to be detained 
at the end of 1994, up from 400 
the previous year, the group 
said in a 52-page report. 

The report said Chinese gov- 
ernment repression of political 
and religious activities in the 
two-year period had been at its 
fiercest since anti-Chinese dem- 
onstrations broke out in Tibet 
in 1987. 


No Visa for Taiwan’s President 

CANBERRA — Australia wfll not grant Taiwan’s presi- 
dent, Lee Teng-hui, a visa to visit the country, eve a tho ugh 
Taiwan is now Australia’s seventh-largest trading partaftr. 

Foreign Minister Gareth Evans told Parliament on Mon- 
day that “r^ntwi rtifiianding recent developments in fne United 
States, the government has not been canteinplaring^fie visit, 
whether official or otherwise by President Lee Tengbni, or 
for that matte r by Prime Minister Lien Chan, who nas also 
been the subject of some speculation in this respecC*~he said. 

Mr. Lee had been invited to address Australia's National i 
Press Club in Canberra. . . 

President Bill Clinton upset China last week by announcing 
that the United States woiuld grant Mr. Lee a wa in Jape to . 
attend a reunion at his alma mater, CoroeD University, in 
Ithaca, New York. Mr. Evans said Australia would not follow 
the U.S. example. 

“It has been the policy of the Australian government to 
restrict private visits to Australia by high-kwer officials fran ■ 
Taiwan to those which are strictly relatwi to the promotion of 
our strong and expanding economic and trade interests,” Mr. 
Evans said. '■ - : (AP) 


For the Record 


A New Zealand mu was convicted Monday of murdering 
is mother, father, brother and two sisters. A Hi$i Court jury 


his mother, father, brother and two sisters. A High Court jury 
in the Soath Island city of Dunedin foand David QiBayBain, 
23. guilty of the five murders at the family home last fone-Hri 
will be sentenced on June 21. jpSseraj 

Officials of North Korea and the United States coded a 
ninth day of talks aimed at curtnng- Pyongyang'^ aBeged 


nuclear ambitions “with no significant progress,** key negoti- 
ators said on Monday. The U-S. negotiator, Thomas Hub- 


bard, and North Korea’s deputy foreign minister, Kim Kye 
Gwan, made their remarks after a three-hour discussion 
Monday at the U.S. Embassy in Kuala Lumpur. The talks will 
continue Tuesday. (Reuters) 


VOICES From Asia 


The group said that anti-gov- 


rity'sfmme water needs, a mu- eminent protests, previously 
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nidpal official said Monday. United to the Tibetan capital. 


Chen Kexin,^ deputy director Lhqsa had spread to rural ar- 
of the Shanghai Bureau of Wa- cas. The protests have led to the 
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ter Conservation, said that fea- ^ Tibetans accused of 

sibility studies were being con- illegally putting up posters, 


ducted on the site west of staging demonstrations and or- 
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KanOiro fa M b toM, general manager of investor informa- 
tion at Yamakhi Securities, on the Japanese economy: “Ev- 
eryone talks about the recovery stalling out I'm not so sure 
we ever had a recovery.” (Bloomberg) 

Lien Chan, prime minister of Taiwan, on China's efforts to 
block the island from hosting the 2002 Asian Games: “What 
the m a in l and authorities are doing is unfriendly. It will only 
hamper mutual trust and harm cross-strait relations.” (AFP) 
Seisuke Ohm®, a liberal Democratic Party representative 
who opposes a resolution in the Japanese Parliam ent apolo- 
gizing for World War II: “Japan was defeated in the war. But 
peoples in Asia were able to get free from the colonial rule by 
the whites and achieved their independence.” (Reuters) 
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meet daily needs so we have to 
construct a new reservoir,” be 
said. 

Mr. Chen said that the 
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Hundreds in Bangladesh 


It said the majority of young 
detainees were novice Buddhist 
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the sea, the reservoir can only May, September and October 
be opened in summer, when the 1994, with groups loyal to Tt- 


river flow is ai its highesL 


bet’s exiled spiritual leader, the 


In the winter, the river's wa- Dalai Lama, the main target. 
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sea water, Mr. Chen said. teries and stipulated that all 
Potable drinking water is a Communist Party members 
major concern for Shanghai, must remove any sign of reli- 


said Monday. 

But they are mostly fighting a 
losing battle because of a short- 
age of workers, medicine and 
clean water, a official said by 
telephone from the south, 
where he said hundreds of peo- 
ple a day were contracting diar- 


111 to* northwest district of 
I {™ Sylhet, an official said. Monday, 5 
K? more than 700 people had died 
ida£ from malaria. 

“People stay awake through 
the night sitting by fire trying to 
in S a scare away mosquitoes,” he 
lort * said. 

and “We just wonder how this 
menace can be overcrane,” he 
™ added. “It brings new deaths 
each day.” 

Malaria was also rampant in 
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wbch completed a project last gion — such as altars or pic- 
year to move its water source turesof the Dalai Lama— from 
further up the Huangpu River, their homes. 
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“f grass roots, soundly defeat- 
ed the governing Socialists in 
ataost all major cities and most 
v autonomous regions 

«*oosmg new pariiamattsT 
with g^aal elections not 
due until 1997, the Popular Par- 
ty leader, lost Maria Azaar 
proclaimed that the'victoiy W 
saged hu party’s' takeover of 
power at national level. 

“We have taken the penulti- 
niate step, " he told thonmyi ds 
of cheering supporters. “The 
next is the government of 
Spam.” 

a The local polls Sunday had 
*een seen as the first real 
chance for conservatives to gain 
a tangible power base since the 
Socialists swept to office in gen- 
eral elections in 1982. - 

The Socialists bested the 
opinion polls, which had pre- 
dicted a miwiiltatitig defeat by 
10 to IS points. The party has 
been hurt by corruption scan- 
dals, persistent hi gh unemploy- 
ment and fatigue from more 
than 12 years in power at the 
national level 

But the result still mwrnt a 
fundamental shif t in the. bal- 
ance of power from Socialists to 
conservatives at the grass roots 
of ^amshpolirics. 

Prime Minister Felipe Gon- 
zalez took COTsciaticmfiromthe^ 


fact t h a t the numn of defeat erf 
bis governing Socialists’ was 
not as great as opinion polls 
h&d forecast. He ruled out call- 
.mg«u3y general ejections 

The Catalan natinnaliy f g^ 
whose support gives the Social- 
ists a majority in the national 

Parliament, pledged that they 
would continue their support to 
the end of this year, at least. 

Four key r egtnng, ^ndahigia 
the Basque region, Catalonia 
and GaHoa, hold separate par- 
liamentary elections. 

In a turnout of almost 70 per- 
cent of Spain's 32 miHion vot- 
ers, the Socialists dung to 30 
percent over the overall vote, 
compared with 35 percent for 
the Popular Party. The Com- 
munist-led United Left coali- 
tion took just over 11 percent. 

The Popular Party emerged 
as the leading force in 42 of the 
country’s 52 provincial capitals, 
with absolute majorities in 32. 

Hie Popular Party easily re- 
tained the mayoralty of Ma- 
drid, ousted the Sodafists in the 
Aragon capital. Zaragoza, ami 
was the party most voted for in 
all provincial capitals in the So- 
caafisf heartland of Andalusia. 
Socialist success came in Barce- 
lona, where Mayor Paqual Max- 
fi fj mT f defeated a retain nati on- 
alist opponent. 

In the autonomous regions, 
die Popular Party won the vote 
in 10 out of the 13 contested, 
.with an absolute majority in 
.fiye — Madrid, Balearic Is- 
lands, CastiUe-LeAn, Murcia 
add La Rioja — and dear 
chances of governing with mi^ 
nority support in three more. 
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Enrique Fidatgo’Rruiro 

Jos£ Maria Aznar holding up a map showing the regions won by his Popular Party. 

Kohl Cabinet Ally Faces Internal Challenge 


The Associated Press 

BONN — Jfirgen MBlle- 
mann, a former economics min- 
ister in Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s cabinet, said Monday he 
would seek to take over the Free 
Democrats, whose collapse as 
the third party in German poli- 
tics could endanger Mr. Kohl’s 
coalition. 

Mr. M&llemann said he 
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Love Letters to the Fiikrer 

. •••.'.:• •..Vi"' - 

Writings Sii* German Unease With NaziPj 


By Stephen Kmzer 

New York Times Senrtec 


BERLIN — Of all the boofaf and theater 
productions about the Third Rekh that have 
flooded G e rman y as it nwta the 50th amri- 
vmaiy of the end of World WarH, few are as 

bizarre arid * » . ■' — — r- — rr *" ~ ~ -r7rv‘ 

Lettera atlft ^j io«8.-<0!ggte on Chnstmas or New 

The collection of letters, /sdii^appdi^ 


The two sifted through the collection, and the 
book “Love Letters to Adolf Hitler” is a 
sampling of what they found. 

The letters are addressed to “My beloved 
Fflhrer,” “My darling sugar-sweet Adolf,” or 
“Dear Adi/ They are tangled, sometimes 
pathetic outpourings of emotion and appeals 
, “Wouldn’t it be possible for us to spend a- 



first as a bock arid then wasinade imp a play 
that is showing at durBerinux Ensonble, 
reflects Hitler’s extraordinary hold on many 
of his subjects. It is an aspect of history that 
many Germans are still uncomfortable con- 
fronting. 

“Sweetest love, favorite of my heart, my 
one mid only, my dearest, my truest and 
honest beloved,” begins one of the letters. “I 
could loss yon a thousand times and still not 
be satisfied. My love fox you is endless, so 
tender, so hot mid so complete.” - 

All the letters are gamine. They were found 
strewn about the destroyed chancdksy from 
which Hitler directed his campaign of war 
ami mass murder. . 

The man who discovered than, Wiffiam 
Emker, was a German-bom American infli- 
tary officer. He was arrested in 1933 for anti- 
Hitler activities and served three years in a 
Nazi prison. He left for the United States and 
later joined the Office erf Strategic Services, 
the American intelligence agency that was a 
predecessor of the CIA. 

He was sail to Berlin in 1945, and during 
visits to the bombed-<Mt chancellery he col- 
lected thousands of the letters, carrying them 
out in his brief case.- He waited half a century 
to publish them, partly because he had no 
wish to embarrass survivors and partly be- 
cause he found no one who considered the 
letters valuable 

In 1991, Mr. Emker visited bis hometown 
of Frankfurt, where he met Helmut Ulshofer, 
a local historian and city council member. 


Year's?” 

“I am tnalring you keys to my front door 
and ray room,” one woman wrote. “We have 
to be very careful. So oome early, ring my 
landlady’s bdl and ask if Fm at home. If 
everything works out, my parents (they’re 
your parents, too) say you can come any time, 
so we can spend the night together at my 
parents’ house!” 

Many critics have been f ascinat e d by the 
collection. 

“These letters reveal a great deal" wrote 
one. “They help us understand how Germans 
thought and felt, and portray a macabre pic- 
ture that goes far beyond politics.” 

But in public dismissions, some Germans 
have criticized the collection. They say that it 
is insulting to the generation of women who 
suffered through the wax and then worked to 
rebuild the country, or that it is implicitly 
anti-feminist. 

“It’s hard to explain how people could 
write letters like these to someone responsible 
for so much terror and suffering,” Mr. Ul- 
shofer said. ... , . , . 

“Part of it has to do with the relationship 
between women and power that has always 
existed, and the erotic aspect Of that relation- 
ship,” he added. “It also reflects the mystic 
aura that surrounded Hitler, somethin gjhat 
is very hard for us to understand today. 

He said he wanted to produce a second 
volume containing letters on a religious 
t bfiw-, many of them from Christians who 
b lpyggd Hitler's policies and even compared 
him to God. 


would seek election as chair- 
man at a party congress June 9. 
He is one of the few senior fig- 
ures in Germany’s discipline- 
bound political world to openly 
criticize his party’s leadership. 
He was given little chances of 
winning because he lacks the 
support of senior party offi- 
cials. 

He will run against Wolfgang 


Gerhard, a conservative whom 
Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkd 
picked as his successor when 
Mr. Kinkd was forced to resign 
as party chairman May 14 after 
two disastrous state elections. 

During Mr. Kinkd ’s two- 
year period as party chair man, 
the Free Democrats were voted 
out of 11 state Parliaments and 
the European Parliament. 


Call for Animal Export Ban 

BRUSSELS — Two hundred noisy animal 
rights activists, massed behind barbed-wire bar- 
ricades, blew whistles and chanted slogans de- 
manding a ban on the eroort of live farm animals 
before a meeting Monday of European Union 
farm ministers. 

The ministers, deadlocked for 22 months over 
fixing maximum journey times and rest periods, 
are again expected to postpone a decision on 
ways to improve transport conditions. 

Italy and other southern member states say 
stricter rules would raise costs, making imports 
of live animak uneconomic and resulting in the 
loss of tens of thousands of jobs. 

Sweden, Britain, Germany and other northern 
member states, pressed by mounting public con- 
cern, are pushing strongly for agreement before 
France hands over the EU presidency to Spain 
on July 1. As a southern member state, Spain is 
unlikely to make animal welfare a priority. 

(Reuters) 

EU Council to Open Doors 

BRUSSELS — The European Union took a 
small step Monday in its bid to ensure greater 
openness in its decision-making process when 
foreign ministers approved a compromise pack- 
age on increasing transparency in the Council of 
Ministers. 

The measures approved include the automatic 
publication of votes on any legislative proposals 
that come before the ministers. The council re- 
tains a right to make exceptions to this rule, but 
ministers pledged to apply this only in exception- 
al circumstances. 

The ministers also called for more council 
debates to be maria public and to increase the 
availability of texts used as the basis for their 
discussions. (AFP) 

Ukraine Accord Is Cleared 

BRUSSELS — The European Union ap- 
proved a package of trade concessions for 
Ukraine on Monday, but was likely to delay a 
similar accord for Russia because of Moscow’s 
continued aggression in Chechnya. 

Foreign ministers of the EU*s 15 nations ap- 
proved an interim accord for Ukraine, the first 
chapter of a cooperation pact that will eventually 
ive Ukraine stepped up political ties with the 
1 nion. 


President Leonid Kuchma of Ukraine is to 
sign the pact during a visit here June 1. Signing 
with him will be the EU*s top foreign affairs 
official Commissioner Hang van den Brock, 
along with representatives of France, which cur- 
rently bolds the EU presidency, officials said. 

(AP) 

Chirac to Meet EU Hopefuls 

PARIS — President Jacques Chirac has invit- 
ed the leaders ofl 1 East European and Mediter- 
ranean states that are candidates to join the 
European Union to meet EU leaders at their 
summit in Cannes next month, his office an- 
nounced Monday. 

A presidential spokeswoman, Catherine Co- 
lonna, listed the countries as Cyprus, Malta, 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia, Romania, Lithuania, Estonia and 
Latvia. 

Official sources said member Foreign Minister 
Herve de Charette informed the other 14 EU 
states of the invitation at a regular council of 
ministers meeting Monday in Brussels. 

It was the largest number of nonmembezs to 
be invited to talks at an EU summit President 
Boris N. Yeltsin of Russia was invited to meet 
EU leaders before a summit meeting in Greece 
last June. (Reuters) 


e: 


Calendar 

* ★ * 

European Union events scheduled for Tuesday: 

BRUSSELS: First day of meeting on a single 
European currency. 

BRUSSELS: Sir Leon Brittan, the EU foreign 
affairs commissioner, meets Sir David Naish, 
chairman of the British National Farmers 
Union. 

BRUSSELS: The joint parliamentary com- 
mission from the EU and Turkey meets to pre- 
pare customs union. 

BRUSSELS: The economic and social com- 
mittee opens its plenary session during which it 
plans to adopt a plan of action with regard to 
Central and Easton Europe. 

Sources: Agence Europe, AFP. 
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Arafat’s Cast-Off Alter Ego Sizes Up His Chief 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

New York Times Service 


PARIS — Bassara Abu Sba- 
. rif does not recall ever being 
told by Yasser Arafat that he 
was out of a job after a quarter- 
century of service as his senior 
political adviser, close aide, 
trouble-shooter and one-man 
information ministry. 

Yet, like a handful of other 
senior officials of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, Mr 
Abu Sharif felt the unmistak- 
able tremors of rupture last year 
in Tunisjust before Mr. Arafat 
left for Gaza to head the Pales- 
tinian Authority there: Mr. 
Abu Sharif's budget dried up, 
his telephone bills went unpaid, 
and finally staff salaries 
stopped arriving. 

“I used to joke with Arafat 
that when he stands in front of a 
mirror, he warns his image to 
stay out of his way," Mr. Abu 
Sharif said in an interview in 
Paris, trying to explain why he 
had been cast out to a point 
where he had been even denied 


permission to visit the autono- 
mous Palestinian territories. 

Mr. Arafat “has many re- 
markable qualities,” Mr. Abu 
Sharif said. “He is open-mind- 
ed. He is tenacious. When be* 
believes in an idea, he sticks to 
it in the face of any opposition 
and implements it. His prob- 
lem, however, is that he does 
not like to have people around 
him who argue. Loyalty to him 
is a one-way street, made up of 
yes men." 

To many Palestinians, the 
dismissal seemed particularly 
harsh for such an important 
veteran of the PLO. But to oth- 
ers, mostly rivals in the organi- 
zation, it was time to drop Mr. 
Abu Sharif, whose reputation 
for maintainin g a jet-set life- 
style clashed with the goal of 
building up a Palestinian state. 

People close to Mr. Arafat 
said he had dropped Mr. Abu 
Sharif because he began dab- 
bling in business deals for the 
new Palestinian entity, an accu- 
sation be does not deny. 

“If Peres is running around 
raising money for Palestinians, 


can we do less?" Mr. Abu Sharif 
said, referring to Foreign Min- 
ister Shimon Peres. 

Like a dozen other senior 
PLO officials who joined the 
Palestinian leader a quarter- 
century ago in the struggle for 
an independent homeland, Mr. 
Abu Sharif started his career as 
a fervent advocate of armed 
struggle against Israel before 
becoming a supporter of com- 
promise. 

That career has brought suf- 
fering to him, both physically 
and politically. In 1972, he was 
severely wounded by a book 
bomb that was mailed to his 
office in Beirut He remembers 
glimpsing the explosives for a 
moment before they went off, 
severing several fingers from 
both hands, blinding him in one 
eye. 

The bombing happened be- 
fore the the kidnapping and 
killings of Israeli athletes at the 
Summer Olympics at Munich in 


September of that year. 
The Mossad. the Israe 


The Mossad, the Israeli intel- 
ligence service, later intimated 
to several Israeli journalists that 


Mr. Abu Sharif had been desig- 
nated for assassination because 
he was one of the most effective 
advocates of the PLO and the 
best-known Palestinian face af- 
ter Mr. Arafat's. 

The shift to compromise 
came in 1987, when Mr. Abu 
Sharif, in a widely published 
article, signaled the PLO’s 
readiness to accept a two-state 
solution, abandoning its 40- 
year struggle to eradicate Israel. 

But he was denounced as a 
traitor by bis colleagues, as 
someone speaking only for him- 
self. before it became ’clear that 
he was acting on Mr. Arafat's 
orders. 

Eventually, as more PLO 
leaders rallied to that view, he 
initiated contacts with the Is- 
raelis in a handwritten letter to 
Shimon Peres, then prime min- 
ister, who reproduced the letter 
in a book published in 1993, 
“The New Middle East.” 

Mr. Abu Sharif's efforts 
eventually led to the secret talks 
between the PLO and Israel in 
Oslo and to a peace accord that 
was signed in September 1993 


by Mr. Arafat and Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin. 

Today, at the age of 49, Mr. 
Abu Sharif remains stoic about 
his bigger-than-life rise and his 
equally sharp eclipse, largely 
because he sees another politi- 
cal career ahead of him. 

“There are two things about 
which 1 never had illusions,” 
Mr. Abu Sharif said. 

“One was the inevitable de- 
mise of the PLO, which I pre- 
dicted as soon as the agreement 
of principles was signed with 
Israel in 1993." 

The other, he said, was that 
the exercise with autonomy 
would clash with Mr. Arafat’s 
“unwillingness to make the 
transition from guerrilla chief 
to administrator of an embry- 
onic state.” 

“He cannot lead the Palestin- 
ian people the way he led the 
PLO,” be said. 

“He will continue to have 
problems until he opens to the 
doors to Palestinians of high 
caliber from outside the tiny 
circles he draws around him- 
self.” 



INTO THE VOID —Thomas Reiter, a German astronaut, training near Moscow oo 
Monday for a European Space Agency mission to a Russian orbital station in August ^ 


General Powell and the Presidency: He’s Flattered , , but Is He a Candidate? 


By R. W. Apple Jr. 

fi/etv York Times Service 


has not decided against running. No, he has not 
signed on to advise Senator Bob Dole's campaign. 
No, he has not been offered the vice presidential 
nomination by anyone. 


still a New Deal kid from Harlem and the South 
Bronx. Franklin Roosevelt’s picture was in my 
home." 

Asked about Newt Gingrich's “Contract With 


WA^HTTsIOTOM Fmm ih» nr nummauun ov anyone. /\5sca aooui newi vnngntns 

who want to make him president, CoS L Powell is II is a Wgh-’stakes game. The odds are that it will America," the general answered: “Some parts I find 
• IS Fftbr kTSim* come to Gibing. But neither Prudent BUI Clinton a little too hard, a little too harsh, a httie too unkind. 


pher, has just retired as director of the Eisenhower 
Center at the University of New Orleans. He scarce- 
ly knows General Powell, but the bug has bit him, 
too. The usually low-key Ambrose said: “General 
Powell is defined by the word ‘trust' He proves by 
his life that the American dream is still alive. Ike had 
that quality, too." 

Mr. Ambrose plans to spend full time as a volun- 
teer in a political army that does not yet exist, 
working faxes and phones from his ranch in Mon- 
tana. He described hims elf recently as “head over 
heels on this, determined to do nothing else unless he 
makes a Sherman-like statement" 


playing his cards too close to his vest. Either he gives comc 10 D T“ c,l “ cr DU1 a uiue ioo naro, a muc loo a imic ui^u. 

a hmt of interest soon, one of his main backers said nor any of the Republican candidates seems to have We do not yet have a level playing field m our 
lasL week, or people ai the grass roots will dismiss ^^bir^tiie pubhc ijnagination yet society. , . 

him as “too coy ” Also, General Powell, for all his years in Washing- They could have been the answers of a moderate 

From his own perspective, his friends say, Gener- has . a re P utation for patriotism and Republican a conservative Democrat or an inde- 

al Powell has no option except to allow the political independence^ ... pendmt which is probably the kmdof ambiguity he 

drama to unfold. As one of them said: “Suppose. HaJe >, Barbo^- j^e Republican national chair- wanted to convey, and which drives his backers nuts, 
just suppose, be wants the job. He has noZngVo acknowledged as much this week, teUinga Not coincidentally, the three leaders of the Draft 

pain hv ninninp after it mrmrhc nf time °. f Washington reporters. If he were Lo decide Powell movement who see him as the perfect Re- 


just suppose, be wants the job. He has nothing to 
gain by running after it months ahead of time. That 
makes him look like everyone else.” 

“I want to keep my options open,” the general 
himself said cagily. “I'm going to do something to 


try to help make this an even greater country than it 
is now. Just keep watching. Ill be out there some- 


is now. Just keep watching. I’ll be out there some- 
where." 


He has certainly done nothing to chide those who 
have spoken favorably of his potential as a candi- 
date. Nor has he tried to head off a Citizens for 
Powell movement in New Hampshire or a small but 
persistent national Draft Powell effort. To all who 
ask, he replies with a smile. “I'm flattered.” 

As in the Gulf War, he is cautious in assessing 
potential adversaries and determined, friends say. to 
follow a strategy that has “the highest potential for 
success and emails the least possible risk.” He still 
refuses to say whether be is a Republican, a Demo- 
crat or neither. 

Co lonel William Smullen, the general’s spokes- 
man, spends his days knocking down rumors, like a 
cook swatting flies in midsummer. No, the general 


to run, he starts off with a well-deserved reputation 
and huge stature in this country.” 

General Powell is, of course, untested in the 
political arena. That could work against him if he 
proved unable to withstand media scrutiny or to 
articulate detailed policies. But it could also work 
for him if he were able to rise above the clamor of the 
campaign, like some Jimmy Stewart character — or 
like Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

It is said that if he were obliged to take positions 
on divisive issues, his appeal would vanish. The most 
popular sketch in this year's Gridiron show, staged 
by Washington journalists, showed him losing his 
halo every time he removed his officer's cap. 


Powell movement, who see him as the perfect Re- 
publican nominee for next year, all have links of 
some kind to General Eisenhower. Two helped to 
out together the Draft Ike movement in 1952. The 


Still doggedly Delphic, General Powell has begun 
to drop a lew hints about his political ideas. A week 
ago, in a speech to mutual funds executives, he even 
allowed himself to say a bit about partisanship: 

“I don’t find yet that I fit neatly into either party. 
I have very strong Republican leanings on economic 
matters and international affairs matters, but I'm 


put together the Draft Ike movement in 1952. The 
third wrote acclaimed biographies of President Ei- 
senhower and his vice president, Richard Nixon. 

Their goal is to convince General Powell that he 
would far better serve himself and his country by 
emulating General Eisenhower rather than George 
C. Marshall, whom he has long considered his hero, 
and r unnin g for elective office rather than settling 
for a high appointive position. 

Tex McCrary, the New York publicist and racon- 
teur, is one of the three Draft Powell leaders. Now 84 
and ailin g, he remains a formidable advocate. He 
has thrown himself into this campaign-witbout-a- 
candidate with enviable zest; every week he writes to 
the general, often enclosing what he calls “an atten- 
tion-grabber ” such as a bayonet that former Presi- 


jrou are a piece of work.” Not much to go on, but Mr. a dedicated centrist like the general win the nomina- 

Sre^Q k ^Ambrose, the historian and biogra- Wien Myrixc Evei>waiiams i was .sworn in this 
ier, has just retired as director of the Eisenhower month to head the National Association for the 
alter at the University of New Orleans. He scarce- Advancement of Colored People, for example, Gen- 
knows General Powell, but the bug has bit him, eral Powell was there. News photographs showed 
3 . The usually low-key Ambrose said: “General him in the company of Jesse Jackson and Betty 
>well is defined by the word ‘trust' He proves by Shaba zz, the widow of Malcolm X — people consid- 
j Kfe that the American dream is still alive. Ike had ered beyond the pale by right-wing Republicans, 
at quality, too." Mr. Kelly, for one, thinks General Powell has the 

Mr. Ambrose plans to spend full time as a volun- capacity to “realign the Rqjubhcan Party to the 
it in a political army that does not yet exist, center,’ but not many political experts agree with 
irking faxes and phones from his ranch in Mon- tom. 

aa. He described himself recently as “head over General Powell, who is 58, has almost finished his 
els on this, determined to do nothing else unless he memoir, which is to be published this falL It has 
ikes a Sherman- like statement" been bought by Time magazine, which plans to run 

Less well known is the third man, Charles J. Kelly excerpts and perhaps to put his picture on the cover. 
„ but he was the one who got the whole thing The general is committed to a live-week book tour 
irted. Mr. Kelly concedes that General Powell has starting in mid-September, which should keep him 


Jr„ but he was the one who got the whole thing 
started. Mr. Kelly concedes that General Powell has 
given him no encouragement, but he says the general 
“has done nothing to discourage me, which is 
enough." 

A retired Wall Street investment banker who was 
something of a protege of the late Clifford Roberts, 
one of General Eisenhower’s original promoters and 
bat friends, Mr. Kelly worked in the Eisenhower 
White House. He rents the smaller house on the 


Georgetown property of Ben Bradlee, the former 
editor of The Washington Post. Mr. Kelly, too, is 
busy seeking commitments, building networks and 
taking reporters to lunch. 

The three dismiss the idea of a third party candi- 
dacy. But they have no ready answer to an obvious 


dent Francois Mitterrand of France gave him. dacy. But they have no ready answer to an obvious 
The general replies politely, often charmingly, question: When conservatives in the mold of Mr. 
always noncommittally. Recently he wrote. “Tex, Gingrich dominate the Republican Party, how does 


in the Limelight all fall. 

To qualify for the New Hampshire ballot, he 
would not have to make a public declaration until 
Dec. 22. That would give him time to finish his tour, 
take political soundings, authorize trial balloons, 
start a publicity buildup and then make his an- 
nouncement. 

But Senator Dole might have things clinched by 
then. 

The troika wants the reluctant dragon to say 
something publicly — something at least nominally 
noli deal, something that they can use to keep the pot 
boiling — no later than the 51st anniversary of 13- 
Day, June 6. That would underline the Eisenhower 
connection, 'but Colonel Smulkn says nothing will 
be forthcoming until the tour has ended. 
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Lever Brothers, Marubeni, Siemens, Tootal, 
Chiyoda, Hoechst, Bata, Ciba Geigy and 
Nestle are just a few of the many 
international companies taking advantage 
of the unique business opportunities 
Bangladesh offers. 


As a place to invest in and develop 
business ventures, Bangladesh offers 
foreign investors, industrialists and 
corporations unrivalled benefits. Strategically 
positioned at the centre of the affluent 
Eastern and Western markets, Bangladesh 
offers the lowest cost production base 
in the world. The lowest inflation rate in 
Asia. The lowest land and energy prices 
in the region plus excellent communication 


and transportation links including two 
modem seaports. Bangladesh also enjoys 
Most Favoured Nation status with many 
countries worldwide including the USA, 
Germany and the UK and GSP facilities. 
Furthermore, The Bangladesh Government, 
eager to cut through red tape, offers a 
host of financial and fiscal incentives like 
relaxed foreign exchange controls, generous 
tax holidays, 7 00% unconditional foreign 
equity, easy repatriation of foreign capital, 
investment and profits, various tax 
exemptions and much more. With its 
liberalisea investment and economic 
policies, Bangladesh is THE PLACE for 
foreign investors to achieve rapid 
expansion and greater profits. 


iFAXFUNDS 


m 


Board of Investment 

Prime Minister s Office 


Shilpa Bhaban. gi Moujheei Commercial Area, Dhaka. Bangladesh 
Tel: 868740/241950 Fax: 880 (2) 833 626 Telex: 642 212 BOI BJ 


FOREIGN INVESTORS. 
TAKE THE QUICK CUT 
TO GREATER PROFITS. 
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1 am interested to invest in Bangladesh. 
PJease send me further information. 
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&r East Europe’s Holocaust Survivors , Reparations Never Came 


% Rid e Atkinson Com Pajsatkm from ^ <3^ 

“to government for the ordeal 

BERLIN *1 “ey suffered in Worid War II. 

who tmm?? Dde!r Be *?‘ aivSh? 1 ^ di P loma ^ inertia 
r^^ n^ -ranertwetS, «£* barcaBC5 ^c torpor. East 

of a survivor European Jews largdy have 

**w> »*er t*** cxdnded firomlL vast 
5 bflHon Deutsche 

SSBLS?®^ a re- varies ($66 bfflioni according 


m from the Ger- Lithuania. “We worked for the 
nent for the ordeal German Army, under guard, 
lm Worid War n. for four years. We dug trenches, 
diplomatic inertia built airfields. You know the 
aatic torpor. East conditions: barefoot in the 
ws largdy have snow. The average age of the 
led from the vast ghetto and camp survivors is 
5 bflE°i» Deutsche 70-plus. And every year, here in 
bfflion), according Kaunas, two or three more die. 


Czech Republic, Slovakia and 
Romania. 

While each country has 
unique circumstances, the 
stumbling blocks involve an in- 
ability to agree on how compen- 
sation should be disbursed, the 
definition of victimization and 


toed Dhvsichm Cl “ 1C- «TT C" uuuuuf, accoramg Kaunas, two or tnree more arc. 
dured ^L5°va]aa, to 0 ®™“i pwemnient figures We only have 56 here now.” 

y* 8 ** —paid by Bonn since the 1950s _ / __ 

5K™ 1 *; Polma a^encL a ** reparation to victims of the For roost of the postwar pen- 

'■>year-oIa nurse in I Third Reich wmi* wi. ... od. the German eovemment 


Yet many Jews in Eastern 
Europe — who survived ghet- 
tos, concentration camps or 
years of hiding during German 
occupation — need the money 
badly, according to their na- 
tional governments and inter- 
national Jewish ■ organizations. 


muEz* nursc ® Lithuania, 

SSlKKJ* “ *“» 

aSSsaiH!: 

jaar their survival of 

Holocaust and their ad- 
JJj**d ag* Like thousands of 

ftacitei'E 


as reparation to victims of the 
Tmiu RfldL While Jewish sur- 
rivorswho emigrated to Israel, 
Neath America or Western Eu- 
rope usually have been compen- 
sated for their suffe ring, t hos e 
who remained behind the old 


For roost of the postwar peri- 
od, the German government 
and East Woe Communist re- 
gimes could not come to an 
agreement that guaranteed dis- 
tribution of German money to 
the appropriate victims. Since 


ta 3rtSr=Si 1 k the cWMe of communism be- 

too Cuttem gramlljr have gj^gia 1989, Bone has 

u - . „ , signed pacts with several gov- 

l m quite bitter and fed un- emnn iK, notably Russia and 
jnstly discriminated against,” Poland, but the majority of East 
Mis. Zingiene said in a tele- European claims remain unre- 
phone interview from Kaunas, solved in the Baltic states, the 


gjnning in 1989, Bonn has an emotional pitch, and the vie- Each year more of us die — 
signed pacts with several gov- tims are justifiably disappoint- people who had very difficult 
gnmmw notabfv Russia and cd. Bui it has to he firm I v lives. For the most Dart we’ve 







counterclaims by ethnic Ger- They tend to be old, bereft of 
mans forcibly evicted after the extended families and living 
war. hand-to-mouth. 

“It would be best for the Ger- “Compensation has material 
man government to move this me aning for me, because living 
issue along quickly,” said Her- here is very difficult,” Dr. 
mann-Josef Brudesser. director Schwa! bova, the Auschwitz sur- 
of the compensation depart- rivor, said in a phone interview 
ment in the federal Finance f rom Bratislava. “But of course 
Ministiy. “It always comes to 11 3150 ha® a symbolic character. 


ed. But it has to be firmly estab- bvcs - For the most pan we’ve 
lisbed that these governments j 1151 resigned ourselves.’ 
aren’t just using the money to On May 8, the American 
plug holes in their budgets.” Jewish Committee presented 
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HALF-TANKED — AohcfeE sokfier in Latroun taking a look at the inside of a U.S. M-48 Patton tank that was sliced up to facilitate viewing. 


die German Embassy in Wash- umbrella organization in New 
ingion with a list of about 4,500 York representing two dozen 
Hast European survivors who it Jewish national and intema- 
said have received no repara- ttonal groups, 
tions. Compiled with the assis- After the Soviet Union re- 
tence of local leaders in the laxed restrictions on emigration 
East, the relatively small mim- by Jews in the 1980s, t£ Ger- 
ber of names suggests how the man government set up a new 
once-thriving communities fund that has providil more 
have beat deomated by geno- ^ 120,000 Nazi victims with 
ade, emigration and the pas- a one-time payment— typically 
sage of five decades since the aboul $3,500 _ 10 help begin 

, ___ new lives abroad. Another fund 

With all of the 50th-anm- ^ established in 1992, after 
versaiy commemorations this German reunification, to pro- 
year. there are questions about vide a monthly stipend of 5350 
howhmoiy books will record l0 impoverished ISra in East- 
s' e JS B K of era Europe who endured at 

^bbi Andrew Baker, director least six months in a concentra- 
of European affairs for the tion camp or 18 months in a 
American Jewish Committee, ghetto or “in hiding under inhu- 
7he war has almost been con- mane conditions.” 
signed to anaem history. So it’s r ” 

anv hie incietMl 


German reunification, to pro- Baltic states proposed that 
vide a monthly stipend of 5350 the money be earmarked for 
to impoverished Jews in East- “future h umanitaria n iastitu- 
ero Europe who endured at tions,” such as retirement 


least six months in a concentxa- homes. Only Estonia has ac- 
tion camp or 18 months in a copied this proviso, and no 
ghetto or “in hiding under inhu- money has been paid yet by 
mane conditions.” Bonn, which still awaits victim 

But Germany has insisted Hsls from tire Baltic govern- 
‘ at payments to vic tims re- ments, Mr. Brudesser said, 
aimngin theEast beadxmnis- “If I emigrated to Israel or to 
«?. under bilateral accords ^ U A, then Td get compensa-' 
th individual governments to don. But becaure Tvestayed 
arntarn accountability. Such here, rve received no thing, ” 
^agreement was reached in said Mr. Bergmann, an unoffi- 
93 to pay Russian war vie- dal spokesman for the 100 Ho- 
as — including non-Jews — locaust survivors left in Riga, 
75 million: under parallel Latvia, 
cts, Ukraine received $275 4 

lion, Belarus 5138 million tha l 

d Poland $345 mfllion. while the Jews stfll wait, several 
_ . , . , dozen Latvian nationals who 

But in the countries where no saved in the Waffen SS during 
lateral agreements have been the wax are eligible for small 


somewhat of a shock that you 

not only hawBwng witness h. 

but people trfto have suffered ^ ^ der blELS acSS 

of comSJ!S!S*Jr^ e,VeanyklI1<1 individuaJ govemmaits to 
of compensation. maintain accountability. Such 

spieLtm^Lt American “ weement -aes reached in 

Sb Comr^tee 'S-SSLS^SS^ 
by courier m Bonn on May 17, 5275 million; wader parallel 

Worid pacts ’ Ukra “e receivedM75 

'h*ve ? ImniLtli million, Belarus 5138 million 

have a complicated and impas- ^6 Poland $345 mfllion. 


sioned history, whidi shows lit- 
tle sign of becoming less emo- 
tional even as the number of 
survivors steadily diminishes . 
In the early 1950s, Germany 
put into effect a broad range of 
indemnification and restitution 
laws. The country began paying 
trillions of marks to German 
victims — the vast majority of 
them Jewish — often under 
agreements monitored by the 
Conference on Jewish Material 
Claims Against Germany, an 


Indonesia Given Grant 
Of $40 Million bjEU 

Ratten 

JAKARTA — The European 
Union granted Indonesia $40 
million on Monday to help for- 
est conservation for a develop- 
ment program in Aceh, the 
most northern province of Su- 
matra island. 

Planning Minister Ginandjar 
Kartasasmita said the money 
would also aid a development 

K am for people in the area. 

tesia is home to one of the 
world’s biggest tropical forests, 
but it has been accused by the 
World Bank of felling trees at a 
faster-than-sustainable rate of 
regrowth. 


bilateral agreements have been 


retried, the process of compen- pensions for thmr service to the 
n d^Hflocked- In the German Army, Mr. Bergmann 
Czech Republic, for example, added. 
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the issue is complicated by Su- 
deten Germans, who were driv- 
en across the border from 
Czechoslovakia after the war 
and have considerable political 
clout in southern Germany. 


by Jews in the 1980s, the Ger- Bonn has been reluctant to set- 
man government set up a new de claims from C ze c h citizens 
fund tha t has provided more until Prague considers the va- 
than 120,000 Nazi victims with Udity of Sudeten claims, 
a one-time payment — typically Negotiations with other 
about $3,500 — to help begin countries have encountered dif- 
new lives abroad. Another fund foent roadblocks. Bonn offered 
was established in 1992, after $].4miUian to e a ch of the three 
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This prestigious meeting, will offer participants the opportunity to assess the overall 
investment outlook in Albania , Bulgaria , Croatia , Greece , Romania , Slovenia and 
Turkey. Organized by the International Herald Tribune and the American-Hellenic 
Chamber of Commerce, the Summit's distinguished group of speakers will include : 

■ LAURENCE BILLETT, Director and Head of Infrastructure Finance. Salomon Brothers , London 

■ PIiTER HOT), Director, European Bank for Reconstruction and Development, London 

■ JAMES DAWSON, Chairman. Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners. UK 

■ RICHARD HOLBROOKE, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for European and Canadian Affairs 

■ JOZE J AKLIN, Assistant Manager. Agency of Republic of Slovenia for Restructuring and Privat/zc/tion 

■ SOCRATES KOKKALIS, Chairman, Intracom , Athens 

■ MEHMET KUTMAN, CEO, Global Securities Inc., Istanbul 

■ THE RT HON THE LORD OWEN CH, EU Co-Chairman of the international Conference on Former Yugoslavia 

■ DIMITRIS KOPELOUZOS. Chairman, Kope/ouzos Group. Athens 

■ D1M1TAR KOSTOV, Finance Minister, Bulgaria 

■ ALEKSANDfiR MEKSI, Prime Minister, Albania 

■ GORDON MUIR-CARBY. Executive Director, Smith Near Court. London 

■ DAMIR OSTOVIC, head, PR, Croatian Privatization Fund. Zagreb 

■ YANNOS PAPANTONIOU, Minister of National Economy. Greece 

■ KAROLOS PAPOULIAS, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Greece 

■ PAN AYOTTS POUL1S, President , Commercial Bank of Greece 

■ JULIA PRESCOT, Director. Project Finance. Mill Samuel Bank Ltd., London 

The Summit will cake place at the Astir Palace Hotel, Vbuliagmcni, near Athens. 

The hotel is situated on the coast and surrounded by 80 acres of private land, 
vet is just 20 minutes by taxi from central Athens and 10 minutes from the airport. 

For further information about the Summit, please send a fax to Fiona Cowan 
at the International Herald Tribune in London: (44 ! 71) 836 071 7. 
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The world’s most powerful 
news-gathering network 
is making a deal with you. 
But only if you act now. 


A special, low subscription price, plus two months free! 

Unmatched information sources. A highly-distinguished staff of journalists 
around the globe. Concise reporting of all major news events, providing you 
with a unique international perspective. These are the privileges you enjoy 
when you follow the world every day in the International Herald Tribune. 

You can save a total of up to 50% off the cover price! Act now - this offer 
could be limited in time. So fax or mail the coupon today. 


New Subscriber Offer 


Mad or tax to: International Herald Tribune, 
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A Lesson for the Alliance 


The latest fiasco in Bosnia holds a 
for t 8 0v emmcms of Europe and 
a lesson thai reaches far beyond 
P°®*» itself- In 199S, Europe and Amer- 
k* oughtto be focusing on each other, 
i ney need to rebuild the Atlantic part- 
oers hb that shaped the 20th century and 
it survives, shape the 21st, too. 

The fall of communism made both 
Americans and Europeans too nonchalant 
about that partnership. Bill Clinton's 
America, turned to more urgent matters, it 
thought, west of the Pacific and east of the 
Vistula. Some single-Europe enthusiasts 
believed that the “hour of Europe" had 
struck. Hence the double muddle-head- 
edness over Bosnia; the confusion about 
how to cope with the turmoil in North 
Africa; and now the squabble over trade 
with Japan. On both sides of the Atlantic, 
loo many people are starting to say that 
Europe and America are different sorts of 
places, and no longer need each other. 

It is not so. 

The world's next 20 or 30 years, ir is 
now painfully dear, are going to be 
rough. Four or rive power-centers will be 
jostling with each other, there could be 
dozens of local explosions, ethnic or po- 
litical; and the United Nations will remain 
paralysingly un-uni ted. America and Eu- 
rope will cope with the perils of this 
period, including its military perils, far 
better if they act together than if they act 
separately. 

That is the negative way of putting iL 
The positive way is to say that, if they 
hold together, Europe and America can be 
the peace-shapers of the 21st century. 
These two regions have grown out of the 
same culture, stretching back more than 

2,000 years. Their ideas about politics 
and economics are much the same. One of 
those ideas, the concept of democracy, 
appeals to all of the world's peoples, if not 
to all of the world's present governments. 


The Atlantic partnership is a natural cou- 
pling. That cannot .be said of any other 
pairing among the coming century's like- 
ly powers. 

The means of reviving this partne r shi p 
are to hand. Several senior Europeans, 
including the new prime minister of 
France, Alain Juppfi, nave recently called 
for the creation of a wider Atlantic com- 
munity. The Clinton administration says 
it is interested- How is talk to be turned 
into substance? 

One way is trade. A full-blown Atlantic 
free-trade area may not yet be on the 
cards, since both America and Europe 
still insist on protecting some delicate 
parts of their economies. But they should 
be able to agree on free trade in financial 
services, and on something nearer free- 
dom in the selling of things like telecoms. 
Even better, Europe might open the doors 
of its food market a little wider if America 
did the same with its arms marker. 

The other thing urgently in need of 
modernization is the map of the Atlantic 
world's defense boundaries. These no 
longer end at the eastern edge of Ger- 
many. An Atlantic security policy now 
has to include an agreed way of dealing 
with Yeltsin and post-Yeltsin Russia; a 
plan for coping with upheavals in the Gulf 
and North Africa; and perhaps matters 
even farther afield. The post-Cotmmmist 
list of dangers is longer than the Com- 
munist-era one. So must be the agenda for 
meeting those dangers. 

It news a leap of unagination. This will 
probably have to come from America, 
Europe being so entangled in the debate 
about its constitutional future. As Bill 
Clinton contemplates his foreign policy, 
let him reflect on how much a failure of 
imagination in the next year or so could 
cost America and Europe in the new 
century. 

— INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Something for the Price 


Because this mooth is the 50th May 
since 1945. we have been seeing on tele- 
vision some old black-and-white docu- 
mentary films. They show groups of smil- 
ing young men, arms around each others' 
shoulders, giving the thumbs-up sign. 
Then they shift to other scenes frill of 
angry puffs of smoke in which men, 
planes and ships suddenly disappear. 
Those are valuable films . They remind 
America of the price it paid for the victory 
that made the world in which all of us are 
living today. 

As you watch those films, it's some- 
times difficult to avoid all the familiar 
uncomfortable what-if questions. What if 
Britain had not held out when it was 
fighting alone, what if Hitler had not 
attacked the Soviets, what if the Japanese 
had not bombed Pear] Harbor? Above all, 
what if the United States had remained 
neutral and, as the highly probable con- 
sequence, the other side had managed to 
win the war? 

One difference certainly is that nearly 

300.000 young Americans who died in 
combat between 1941 and 1945 might 
have lived serenely into normal old age. 
Another difference is that they and all of 
us would be living in a much bleaker and 
more dangerous world, in which Amer- 
ican ideas about justice and decency were 


mi the defensive. Democracy might well 
be confined to ports of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Repression would rule the rest 
Relations across both oceans would be 
hostile and suspicious, as they always are 
between incompatible ways of life. 

As it actually happened, the victory of 
1945 was a historical rarity in that it 
brought even greater benefits to the van- 
quished than to the victors. It freed Ger- 
many and Japan of genuinely evil and 
destructive regimes and turned their great 
abilities in directions that have brought 
. their people .unimagined benefit. The 
ideas about governance, law and rights 
that we honor — if we don’t always do 
them justice — and, which, ultimately, 
the war was fought about, have become 
the world’s standard. Even the despots 
rarely contest them in principle, usually 
arguing only that in their precise cir- 
cumstances die time isn’t quite ripe etc. 
An increasing number of the world’s 
nearly 6 billion people live in open societies. 

Of all the country’s wans. World War II 
is most in Americans' minds this an- 
niversary spring. The United Slates has 
properly raised many memorials to those 
who died in it But the real measure of their 
legacy is the expansion of human freedom 
and human rights around the world. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Kashmir Compromise? 


India's Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao is exploring the idea of offering the 
troubled slate of Kashmir a form of po- 
litical autonomy. That could help resolve 
j sectarian conflict that has cost at least 

20.000 lives since 1990. 

In another welcome move, Mr. Rao let 
a broad anti-terrorism law expire last 
week. More than 65.000 people have 
tteen rounded up under the law since its 
znaciment a decade ago. 

India and Pakistan have quarreled bit- 
criy over Kashmir since the maharajah of 
he Muslim- majority stale invited the In- 
iian Army to suppress a Pakistani -sup- 
ported revolt in 1947. 

A scric* of wars has left Kashmir par- 
in' nned between the two rivals. New Del- 
li now regards its portion as an integral 
ian of India but local Muslim separatists 
lave repeatedly rebelled, with active Pak- 
stani support. Kashmir has been under 
Jircct rule from New Delhi since 1990. 

Mr. Rao is seeking a political path out 
->f the conflict. He wants to end direct rule 
uid hold new locai elections this summer. 
Jut local Muslim parties threaten to boy- 
■oti the election unless independence is 
m the ballot A mysterious fire that con- 
■itmeri Kashmir's holiest shrine two 


weeks ago further clouds prospects. The 
uproar over the fire has, however, spurred 
Mr. Rao to clarify his thinking on Kash- 
mir autonomy in a way moderate Muslim 
leaders may be willing to discuss. 

Replacing the anti-terrorism law with a 
narrower statute will improve the atmo- 
sphere for discussions. Mr. Rao is now 
politically embattled. But his two ini- 
tiatives offer the best hope in years of 
defusing a dangerous conflict. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

Other Comment 

A German Party in Decline 

It comes as no great shock that the Free 
Democratic Party has again been defeated 
in the latest elections in North Rhine- 
WestphoJia. Yet this defeat is particularly 
damaging, coming as it does after a 
change in the party leadership with 
promises of a new beginning. If the [par- 
ly's] decline continues, the Christian 
Democratic Union may eventually be 
tempted (or forced) to look elsewhere for 
a coalition partner. 

— i\eue Zurcher Zeitung ( Zurich J, 
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Bosnia: No Choice but to Stay This Di 



rse 


N EW YORK — By taking 
UN peacekeepers hostage 
and using them as human 
shields, Radovan Karadzic and 
the other Bosnian Serbian lead- 
ers have defined themselves as 
outside law and civilization. But 
then that should not have been a 
surprise to anyone who knew 
their works. 

Mr. Karadzic and his col- 
leagues, after all, presided over 
the first attempted genocide in 
Europe since Hltlen the system- 
atic murder, torture and rape that 
constituted “ethnic cleansing.' 1 
Their idea of reprisal showed up 
recently when Bosnian Serbs re- 
sponded to Serbian defeat in 
neighboring Croatia by blowing 
up Catholic churches in the town 
of Banja Luka*' killing a priest 
and a nun. 

The United Nations comman- 
der in Bosnia, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Rupert Smith of Britain, 
knew the Serbs might retaliate 
against his men when he asked 
for NATO air strikes. So did 
British, French and U.S. offi- 
cials who supported the strikes. 
They decided to go ahead be- 
cause inaction against ever bold- 
er Serbian violations — shelling 
Sarajevo, seizing sequestered 
heavy weapons — was making 
the UN position untenable. 

The Serbian retaliation was 
characteristic in its cowardice. 
The Bosnian Serb forces not on- 
ly took hostages but directed in- 


By Anthony Lewis 


tensified shelling at Sarajevo 
and Tuzla. killing scores of a vfl- 
ians. That was one more war 
crime: Deliberate targeting of 
civilians has been that for gen- 
erations. 

What can General Smith, and 
(he politicians behind him, do in 
the face of the hostage-taking? 
The first step has been taken: 
making . clear to Mr. Karadzic the 
price be will pay if the threat to 
kill the homages is canted out 

In 1904 an American, Ion 
Perdicaris, was kidnapped near 
Tangier by a . local chieftain 
named Rassouli. Teddy Roo- 
sevelt’s secretary of state, John 
Hay. sent Rassouli a cable say- 
ing the United States wanted 
“Ferdicaris alive or Rassouli 
dead.” Perdicaris was released. 

Life is more complicated 
now, and Bosnia much more so. 
But the essence of the message 
is the same: If a single hostage is 
murdered, Mr. Karadzic ana ev- 
eryone else in the chain of com- 
mand to that killing will be held 
responsible for murder — and 
relentlessly pursued. 

But we know by now that 
tittle things like the law against 
murder are not likely to bother 
Mr. Karadzic. So do General 
Smith and NATO and the Unit- 
ed Nations cave in to the Serbs in 
order to get die hostages back? 

No. The price of that weak- 


ness would be. die final shat- 
tering of the United Nations Pro- 
tection Force, with grisly 
consequences for it and for the 
Bosnian people: Unprofor al- 
most certainly would have to be 
withdrawn, probably under at- 
tack, with Large numbers' of 
American and other new ground ' 
troops sent in to protect the with- . 
drawal Many more Bosnian 
Muslims , and Goals would be 


subjected, td Serbian, -.ethnic 
.cleansing. 

The signs are that the countries 
involved are not at this point in a 
mood to yield Both die British 
and the modi have rent addi- 
tional forces ami weapons to take 
more aggressive action , if .nec- 
essary to secure their men’s po- 
sition, . 

If Unprofor toughs it out, its 
commanders will try to avoid 
having their men in situations 
where die ‘Bosnian Serbs can 
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again pick them off. That mav 
S abandoning jsolaied 
Bosnian government enclaves m 
eastern Bosnia, where smati 
numbers ofUnprofor soldiers are 
now essentially defereeless. 
Would the civilian popuJah® 1 * 
then be moved? How*/ The hu- 
man problems would be ghast- 
ly. 

At the same time, a more ro- 
bust and defensible Unprofor 
■ would have to secure its position 
in and around Sarajevo. For one 
thing, it would have to seize full 
control of the airport, so it would 
not be subject to constant Ser- 
bian harassment. 

Whatever is done will require 
a large amount of resolve and 
collaboration among Western 
leaders. Those are qualities that 
can hardly be taken for granted. 

President Bill Clinton has 
been, and is, in a curious po- 
sition: determined not to have 
U.S. forces on the ground be- 
cause of the political risk to him. 
yet pushing those who have 
troops there to be tougher to- 
ward the Serbian aggressors. It 
does not give him much moral or 
political leverage. 

For the West, the cost of stay- 
ing the course in Bosnia may be 
severe. But we can see ever 
more clearly what the cost of 
yielding to evil would be: a ter- 
rifying precedent for the peace 
and security of Europe. 

The New York Times. 


The Partnership Aims to Preserve, Not Dilute, NATO Strength 


\fL7 ASHINGTON — The U.S.- 
YY Soviet dialogue that helped 
bring about the end of the Cold 
War had its effective beginning in 
September 1987, when Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
came to Washington for talks with 
Secretary of State George Shultz. 
The meeting, at which agreement 
in principle was reached on the 
elimination of intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles in Europe, proved 
lobe a breakthrough in America's 
relationship with the Soviets. Yet. 
as George Shultz wrote in his au- 
tobiographical “Turmoil and Tri- 
umph,’' when he telephoned for- 
mer Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger to report on the progress 
made, Mr. Kissinger's response 
was that the agreement “undoes 
40 years of NATO.” 

It is this earlier misjudgment 
that should be kept in mind as we 
read Mr. Kissinger's statement 
{Opinion. May /5HhaMhe Part- 
nership for Peace proposal 
“changes NATO from an alliance 
into an instrument of collective 
security akin to die United Na- 
tions, depriving North Atlantic re- 
lations of their special character.” 
Anyone familiar with NATO op- 
erations and the facts about the 
Partnership for Peace would 
reach a different conclusion. 

The absence of the military 
threat once posed by the Soviet 
Union has led to important 
changes in NATO’s strategy and 
force posture. But the cohesion 
attained by 46 years of close col- 
laboration has continued. 

The Partnership for Peace was 
intended to promote stability 
through military cooperation be- 
tween NATO ana the new 
democracies to its east. Each new 
partner establishes a long-term 
relationship with NATO aimed at 
developing civilian control of the 
military and the capability to con- 
duct joint military operations. 

Rather than converting NATO 


By Richard Schifter 


into a mim-United Nations, as Mr. 
Kissinger alleges, the 
will help ensure that an i 
NATO remains as strong as to- 
day's alliance. 

Mr. Kissinger also is mistaken 
in his assessment regarding NA- 
TO expansion. No senior official 
has suggested that the United 
Stales would “go along with Mr. 
Yeltsin’s request that NATO ex- 
pansion go slowly.” 

The process of NATO expan- 
sion is under way. President Bill 
Clinton has stressed that the nec- 
essary decisions will be made ex- 
clusively by NATO in tandem 
with each candidate for admis- 
sion. 

Two aspects to NATO expan- 
sion must be kept in mind. First, 


unanimous agreement most be 
readied among the 16 members 
to take in an additional member. 
America has been urging its allies 
[ NATO to take 


m new 

Second, admission of a new. 
member means that all NATO 
members are prepared to guar- 
antee tiie inviolability of the bor- 
ders of the new member state. 
Before such a guarantee is issued, 
the decision-making legislative 
bodies of each country mil want 
to know what risks are being tak- 
en. The United States has urged 
that NATO develop a strong, pos- 
sibly formalized relationship with 
a democratic Russia. This NATO- 
Russia relationship can develop in 
parallel with tiie process of NA- 


TO expansion. Russia’s recom- 
mitment to joining the Partnership 
for Peace makes it possible to 
move forward on that dual track. 

Umfcriymg his doubts about 
the seriousness of the Clinton ad- 
ministration's c ommi tment to 
NATO a ppear s to he Mr. 
Kissinger’s view that officials of 
this administration are influenced 
by their antipathy toward insti- 
tutions created during the Cold 
War. 

A member of Me Kissinger’s 
generation, I joined, in 1976, the 
board of directors of tiie Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger. 
What broogfri most of us together 
was a shared view that Secretary 
Kissinger's policy of detente un- 
derestimated the threat posed to 
U.S. national security by the mas- 
sive Soviet aims buildup. With 


that background 1 would surely be 
sensitive to attitudes of the kind 
described by Mr. Kissinger if they 
did exist in this administration. In- 
stead, 1 have been struck by the 
enthusiasm for NATO among all 
those who have responsibility for 
that portfolio. I lave found full 
recognition that NATO iseentral 
to the UB. security tie to Europe. 

The Clinton administration un- 
derstands the lesson taught by 
20th century history: that having 
acted wisely at the end of World 
War H by remaining engaged 
with , the nations of Europe, the 
United States must not return to 
the error of isolationism. 


The writer is a special assistant 
to President Clinton for national 
security affairs. He contributed 
this to The Washington Post. 


Work With Russia to Bolster European Security 


B russels — nato has 

been attempting to establish 
a close cooperative security re- 
lationship with Russia for a long 
time. Too long; if it existed now, 
it would provide the basis for 
managing much of today's in- 
stability. 

For instance, tiie inability of 
NATO to react with effective 
force to the present challenge of 
the Bosnian Serbs is the direct 
result of its absence. 

This deficiency should be se- 
riously addressed by NATO’s 
foreign ministers at their meeting 
in Noordwijk, tiie Netherlands, 
on Tuesday: It is central to sta- 
bility in Europe. A further step by 
Russia is expected on Wednes- 
day, when the foreign ministers 
are joined in die North Atlantic 
Cooperation Council by the min- 
isters of the partner countries. At 
least, that is the American official 


% Frederick Bonnart 


view. But tiie signals from 
Moscow have been ambiguous. 

It had looked good last year. 
After Foreign Minister Andrei 
Kozyrev had signed the frame- 
work document on the Partner- 
ship for Peace in the spring, rapid 
progress was made on the vo- 
luminous individual partnership 
program. At the same time, a doc- 
ument was produced for extended 
consultation with NATO. Both 
were ready for acceptance at the 
December meeting of foreign 
ministers. But Mr. Kozyrev de- 
ferred acceptance, registering his 
government’s objection to NA- 
TO's intention to proceed with 
enlargement 

NATO has insisted that further 
action could be taken only once 
these two documents were fully 
accepted. President Bill Clinton 


made the same point in Moscow, 
and President Boris Yeltsin ap- 
peared to have conceded it But 
on Friday, the. NATO secretary- 
general, Willy Claes, was unable 
to confirm that Mr. 

Kozyrev would even attend, 
though he was due to be in 
Netherlands. 

The core of the problem is to 


Another Session of the Geriatric 7 


By Thomas L Friedman 

W ASHINGTON — On June 15, in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, 5,000 journalists will gather 
for the annual meeting of the Group of Seven. Not 
since the G-7 summit in Naples a year ago will so 
many journalists be gathered in so small a spot to 
cover so little news. G-7 summits used to make 
history. 

Now they make tourism. I loved the pasta 
noodles the Italians gave all tire journalists who 
attended the Naples G-7. The noodles expanded 
into little G's and 7*s when you put them in soup. 
Free Coke dispensers were set up around the 
Naples conference hall, with Italian models do- 
ing the dispensing. The Coke machines were 
better attended than the briefings. 

What do I have against the G-7? Nothing, 
really. I even think it's OJC. for the seven leading 
economic powers get together once a year just to 
yak. My problem is with this seven. Have you 
looked over this group lately — die United Stales, 
Britain, France. Japan, Italy, Germany and Cana- 
da. They may have been die economic powers of 
the 1970s, when the G-7 was formed, but today? 
Are you kidding? They are the Geriamc-7. No one 
could look at the problems of the world economy 
today and think these are the seven best players to 
solve them. Italy? C’mon, it’s the nan Mexico. 
Canada? They don't call the Canadian dollar the 
“northern peso” for nothing. Britain and France? 
South Korea and Taiwan maybe, but not Britain 
and France. They belong in the G-7 of 1895. 

So who should be there? Here’s my G-7: (1) 
Japan. (2) China. (3) The United States. (4) tiie 
billionaire currency speculator George Soros, be- 
cause he single-handedly broke the British pound 
and because he serves as the global reality cop, 
pouncing on any government that overvalues or 
undervalues its currency. (5) Nicholas W. Leeson, 
the brazen Barings Baltic trader, who should rep- 
resent all the 28-year-old bond traders who move 
money around the globe in nanoseconds and are 
now the most important force rewarding nations 
that get their economics right and punishing those 


that get them wrong. (6) Newt Gingrich, because 
what the U.S. Congress does with the deficit will 
have a huge impact on the dollar and therefore all 
currencies. (7) Michael Jordan, because his per- 
sonal GNP is bigger than half the countries of the 
world, and because he’s so cool and would def- 
initely liven up that stupid group photo they take 
everyyear of seven while guys m suits. 

Jeffrey Garten, undersecretary of commerce 
for international trade, said if he were writing a 
novel about a new G-7 for the 21st century, it 
would be: (1) The United States. (2) Germany. (3) 
Japan. (4) China, which may be the largest econ- 
omy in the world by 2010. (5) India, which will 
not only be the world’s most populous country in 
another decade but also one of the most tech- 
nically advanced. (India is already designing 
computer chips for U.S. industry.) (6) Brazil, 
which has emerged as the most powerful country 
in the Western Hemisphere outside the United 
States and accounts for nearly half the GNP of 
South America. (7) Renato Ruggiero, head of the 
new World Trade Organization, who will be 
referee for the new era erf brutal trade com- 
petition, beginning with the heavyweight cham- 
pionship bout between America and Japan. 

A Wall Street pal of mine offered his own G-7:* 
(1) China. (2) Japan. (3) The United States. (4) 
Germany. 5) Rupert Murdoch, because, while 
CNN is covering the world for America and a few 
hotels, Rupert Murdoch, with his newspapers and 
television satellites, is putting together die fust 
truly global telecommunications network and he 
scares everybody in every market. (6) Bill Gates 
of Microsoft, because through his software he is 
building the first tnliy global marketplace, which 
will eventually enable everyone on die planet to tie 
into shopping, banking, entertainment and news 
around the world, no matter where they live.(7) 
Mother Teresa, because she understands that pro- 
moting econonra efficiency — aG-7 specialty — 

is not the same as building a caring society. 

Send me your favorite G-7, We've got until 
June 15 to straighten this group out. 

The New York Times. 


lied decision-making without im- 
pairing that of the alliance. 

Pressure for NATO enlarge- 
ment makes this difficult. Russia 
objects to what looks like an east- 
ward extension of die alliance 
which it contends would re-es- 
tablish the division of Europe, 
only nearer to Russia's borders. 

us neighbors, however, con- 
sider die near-chaotic political, 
social and economic conditions in 
Russia a potential threat They 
have doubts about Russia's long- 
term intentions. They see the ne- 
gotiations in Minsk for a CIS cus- 
toms union as aiming to re-es- 
tablish a bigger Russia oo their 
doorstep. They feel isolated and 
lost outside any alliance. 

NATO parliamentarians meet- 
ing in Budapest propose an ac- 
celerated timetable that would see 
die conclusion of negotiations 
with first new members by 1998. 
But such statements exacerbate 
Russian suspicions. 

NATO should make it clear 
that such communications do not 
engage the alliance. The first 
phase of NATO’s enlargement 
study is almost complete. It will 
show that the way to acceptance 


is considerably longer and more 
complicated than is generally be- 
lieved. But, although NATO will 
not default on its commitment, it 
should be seen in the context of a 
complete European security ar- 
rangement in which Russia's 
place is guaranteed. 

Clearly, the allies cannot sub- 
ject their internal defense ar- 
rangements to external control. 
However, they can satisfy Rus- 
sia's requirement to be, and be 
seen to be, a directing element in 
European security arrangements. 
Agreements can be made for per- 
manent and automatic common 
consultations on die main lines of 
security policy. Russia could also 
participate in decisions on future 
operations which do not fall un- 
der the defense guarantees of die 
Washington Treaty. These would 
mainly cover peacekeeping and 
humanitarian activities, although 
they could also extend to peace- 
enforcement In planning for such 
operations, considerable military 
harmonization would occur. 

The existence of a firm co- 
operative relationship of NATO 
with Russia is the best guarantee 
of future European security. With 
a recognized place in allied coun- 
cils. Russia would gain in self- 
esteem. feeling of security and 
sense of responsibility. Its atti- 
tude to NATO expansion would 
be moderated as a consequence, 
which would alsb benefit its Cen- 
tral and East European neighbors. 
A formal document in which 
commitments to this effect are 
made should therefore be the pri- 
ority of allied concerns. 

InurtuitiiHtal Herald Tribune 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1895: Deadly Cautious 

PARIS — The Museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes on Tuesday 
[May 28] received a consignment 
of 14 snakes in order to make a 
comparative study of the virulence 
of snake poisons. Unfortrniately 
none of the reptiles arrived in Paris 
alive. The precautions taken to 
protect them against cold were so 
elaborate that they all died of suf- 
focation en route. . 

1920: Heroes Honored 

PARIS — Americans on both 
sides of the Atlantic pause today 
[May 30] and with bared heads 
pay homage to those of their 
countrymen who have given their 
lives in die defence of the nation. 
To veterans of the civil war, of the 
Spanish War and of the World 
war ’a grateful people. bows in 
honor on the other side of the 
Atlantic, while here in. .France 
both French' and Americans unite 
in honoring the heroes who gave 


their lives to crash the German 
hordes. Services have been ar- 
ranged for every cemetery where 
lie any number of American dead, 
and every grave, whether in one 
of the large cemeteries of the bat- 
tle area or in the islands off the 
British coast, will bear a wreath 
and an American flag. 

1945: 46 Percent Ash 

GUAM — Tokio has been wiped 
out as a military target With more 
than 51 square miles of the city 
destroyed in six B29 incendiary 
missions. Major General Curtis 
LeMay announced tonight [May 
29J foal reconnaissance photos 
show That the last two raids 
burned out an additional eighteen 
and a half square miles reducing 
scores of major targets and plants 
manufacturing war equipment for 
die Japanese war machine to ash- 
es. Forty-six per cent of the built- 
up area of the capital has been 
destroyed since the fire bomb at- 
tacks began on Feb. 25. 
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OPINION /LETTERS 


More to Do on V-J Day 
Than Clinton Imagines 


% Liliana. Safire 


/ imam safire pobacal or great moral lesson will 

XJOMOLULU — a from the victory. little use 

-Li ceremony is hemp .wUl be *“«*« of the occasion to 

olulu on Monday^ rt«» ®f* cb,rate «wJ advance the cause of 

Manorial freedom ^Asia. 

zona. battleship An- Much of the thinking that led to 

Memorial Dav is set ^ nSEtary extravaganza 

member those killed m arf^T to re ~ ^ ® een: H° w 080 Americans 
-ZV**™: ““w na an our wars, m* *1* 





Victory in the Pacific Day." With 
that roundly derided, the White 


re-exnerien»> “ ““r ^ “““ ™unaiy aendea, the White 

profit fmm rtv* eJlJjif 818 ™ 1 House now calls the day everything: 

century- the «" J> Victof y ® *® Pacific, End of 
we- werid World War H Commemoration. 

. rf Gcnnany’s whatever. 

5“““ zrilzpA's Let’s s 


start afresh. A celebration 


nu^ro^cmipaiaJifflrL needs a thane. Those chosen by the 

corm^rr^H^ S?^^ 1 ? 151 ® Pentagon — "Remembering the 
was botched by a War" and “Peace as Last" — are 
u -* 5 - aamimstranon eager to bolster 


V ;V\l\ 


Unfortunately, the 
moment is being lost 
again through a 
failure of vision. 

the current Russian Tt*<rrmt* and ftnnh 
tte British. The historic moment 
was frittered away in a vain reach for 
transient summit success. 

Unfortunately, the moment is be- 
ing lost again by a failure of vision. 

The three-day event in Hawaii is 
being planned by the Defense De- 
partment. Ceremonies wfl} be held 
at the National Memorial Cemetery 
of the Pacific; 20.000 veterans and . 
armed service members will parade; 
salutes will be offered to unifo r m ed 
representatives of countries in- 
volved in or touched by the war. 

The centerpiece will be the 
speech of the president of the United 
States aboard the aircraft carrier 
Cart Vinson, with the Arizona in the . 
background. Bill Clinton will stand 
in the spotlight during three days of 
military pageantry, with no other 
world leader present 
Military bureaucrats of 47 nations 
have been invited (including Russia, 
which helped little in defeating Im- 
perial Japan; and Vietnam, opening 

tti»- |wot iw to (tjplmwiitir rrirtwwt ) 

The decision not to invite the pres- 
ident of theThilippincs (Bataan, Cor- 
regidor) is dismaying; the absence of 
Britain’s prime minister and foe lead- 
ers of Commonwealth and other na- 
tions that helped win the war is an 
affront to history; foe failure to invite 
the prime minister of Japan wastes an 
artnnity far reconciliation. 

/Ifo network! leaders invited, no 


banal and backward-looking. World 
Warn was notfought to fight a war, 
it was fought to achieve a meat 
moral purpose. The theme of V-J 
Day should be; the victory of 
democracy over tyranny, begun 50 
years ago, is not yet finished. 

It’s fine to recall Admiral Ray- 
mond Spruance’s naval genius at the 
Battle of Midway and to rerun TV’s 
"Victory at Sea,” but V-J Day tran- 
scends any batde. Commemoration 
of the event that defines this century 
is too important to be left to the brass. 
Americans should take unabashed 
now in the democracy in foe 
their framer colony, at 
the new freedom in Taiwan; closest 
to home, at the statehood of Hawaii, 
enriching American culture. 

And America should seize this op- 
portunity to tell the world how proud 
Americans are of foe opportu ni ty 
U.S. edncator-occupim gave Japan, 
and how the Japanese made foe most 
of foe V-J gift of democracy. Sure, 
they took advantage of our defense 
umbrella to leapfrog foe U.S. econ- 
; sure, they closed their markets 
invited a trade war. But thanks to 
their good sense and our exemplary 
occupation, Japan is a great democ- 
racy and no threat to its neighbors. V- 
J plus 50 is foe day to suspend foe 
sn i pi ng and join in wonderment at 
how — a half-century later — victor 
and vanquished are both winners. 
And to point to foe day when a billion 
more Asians will be free. 

Remember foe dead; honor tire 
veterans; but celebrate victory by 
reminding foe new generation why 
the war was fought and how it 
snatched freedom from foe jaws of 
tyrants. Three months remain to in- 
vite foe leaders of foe world to a 
civilian V-J commemoiatioo worthy 
of that victory. 

The New York Tones. 


Catching a Look at LBJ 
From Behind the Wheel 


By Frank Rich 

W ASHINGTON — Did it hap- 
pen too fast, or are we really 
that numb? You'd think foe country 
might have taken a breath and 
paused to mark a turning point in 
history over foe weekend when bar- 
ricades abruptly sealed off the White 
House from drive- by voyeurs. 

TnetenH there were a few sighs 
from politicians and Sunday tele- 
vision pundits and some happy vi- 
suals of RoUer-bladers and pedes 

MEANWHILE 

trians enjoying the newest mail- 
heaven, a sunny, car-free Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. After which every- 
one went back to talking about ... 
Connie Chung. 

Perhaps you have to have tasted a 
particular kind of freedom yourself 
to feel its absence. Granted, the 
freedom to drive by foe White 
House on a spring evening with foe 
windows open is not one of foe four 
freedoms that Franklin Roosevelt 
enshrined while living there. Maybe 
this freedom meant something to 
me because I grew up with il 
A s a teenager in Washington, I 
made extra money by taking tickets 
far foe plays that passed through foe 
National Theater at 13th and E. 
When my parents gave me the keys 
to their car to drive downtown, 
Pennsylvania Avenue was my route. 
It was never so crowded that I 
couldn’t slow down and look at foe 


lighted w indows at No. 1600, hop- 
ing to spot one member or another of 
Lyndon Johnson’s family. 

After Z passed the White House, 
foe trick was to find a free parking 
place, so I wouldn’t have to spend 
SI .50 of my $4 nightly salary on a 
garage. I almost always bad luck at 
foe Commerce Department, where 
you could drive past an imposing 
but unoccupied sentry box into a 
courtyard and park unnoticed 
among foe official sedans. 

How easy it would have been, 1 
realize in retrospect ro bomb the 
now despised Commerce Depart- 
ment into oblivion, or to cruise 
right up to Lynda Bird’s bedroom. 

This Washington came to an end 
on Thursday night April 4, 1 968. A 
little after tire latecomers had taken 
their seats in the theater, I went up to 
the office, as usual, to collect my 
pay. There I learned the still sketchy 
news of Martin Luther King's as- 
sassination, soon to be followed by 
bulletins of unrest in Washington. 

The distraught manager decided 
the audience had to be informed at 
the show’s end — foe show, eerily 
enough, being ’"Cabaret," with its 
intimations of foe mob violence of 
1930s Germany. 

When an actor stepped forward 
at the curtain call to announce Mr. 
King's death, 1,700 people started 
screaming and sobbing. When the 
actor continued, to warn people to 
walk safely and in numbers to fetch 
their cars, foe crowd plunged into 
silence, then filed quickly out 



Camouflage House (formerly White House) 


Walking alone ro foe Commerce 
courtyard blocks away. I felt unsafe 
in central Washington for foe first 
time — a fear (hat was soon com- 
pounded by police deployments 
that scrambled my familiar route. 
Bur beyond both the grief and fear. 
I had an 1 8-year-old’s inchoate 
sense of history propelling me for- 
ward, as if an earthquake of am- 
biguous dimensions was remaking 
the terrain of my childhood into a 
new landscape as yet unknown. 

Perhaps it was a miracle that 
Pennsylvania Avenue remained 
open as long as it did. That freedom 
was a relic of another time and. in a 
terrorist-riven America, had to go. 


But the way it ended, with scant 
notice and in the stealthy cover of 
dawn, was unnerving — as if foe 
next-door neighbors had moved 
without warning is the middle of 
the night 

Or so it seemed to me. I can see 
how others might find foe closing of 
Pennsylvania Avenuejust another 
sign of a violent time. Tne same day, 
Wayne LaPierre threatened Bill 
Clinton before a cheering National 
Rifle Association convention, say- 
ing "We're going to help clean your 
clock in 1996!" (According to my 
slang dictionary, "clean your 
clock" means “to thrash’’ or "to 
trounce," and not at foe polls.) 


Three nights after that, a gunman 
undeterred by the Pennsylvania 
Avenue detour penetrated a back 
White House fence instead. 

Meanwhile, Americans could 
tune in the image of the federal 
building in Oklahoma City, foe 
proximate cause of foe Washington 
barricades, as it imploded over and 
over again. 

Given the demons at large now, 
the entire capital could be turned 
into a car-free theme park and foe 
president would still have to live in a 
bunker, so irretrievable is the il- 
lusion of foe White House as 
home. 

The New York Times. 
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NATO Expansion 

With great interest I have been 
following foe discussion concerning 
foe expansion of NATO in your 
newspaper, including Thomas L. 
Friedman's commentary "Are 
They Ready, Then, to Fight for 
Bratislava?’ (Opinion. April 70 J. 

Mr. Friedman writes, facetiously, 
foal his father told him, "Son, never 
go into a thermonuclear war to pro- 
tect a country you can’t find oo the 
map.” As a mid-European who has 
lived most of his life under a Stalinist 
regime that swallowed up his father 
as well as the property of both grand- 
fathers, allow me to say that this 
statement evoked in me the memory 
of Neville Chamberlain’s comment 


in the autumn of 1938 following talks 
with Hitler ar which Britain accepted 
foe sacrifice of Czechoslovakia in the 
vain hope of peace. Mr. Chamberlain 
said: "It is fantastic and unbelievable 
that we should, in our country dig 
trenches and test uur gas masks far a 
country and people about which we 
know nothing.” 

We Slovaks see NATO member- 
ship as a guarantee that the Hun- 
garian, German and Russian occu- 
pations of our /country will not be 
repeated. j 

’MICHAEL BERKO. 

Bratislava, Slovakia. 

Regarding “ NATO : A Cautious 
Path to Enlargement" (Opinion. 
April 5) by Frangois Heisbourg: 


There is nothing to gain in ex- 
panding foe alliance. Although well- 
suited to the struggle against a mono- 
lithic Soviet Union. NATO cannot 
be effective in battling foe tribalism 
that is Europe's current threat. 

On foe other hand, foe European 
Union, with its combination of leg- 
islative, judicial and economic, as 
well as military resources is well 
equipped to fight an effective battle 
against tribalism. 

Its most potent weapon will be- 
come apparent as the countries that 
have chosen to satiate their tribal 
urges compare their standards of 
living with these of countries that 
have chosen convergence with the 
European Union. They will soon 
realize that they can be nationalistic 


and poor or multiethnic and rich. 

MICHAEL BAKER. 

Oslo. 

The End of Jobs 

Thomas Crampton’s article * ‘The 
End of Jobs?” (JHT, May 81 does a 
commendable job of demonstrating 
how the competing views of various 
experts generate considerable pub- 
licity without being of much help to 
policymakers. 

A lode at his sources reveals that 
each offers a bit of truth by way of 
bait, and then a rattier greater slice of 
personal views and preferences. Two 
of the authors, William Bridges and 
Charles Handy, predict the end of 
full-time jobs — at least in part per- 


haps because both are consultants 
who naturally tend to see work and 
income as a portfolio of activities that 
need to be managed. On the other 
hand, David Schonfield and Paul 
Yakoboski, both of whom have reg- 
ular, salaried jobs, are not surpris- 
ingly far more sanguine about the 
future of these kinds of arrange- 
ments. 

Whatever the experts proclaim, 
all of us out here in the economic 
trenches have no difficulty in seeing 
that there are some real and com- 
pelling problems; an ever-growing 
shortage of jobs that offersecurity, 
dignity and grounds for optimism 
about the future. 

ERIC BRITTON. 

Paris. 
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Cme History #12: Some Energies’ Independence Station, Scrba, New York. 
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fjpI gSA We brought together 1,300 construction workers, 
120 engineers and designers, almost 3,700 tons of steel, 
and nearly two million feet of cable. 


It’s the largest non-utility affiliared independent 
power plant in the U.S. - and one of the most 
complex. So when Sithe Energies was planning 
this 1,000 megawatt giant to supply power that 
would reach homes across New York State, they 


All for some television and home cooking 


came to us. Even before we began design and 
construction, our proven reputation and experi- 
^ on turnkey projects were major factors in 

Sithe Energies’ ability to secure financing. And 
within just two years, they had their Independence 
Station in upstate New York. 


Right now, companies and governments 
the world over are relying on our integrated 
services for new facilities and modernizations. 
Having consolidated respected names such as 
Ebasco, Badger, and United Engineers & 

Constructors, we 
now serve our clients 
in many industries 
from more than 40 offices globally. Raytheon 
Engineers & Constructors is the single source 
for quality design, engineering, procurement, 
construction, operations, and maintenance — 
bringing together our vast capabilities to work 
for our clients’ success. 


Find out what we can do for you. Tell us your 
needs — we’ll show you how we can make your next 
project a success. 

Call Raytheon Engineers & Constructors today: 
U.S. 617-860-2773 t Asia 86-10-463-8031 Europe 
32-70-3494004. 


Raytheon Engineers & 

Constructors 


Power 

Nuclear 

PhartTW^uhcate8cBkrte ch noto gy 
infrastructure & Transportation 
PoJymerB & Chemicals 
Environmental Services 
Food & Consumer Products 
Petroleum &Gas 
Heavy Eqidpraent & Fabrication 

Metals & Mining 
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Fallout of the Simpson Case 

Lawyers See a Broad Impact on Nation’s Courts 



By Mireya Navarro 

iVw York Tima Service 


: MIAMI— It was 4:30 P.M. 
'.on a recent afternoon and the 


■34 prospective jurors looked 
■tired and impatient. Judge Jef- 


In Bartow, a town of 15,000 
in central Florida, the probing 
of prospective jurors in a recent 
murder case ferreted out one 
who said that, based on his per- 
ception of the Simpson trial, 
defense lawyers would say or do 


lengthy trials or are simply dis- 
gusted with the system. 

Defense lawyers also worry 
about jurors’ unrealistic expec- 
tations: the possibility that 
some jurors may be skeptical of 
their diem’s case unless they 


■urcu ana itnpaucm. toget ^ rffcat off, can “hire Nobel Prize winners 

Jrey Rosinek of P 3 £e bounty aaSrSng lo Assistant State At- to talk about whether this fin- 


•Circuit apologized for bringing 
them into the courtroom so late 


tomey Cass M. Castillo. The 


*KU 1ULU me LUUJ U LVIU OV 1UIV 

day bo, warned tha, jury 


■selection’ would take a few 
hours. 

; “How many of you get your 
courtroom information from 
!the media?" the judge began. 

The prospective jurors 
■chuckled. 

. “What case perchance is 
;that?" he asked. 

■ “O. J.,“ most of ihe group an- 
.swered. 

For the next few minuies, the 
double-murder case in Calif or- 
!nia dominated voir dire in a 
-drug trafficking case in Florida. 

■ “Is there anyone here who’s 
'influenced so much by that case 
■that you can't separate it from 
.'here?” the judge asked. 

! “Do all of you understand 
;that the trial here today, these 
■two gentlemen who are on trial, 
^have nothing to do with any 
other case that’s on trial, wheth- 
er in Florida or California? Do 
you understand that?" 


Here in Miami, Michael 
Band, Dade County's chief as- 
sistant attorney, said that the 
suggestion of crime scene con- 
tamination and tampering in 
the Simpson case has persuaded 
prosecutors to call extra wit- 
nesses to vouch for the integrity 
of the evidence in their cases. 

Indeed, the phenomena of 
the Simpson trial have pushed 
the National Association of 


gerprint was lifted properly,” as 
John Henry Hingson 3d, an Or- 
egon defense lawyer, put it. 

Members of the defense bar 
said that by relying on a “shot- 
gun approach” — shooting 
down every scrap of evidence 
against Mr. Simpson with a bar- 
rage of alternative explanations 
— instead of on a clear strategy. 
Mr. Simpson’s “dream team" 
had fostered public mistrust of 
defense lawyers in general. 

Gerald H. Goldstein, presi- 


Criminal Defense Lawyers to dent of the criminal defense 
include a special forum on its lawyers association, said us 


lessons at a meeting this month. 

And Judy Kozloski, a Superi- 
or Court judge in San Mateo 
County, California, said it had 


members have told him that ju- 
rors nationwide, taking their 
lead from the Simpson trial, are 
more aggressive and “come in 


made her reconsider allowing with the preconceived notion 



QUAKE: 

2,000 Feared Dead 

Confined from Page 1 
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cameras in the courtroom. 

“This is clear proof ttaaL cam- 
eras in the courtroom do not 
prove beneficial,” Judge Koz- 
loski said. “Everybody is play- 


that they're going to be 
abused.” 

“They’re angry," he added. 



just south of Sakhalin, and 
South Korea offered to help, 
but General Loktyonov said 
Russia did not need aid. 

“Wc have 300 professional 
Russian rescue workers in the 
zone plus Defense Ministry spe- 
cialists,” he said. “There is no 
need for foreign rescuers to 
come to S ale h al m .” 

Rescuers were hampered by 
bad roads and rudimentary ser- 
vices. A few cranes were at work 
hauling concrete blocks away 
from the piles of debris. 

Tent cities and field hospitals 
were being set up for those left 
homeless by the quake. 

Altogether. 55,000 people 
lived in the remote northern re- 
gion of Sakhalin that was hit by 


the earthquake. But it was Nef- 
legorsk, dose to the epicenter, 
that took the brunt. 

Alexander Salianikov, chief 
doctor at a hospital here, said 
Lhe injured were suffering from 
multiple fractures and respira- 
tory problems. 

A team of UN experts in nat- 
ural disasters arrived Monday 
in Sakhalin to assess the dam- 
age, UN sources said in Gene- 
va. ( Reuters, AP) 


The Awodmed Press 


Members of the Association of Medical Doctors for Asia loading supplies Monday in Japan for Sakhalin quake victims- 


Slln^^bUcopWoS BOSNIA: U.S. Joins Europeans in Twin-Track Effort QUAGMIRE* EUROPE: New Policy, Old Theme 


to influence public opinion, and 
that is detrimental to both the 


The scene, judges and trial people and the defendant's 
lawyers say, is repeated daily in ri^bt to a fair trial." 


courtrooms around the country. The fallout of the Simpson 


Routinely, they say. they now ^ not be completely 

question jurors regarding their known until after a verdict. But 


knowledge of and attitudes to- using terms like “a caricature." 
ward the O. J. Simpson case. ** a Tinseltown docudrama" and 
trying to gauge what many legal “an embarrassment," many de- 


experts consider to be its un- fense lawyers and prosecutors 
healthy influence on public per- agree that the trial has served 


ceptions of the criminal justice U p a distorted view of American 


system. 

For years, lawyers say. they 


justice. 

They decry the spectacle of 


used television programs like witnesses seeming to say one 
“‘Perry Mason." “LA. Law” thing under oath and another 
and “Matlock" to point out and 


then dispel myths about trials, 
like the misconceptions that a 
defendant must prove his inno- 
cence or take the witness stand. 
Now they use the Simpson case. 

The peculiarities of the Simp- 


son case, from the long jury practitioners. 


outside the courtroom; of ju- 
rors accusing other jurors of vi- 
olating the judge's orders: of 
lawyers attacking witnesses 1 
credibility in press interviews, 
and of the play-by-play analysis 
supplied by legal scholars and 


sequestration to the small army 
of lawyers assembled on both 
sides, judges and lawyers say. 


Defense lawyers worry in 
particular about jurors. Many 
outside factors may influence a 


are almost as far removed from juror’s opinion in a case, such as 
the realities of the typical court- one's personal dealings with the 


room as is a fictional drama. 

Here, as in other places, lhe 
Simpson trial is broadcast even- 
day, in part or “gavel to gavel," 
by radio and television stations. 
Few in legal circles can remem- 
ber a more sensational and pub- 
licized trial since the Lindbergh 
kidnapping case. 


police. But lawyers say they 
have found none as pervasive, 
or dangerous, as the Simpson 
trial, which began in January 
and could last months more. 

Many lawyers say they ex- 
pect more people to be less will- 
ing to serve on juries because 
they fear being committed to 


Continued from Page 1 
here for a meeting of the Con- 
tact Group. 

NATO foreign ministers 
were to start a long-planned, 
two-dav gathering in the Dutch 
resort of Noordwijk on Tues- 
day. The European Union min- 
isters issued a statement saying 
lhe body “supports diplomatic 
efforts in course to achieve the 
mutual recognition of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Serbia-Mon- 
tenegro" and condemning what 
it called the Bosnian Serbs' 
“odious hostage- taking.” 

The statement also backed 
what it called “reinforcement 
measures” lo allow UN troops 
to “regain their freedom of 
movement.” But it came up 
with no greater threat to the 
Bosnian Serbs, who have seized 
the initiative in the crisis, than 
to warn them “of the conse- 
quences to which they were ex- 
posing themselves.” 

Within Europe, Britain and 
France, whose combined troops 
in Bosnia form the biggest sin- 
gle element of the UN force, are 
the leading powers in efforts to 
defuse the crisis, but the Bosni- 
an Serbs' humiliation of the IfN 
and of NATO is seen increas- 
ingly as a challenge to U.S. 
leadership. 


Officials traveling with Mr. ened to pull its troops out of EliTOpB S CHoiCSS 
Christopher said this was “why Bosnia if they are not permitted x 

it is even more imperative" for a stronger capability for self- Coatfamed from Plage 1 


UN forces to stay in Bosnia, defense. The talk of regrouping 
Both the Prime Minister John the LIN troops, however, has 


Major of Britain and President caused Washington to express 
Jacques Chirac of France gave fears that the redeployment of 


President Bill Clinton assur- the peacekeeping forces in Jarg- 
ances last weekend that their er settlements would effectively 


forces would stav and both said abandon remote Muslim en- 


their troops would be rein- claves to the Bosnian Serbs. 


forced, the official said. 


A key part of the strategy 


In Brussels. Foreign Secre- relates to Mr. Milosevic, whom 
tary Douglas Hurd of Britain the Contact Group has been 


said: "We are substantially seeking to persuade for months 
strengthening the British con- to recognize Bosnia and Croatia 


tingem in order that the British as independent states. That, in 
troops there can be protected, turn, Mr. Hurd said, would 
The French view is fundamen- “draw a line under any effort to 


tally the same as ours." 
Twelve hundred British 


achieve a ‘greater Serbia.' '* 

In this thinking, the move 


Continued from Page 1 

them to defend themselves. But 
France cannot withdraw unilat- 
erally without wrecking any 
chance Mr. Chirac may have of 
realizing his ambition of lead- 
ing the European Union into 
the 21st centrny. 

Britain and France could 
agree jointly to leave and get 
Spain, Sweden and other Euro- 
pean Union countries to pull 
out with them, but that would 
be seen as cynical abandon- 
ment of the Bosnian civilian 
victims of the fighting, whose 
protection is the United Na- 


Gmtinoed from Page I 

eign Minister Klaus ECInkel of 
Germany, in a speech in Wash- 
ington last week — said they 
were concerned that America’s 
attention was drifting toward 
the fast-growing markets of 
Asia and Latin America. 

“There is definitely a sense in 
Europe that a vacuum has de- 
veloped between Europe and 
the U.S.," said Jeffrey E. Gar- 
ten, undersecretary of com- 
merce for international trade. 

“This is partly a result of a 
European sense' that we have 
spent most of our time and en- 
ergy on other areas," be added. 
“And with the end of the Odd 


tions’ main reason for being War, the reduction of American 


troops are to leave for Bosnia would also put pressure on the 
on Tuesday, but it is not clear Bosnian Serbs to accept a peace 


whether they will fall under proposal drawn up by the Con- 


there. 

So diplomacy turns in circles. 


forces in Europe and no wide- 
spread security threat there is a 


British or UN command. 


tact Group offering them 49 


“The LIN needs to be re- percent of Bosnia. U.S. officials 
grouped so it is less vulnerable said Mr. Milosevic has accepted 


with the main hope of change [ear tlwt the essential glue that 
now seen in the face-saving pos- “ the relationship together 


and weak.” Mr. Hurd said. The 85 percent of a complicated 
French foreign minister. Herve proposal linking recognition of 


de Charette. also urged a stron- Bosnia and Croatia to the sus- 
ger mandate for the UN forces pension and lifting of sanctions 


to defend themselves. 

“France believes the UN 


against Belgrade. 

But the negotiation is stalled 

U. t Cl....;.'. 


troops must have stronger over Mr. Milosevic’s demand 
means to ensure their own secu- that the sanctions be lifted 


rity;" he said. 


automatically once they have 


"France has previously threat- been suspended. 


BOOKS 


ability that Mr. Milosevic may 
soon agree to recognize Bosnia 
in exchange for a lifting of the 
UN sanctions against his coun- 
try-. 

Britain is sending in 1.200 
more soldiers to protect the 
3.565 already in Bosnia, and 
France is sending an aircraft 
carrier and an amphibious as- 
sault force lo the Adriatic for its 
3,835 soldiers to call on for help 
if the Serbs try to attack them. 

The French and the British 


seems to be coming apart” 

To strengthen political ties. 


Mr. Christopher win propose ought to be built — aneconom- 
stepped-np cooperation on ic bridge — although it won’t be 


halting the spread of nuclear built ove 
weapons, seeking peace in the Some 
Middle East, helping political rials are 
reform in the former Soviet bloc gp-skwr’; 
and providing aid to the Third with Hi 
World, Eastern Europe and member 
Russia. While trans-Atlantic Detnofin 
coordination is often done hap- — labor 
hazardly through occasional Presk te n 
meetings. Mr. Christopher will pushed! 


also have agreed lo consolidate call for setting up more formal 
the deployment of the UN — 


built overnight.” 

Some administration offi- 
rials are said to be pushing for a 
go-slo^'&|priMcb' triftftte trade 
with fed^^befeauss' they re- 
member how an important 
Demofistih Party constituency 
— labor unions' 1 — soured on 
Jftesfcfcot BS Chacon when he 
pusbed.iG^^J^fi American 
Free Tirade* Agreement. 


STALIN'S LETTERS TO 
MOLOTOV, 1925-1936 

Edited by Lars T. Lib. Oleg H 
■Naumov and Oleg V. Khle\'niuk. 
■Translated from the Russian by 
■Catherine A. Fitzpatrick. 27 6 
■pages. S25. Yale University 
Press. 

■Reviewed by 
Donald J. Raleigh 


WWT: THEY'RE READING ‘ \ 


I N 1 969 at age 79, a crotchety 
Vyacheslav Molotov, ar- 


i Vyacheslav Molotov, ar- 
guably Joseph Stalin's most 
: ^trusted apostle, deposited in the 
Communist Party archive 79 
original letters and notes be had 
received from Stalin between 
.1925 and 1936. Stalin penned 
most of the letters to Molotov in 
'.the second half of the 1920s. 
The collection contains only 13 
documents from the 1 930s, none 


• Ingrid de Coster, owner of 
contemporary design gallery in 
Ghent, is reading Fernando 
Pessoa's “Livra do Desassos- 
sego"(“The Book of Disquiet"). 

“There’s no story, just 
thoughts, and it's not to be read 
in two days, but over years. 
Each day I can just open at a 
different place and start and 
finish where I want." 

(John Brunton, 1HT ) 


ries. an ambitious undertaking 
designed to select, publish and 
explain the most historically 
significant documents culled 
from previously inaccessible 
Soviet party and state archives. 

Not finding much of interest 
in the correspondence, the gen- 


gle; however, Lih emphasizes 
that Stalin had a coherent ap- 
proach to running the country-, 
an "anti bureaucratic scenario" 


shares their skepticism. Tuck- 
er’s Stalin was a "Russian im- 
perial Bolshevik." driven above 
all by a “quest for glory." The 
editors also diverge" in their as- 
sessment of Stalin's promotion 
of class war as a weapon in the 
political struggle. Lih’s Stalin 
believed in the guilt of those 
accused of “wrecking” activ- 
ities. while the Russian editors' 
Stalin is more calculating. 

The correspondence does 
help to clarify some controver- 
sial issues, for example, the so- 
called Eastman affair, when the 
American Communist and 
Trotsky supporter Max East- 
man published a book offering a 
behind-the-scenes expose 'of 
Kremlin politics following 


U.S. ts Isolated 


which represented the source of Lenin's death. In light of what 


.from 1928 or 1934, and none of eral reader might be confused 


Molotov’s replies to Statin. 

Old "Stone Bottom" fMolo- 
..tov) apparently took some se- 
crets to the grave with him. 

This correspondence, along 
.with "The Secret World of 
■American Communism" by 

■ Harvey KJehr, John Earl Haynes 

■ and Fridrikh I. Firsov, inaugu- 
rates Yale University Press' 
“Annals of Communism" se- 


by the differing perspectives 
the Russian and American ed- 
itors bring to the project. For 
American editor Lars Lih, the 
letters make a compelling case 
for Stalin as a true believer who 
had the best interests of the rev- 
olution, coiling classes and par- 
ty at heart. 

Lih’s Stalin viewed govern- 
ing as a form of continual srrug- 


his power and authority. Lih 
also argues that in Statin's mind 
the concept of world revolution 
and the Soviet state coalesced. 

For the more cynical Russian 
editors, the correspondence 


the letters have to say about the 
affair. Lih calls for a reassess- 
ment of the struggle for the 
Lenin succession, which he 
casts as a rupture between the 
Politburo and Trotsky, rather 


shows that Stalin "was entirely than as a duel between Stalin 
consumed by the political strug- and T rotsky. 


gle within tiie upper echelons of 


correspondent 


power" and was interested in comes across as an intelligent, 
foreign policy only insofar as it angry, hands-on, capable and 


had a bearing on the question of supremely confident politician _ 
political power. Statin’s biog- who frequently erred. His emo- l0 . make: whether it is worth 
rapher, Robert C. Tucker, who tional range appears to have winning in front of the World 
wrote ' the book's foreword, been confined to degrees of Trade Or g a ni zation if lhe long- 

anger. which even the faithful cost |S harm to their over- 
Molotov had difficulty avoid- all relationship with the United 
ing. Although the letters eon- States. 

tain few memorable passages. Meanwhile, Asian countries 


Continued from Page 1 

are to be imposed on 13 Japa- 
nese-made luxury car models if 
an agreement is not reached by 
June 28. 

The U.S. commerce secre- 
tary, Ronald H. Brown, seemed 
to acknowledge that possibility 
last week in Paris, when he said 
that U.S. government lawyers 
had mixed opinions on whether 
the punitive tariffs violated the 
world trade agreement ap- 
proved last year. 

“He was putting the best pos- 
sible face on things,” a senior 
.American official said of Mr. 
Brown’s comments. “I think 
there is a clear apprehension 
that we are going to court with a 
losing case.” 

Indeed. LLS. officials are 
making little effort to defend 
the legality of the sanctions. In- 
stead. they have begun to send 
direct and indirect messages to 
Tokyo that something much 
more important than auto parts 
is at stake. 

Japanese leaders, they now 
argue, have a weighty decision 


forces, now scattered all around 
Bosnia. 

After a point, consolidation 
would also limit their mission, 
which would lose all justifica- 
tion if the UN soldiers became 
exclusively concerned with pro- 
tecting themselves. 

Worry about the safety of the 
peacekeepers has always been 
the main reason for the reluc- 
tance of UN officials to call in 
NATO air strikes to punish the 
innumer able Serbian violations 
of past cease-fire agreements. 

After two sets of NATO air 
strikes last week against Serbi- 
an targets outride Sarajevo, the 
worst nightmare came true, 
with UN soldiers handcuffed to 
ammunition dumps and now 
more than 200 held hostage by 
the Serbs as insurance against 
any further bombing. 

French mititaiy commanders 
reacted with indignation Mon- 
day, asking French news media 
to mask the faces of the humili- 
ated soldiers. 


NET: Asia’s Temptadon^aad Worry 


Continued from Page 1 

connected to the Internet, a 
number that is expected to grow 
exponentially over the next sev-. 
eral years. According to the In- 
ternet Society, more than 
15,000 computers are hooked 
up to the Internet in Hong 
Kong, more than 8,000 in Stn- 

® e, more than 3,000 in 
and and more than 500 in 
China. 

Most computers are found at 
universities, government offices 
and in the offices of large cor- 
porations, although increasing- 
ly — especially in prosperous 
areas of Hong Kong and Singa- 


pore — computers are found at 
home, used for everything from 
word processing to computer 
games. * 


The free- wheeling criticism 


Among Aria’s authoritarian which might well have 

natrons, onJy North K<nea and 

Burma are sitting nut th« 


book's foreword. 


CHESS 


term cost is harm to their over- 
all relationship with the United 
Slates. 

Meanwhile, Asian countries 


The danger of weakness had 
been foreseen long ago, but not 
acted upon. Last December, af- 
ter the United Nations backed 
down in the face of Serbian at- 
tacks against Bihac, military ex- 
perts met in The Hague and 
agreed on proposals to beef up 
the size of the UN force and 
provide it with helicopters, oth- 
er transport aircraft and armed 
NATO escorts. 


B^are^tingoutthrco^ 

bSS 1 Z v I T^ U . tl0n ’ only P«re<Ima^p^&-“isnw 
Decause they are too poor to of tbou- 


By Robert Bvme i^S^f l . otl lf, r T 1 s - wil1 ? 15 * 4 
1 = to keep the black king in the 

G ARRY KASPAROV won " nter : Kengis sensibly 

the Mihkail Tal Memorial P ?^ 1 ^ !5...Qc6^ 16 Bf3 Bf3 17 
Tournament. In Round 10 he *r- > ^ ^6 left his king in 

beat Edvins Kengis. tfle Ce ?j er , and prepared for 

; Against the Taimanov Varia- q ^^ d , e Q p ,l ay f 18 f5 Ra- 
tion of the Sicilian Defense with 1 9 L Kasparov had 

2...e6, 4...NC6 and 5...Qc7, Ka- J? 1 , of . r » r epower 


Rf7! 28 Qc5 a2 and White roust 
take a perpetual-check draw 
with 29 Qg5 KhS 30 Qh5 KgS 
31 Qg5 KfS 32 QcS Kg8 and so 
on. „ 

Perhaps kengis played 
19..-0-0? in time pressure. He 


they do convey the sense of that do not have Japan’s wealth 
urgency Stalin felt in the need to or political influence fear they 


embark upon a program of rapid would not stand a chance 


industrialization to stave off against American demands that 
foreign domination. They re- ^ey* too, quickly open their 


Six months later, nothing had 
happened. “Our partners at the 
United Nations have been 
dragging their feet,” Mr. Jupp* 
said. 


the center and prepared for Perhaps kengis played 
queenside play after 18 f5 Rb8. 19...0-0? in lime pressure. He 
After 19 Rafl, Kasparov had surely did not foresee Kaspar- 
massed a lot of firepower ov’$ haymaker: 20 Bf6! Accept- 


sparov does not leave an easy 
trail to follow. He used 6 Be3 ao 
7 Bd3 Nf6 8 0-0 Ne5 9 h3 Bc5 
lOKhl d6 11 F4Ned7 12a3ina 
game last year with Ivanchuk. 
But now his choice is 6 Be2. 

The Taimanov is known for 
its versatility. Thus, after S 
Khl. Black has the option of 
backing into a Scheveningen 
Variation with 8...d6, 9...Be7 
and 10 ...0-0 or going for coun- 
terattack, as Kengis did, with 
8...Nd4 9 Qd4 Bc5 10 Qd3 h5. 

Kasparov’s 11 Bg5!?, the 
plan being to answer ll...Ng4 
with 12 f4 and if IZ...Nf2, then 
13 Rf2 Bf2 14 e5 Bc5 15 Ne4 
gives White a promising attack. 

Since the move !0...h5 had 
already made castling kingside 
risky, Kasparov proceeded to 


massed a lot of firepower ovs haymaxer: tuo: Accepi- 
against the king’s win a. Kengis ing the bishop sacrifice with 
should have ventured 20...gf would run into 21 Rg3 

19 Rb2!? 20 fe Qe62T Rf7 On Kh7 22 fe KhS 23 Qe2 with the 

22 RT7 Kf7 23 Qd7 Kg8 24 h4 decisive threat of 24 Qh5 maw. 
a3! 25 Bf6 gf 26 ef Rh7 27 Qd5 -After 22...ef 23 Rf5! Rb6 24 


veal his contempt for the West, 
the priority he gave to exporting 
grain in order to secure foreign 
credits for the country's am- 
bitious industrial plans, his dis- 
regard for human life and his 
calculated decision to greatly 
expand vodka production to 
help pay for modernization, de- 


markets or face strong sanc- 
tions. 


9 WTO Can See Both Sides 
Japan won backing in the 
World Trade Organization on 


World Trade Organization on 
Monday for its contention that 
auto-import sanctions an- 
nounced bv the United States 


But the damage to the United 
Nations, to the NATO allianra^ 
and to the peace and stability of 
Europe that the allies are sworn 
to preserve is incalculable. 


afford computers and the tele- 
phone equipment needed to 
reach the network. 

Internet service made its de- 
but m China only two years 
ago, but there are already at 
least eight Internet servers 
mere, including a. commercial 
seroce available to the general 
pubhc that was established in 
«x>pexation with Sprint, the 
American telecommunications 
company. 

In January. Beijing an- 
nounced that it would create a 
nationwide computer network 

unking more than 100 collese 

to toe Internet, evS 
though students at those same 
campuses were the center of po- 

™ r l^ anmcn crackdown. 


fredy araz2a&fe4o»ttps of thou- 
sands of ccu^poie&^ers in Sin- 
gapore — anti numoits around 
the world Inier- 

net. , t > 

China is reportedty planninB 

to limit access by. sprang high 
fees for Internet usef Ata s«ni- 

narm Hong Kong last wedc, a 

researcher tor China's Ministry 
of Posts and TdcCcfamunica- 
tions, Jiang lintaof<&tid that 
China was looking' for other 
ways of controlling access. He 
did not elaborate. 

Singapore is catimg for self- 
p olici ng of the system and has 
warned that it would ftdre legal 
action against anyone woo 
dared use the Internet to trans- 
mit pornographic or seditions 
material. 



Qh5!, theie was no point in go- 
ing cn with 24...Rf6 because of 
25 ef Rb8 26 Qh6 Bf8 27 Rg6 fg 
28 Qg6 Kh8 29 17 Bg7 30 Rh5 
Qh5 31 Qh5 Bh6 32 Qh6 male. 
Kengis gave up. 


spite the colossal social costs of w c fe against the rules of the ij* . 
excessive drinking. new body. Reuters reported IVJOL, IVmlllg oil 

On Dec. 5. 1929. Stalin wrote from Geneva. 




Last year, the Singapore gov- 
ernment acknowledged it rule d 
through the files of uses of 
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thai collectivization was going 
well. Was he deceived by of- 
ficial reports from the 
provinces sent to him? W as he a 
victim of the regime's official 
discourse that did not allow for 
the state-driven program to 
fail? The editors might have 
speculated more about the sig- 
nificance of such remarks. 


Donald J. Raleigh is profes- 
sor of Russian history at the 


But a U.S. counterclaim that 
domestic regulations and prac- 
tices of Japanese car firms 
made it difficult for foreign 
manufacturers to compete on 
equal terras also received sup- 
port. trade diplomats said. 

Jean-Pierre Lcng. the Euro- 
pean Union's ambassador to 
the WTO, told a meeting of the 
organization's Council on 
Trade in Goods that even an 
advance announcement of 


■tjpnre France- Frost- 

AMMAN, Jordan — ■ About 


joraan — -About Nn«..,nt. 

30 people were killed and hun- aware of th? ^ emorc 

dreds wounded when elite Iraqi the threat 311(3 

security forces crushed riots in a thansS^? ? 6 ^ ract 
province west of Baghdad two 3 ““ 


even though it has the fries of users « 

difficulty^^uinrJS^, 11313 Tecfa aet,one<rfthetwogpveni- 
<rf elec2Uc t Sf*i^^“| c S? 2 toteitiet presi- 
dents living abroad. m sautit; at pornography. 


province west of Baghdad two tWarS?^ . au- 


The search turned upa few pc«> 
QOgraphic images, leading the 
government to post a computer- 
ized warning to Technet users 
about “coontersodal activity.” 

But the sweep abo alarmed 
foreign corporations operating 
133 Singapore that use the Inter- 
net for electronic; tnafl. The 

companies feared that ibe goy- 


Universiry of North Carolina sanctions in a dispute could not 
and author of "Revolution on he accepted under the organiza- 


the Volga" and other works. tion’s rules if it affected trade. 


riflv me strictest cen«srHki« • . 

laws in Asia. clcslcens<>r5lll P foreign corporations operating 

17inRamSi^S?3 , i ft ? y In Sto&apore, the eovem mS ^8^»re that usrtfo Inter- 

SSSScS SJs&ES 

huhof Souths porate information. Hie Slog*- 

KESSSSK 2 

y and so it not only aflSTis “ttchtion of .conducting 

J ““ vw » me*- more „ 


nnanndtmt^-sj^clies. 
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mechanisms, like regular meet, 
ings of top U-S. and European 
anti-narcotics officials. 

The way Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hind of Britain de- 
scribed it in a speech on May 22 
in Chicago, increased coopera- 
tion is vital so that the United 
States and Europe can be 
“pathfinders” that lead world 
efforts toward peace, stability, 
free trade and prosperity. 

As for economic cooperation, 
UJS. and European diplomats 
say that while setting up a 
trans-Atlantic free-trade area is 
a decade or two away, opening 
talks to establish such an area 
can inject new energy into the 
relationship. 

During a visit on Thursday to 
Washington, Mr. Kinkd, who is 
a leading advocate of a free- 
trade area, said: “Now that eco- 
nomic and financial issues have 
come more to the foreground, 
next to NATO another pillar 
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public, access to the Internet, 
but it abo encourages it. 

The r ISag^>bad^gbvenunent 
offers two teVipCS.xwniiectmg 
computer mei^tojhe Internet, 
and a tifiriJT ^service is 

being fdriwtL choice is 
other wemasrerdK:technolo^y 
or it will-, master : us,” said 
George Yeo, tfeinflaster of in- 
formation andifie^arts. 

But t hat a 

er, dial a focat-phhae number 
and type a simp^e^msttuction 
an the keybc»zd r to ^id ft pleth- 
ora of nK^tiyanonynibus invec- 
tive about t&e gqVenrajeat, 
along with some Spirited de- 
fenses of it. • 
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Clockwise from top left: Lagerfeld with design by runner-up Julien MacDonald (left) and winner Roger Lee ; designs by Stoekdale. Mason and McLean: Matthew Wood {left) and his Dunhill winner ; pooch liat^^S^Ule^^ecTiom' 


Designing Students: Cream of the Crop Among Britain’s Graduates 


By Suzy Menkes 

Intmttakuial Herald Tribune 


L ondon — Karl 
Lagerfeld was faced 
with a dflemroa. Which 
of 16 fashion students 
deserved first prize? His answer 
was to pick nve finalists, puli 
out his pen — and writepo^af 
checks of £3,000 ($4,800) each 
to the four runners-up at Lon- 
don’s Royal College of Art. 

The checks were photo- 
copied, framed and banked. And 
the story about the Kari Lager- 
feld Scholarship had already be- 
come legend by the time the 
college staged its annual fashion 
show two weeks later. 

Last week, in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth's sister. 
Princess Margaret, and of 
Romeo Gigli (who gaveanother 
award), the 28 students present- 
ed their final-year collections. 

This period is high noon for 
fashion graduates. In New York 
last Friday, the Fashion Insti- 


tute of Technology closed its 
50th anniversary celebrations 
with a graduation ceremony at 
Radio City Music HalL 

In Berlin on May 19, Vivi- 
enne Westwood showed what 
the students she taught had 
achieved in three years. Parson ’s 
Paris School of Design staged its 
sheftron May 23 — before the 
fashion course is scaled down to 
a single yearJn mid-Jane, a 
Graduation Fashion Week in 
London brings together the 
showings of Britain’s colleges. 

The Royal College of Art is 
different — not only because it is 
a post-graduate course, but also 
because its alumni are snapped 
up by the world’s leading fash- 
ion houses. Gigli’s involvement 
in the annual International Wool 
Secretariat’s project follows in 
die fashion footprints of Giorgio 
Armani, Escada and MaxMara. 

Such is the prestige a ttached 
to the RCA that its rector. Pro- 
fessor Anthony Jones, spoke of 
an “army of sponsors.” One 


seemed most unexpected: 
Spiders pet foods. Guests at the 
Banqueting House in Whitehall 
were greeted by kitsch topiary 
and floral arrangements in dog- 
gy shapes — including a Bench 
poodle created out of fluffy 
white flowers. 

As a result, the show opened 
with a wacky passage of hats 
shaped like bone-biscuits or 
Scottish terriers, as well as 
swimwear made from plastic 
packaging — just the shenani- 
gans that the public expects 
from students. 

But the strength of the Royal 
College is not just what is seen 
on the runway. As in shows by 
internationally renowned de- 
signers, modem clothes using 
interesting and inventive tex- 
tiles need to be seen close up. 

So when Laura Watson, win- 
ner of die Browns boutique wool 
prize, sent out Victonan-style 
hooded cloaks and cage-skirts to 
the music from the film “The 
Piano,” it was bard to see dial 


this was an imaginative knitwear 
collection. 

And although Stuart Stock- 
dale. the Gigli award winner, 
might have seemed kooky, 
showing fitted wool jackets 
with nylon skirts inflated by a 
pump, the result was an original 
and creative use of volume and 
changing shapes. 

“Students' runway shows 
are meant to attract attention to 
themselves," says Susannah 
Handley, tutor in fashion and 
textiles. “Sometimes people 
who don’t show very well have 
wonderful conceptual ideas. 
They sense the ether of what 
might be coming in. Teaching is 
to try and make the intellectual 
processes many up." 

Textile innovation and tech- 
nology were constant thanes in 
the RCA show, from Flora 
McLean’s nylon skirts whirling 
like flying saucers, through 
Stephen Banks’s tailored 
menswear in cyberspace blue 
and the striking hats like mad 


scientist sculptured from Jo Gor- 
don. (Two of the Lagerfeld run- 
ners-up were also milliners.) 

But perhaps significantly. 
Anna Mason, who had previ- 
ously won the Lagerfeld schol- 
arship. was one of the rare stu- 
dents to present intricately cut 
but simple clothes, using shades 
of cafg au Lai t and cream. 

Several British industry rep- 
resentatives (who declined to 
be quoted) claimed that the 
RCA's focus on creativity often 
resulted in unrealistic and un- 
wearable clothes. 

“I cell my students ‘I don't 
want you to be creative — I want 
you to start by copying,’” said 
Westwood of her Berlin stu- 
dents. “A teacher should give 
good models to look at — and 
the education is about self-dis- 
ciplne. I hope to teach them to be 
competent.” 

Gigli, while praising the stu- 
dents who had come to his Milan 
studio and selected Italian yams 
and fabrics, admitted that you 


cannot expect to find 10 creative 
students in a single year. 

The main concern voiced 
about the Royal College of Art 
students is that they are skimmed 
off by foreign companies. There 
are two theories about this phe- 
nomenon: that an unresponsive, 
mass-market British industry is 
incapable of absorbing creative 
talent, or that the students are 
unwilling to temper creativity to 
the market place. 

Alan Duddle. a director of 
Dunhill, spoke out about the 
“brain drain" of British fash- 


ion talent. “It is a compliment to 
the Royal College," said Dud- 
dle. "But what a terrible shame 
that there are so few oppor- 
tunities for creative talent m the 
British fashion industry that 
they leave the country in such 
large numbers. There is a short- 
age of management willing to 
make a long-term invest- 
ment." 

A study by the British Fash- 
ion Council disputed Duddle’s 
claim. Three-quarters of 
Britain's 1994 design-college 
graduates were working within 


six months, 60 percent in design, 
some in related careers, and only 
1 1 percent abroad according to 
the survey of 17 colleges. 

Yet the future of fashion grad- 
uated worldwide is an issue, for 
there are few investors now pre- 
pared to invest in new names. 

The problem is noL so much 
with this year's graduates, who 
are fortunate to be able lo work 
in a maestro's studio. But who 
will support these alumni in 
seven or 10 years time to create 
the design companies for the 
new millennium? 
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In the Hamptons, a Frothing Bouillabaisse 


By Neil MacFarquhar 

New York Times Service 

AST HAMPTON, 
New York — Twelve 
hours before this year’s 
bistros-of-the-moment 
served their first calamari ap- 
petizers, in fact well before 
many of their clients had even 
lifted an eyelid, Danny King was 
‘ on the bay, straining under nets 
laden with just plain squid. 

Even as he lifted, King, his 
face framed by a white -flec ked, 
rounded beard of the type his 
ancestors might have worn 200 
years ago, kept watch for tbe 
cigarette boats stinging across 
Gardiners Bay. 

“You used to go fishing and 
you didn’t see half a dozen 
boats all day,' 1 he said, his long 
iron hook bringing up a trap net 
swarming with squid skate, 
rockfish, striped bass, fluke, 
blowfish, sea robin and horse- 
shoe crabs — a living, frothmg 
bouillabaisse. 

Now on foggy days, he said, 
he hesitates to venture even me 
1 00 yards offshore to check his 
nets. “I keep my £ ead .f°?ff 
around in circles, he said- 
lot of these people don t too w 
where they are and just keep 
going full throttle- _ , 
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truer when we forget who the 
locals are,” said Helen S. Rat- 
tray, the editor and publisher of 
The East Hampton Star, who 
some natives barely consider lo- 
cal, even though she has lived 
here formore than three decades. 
“They are disappearing." 

It has been years since those 
rooted on eastern Long Island 
got a September break from the 
crowds. Faxes, computers and 
multimillion -dollar houses have 
made the Hamptons a virtual ex- 
tension of Manhattan. A recent 
state study estimated that $10 
pillion has been invested in sec- 
ond homes, and there is no great 
urge to shutter them come Labor 
Day. 

“In October we now have the 
Hamptons Film Festival, just to 
extend the misery,” said Bill 
Henderson, a publisher who 
took refuge from New York 15 
years ago and now escapes from 
East Hampton to Maine until 
Thanksgiving. Not even that 
date may be safe; a just-opened 
Hamptons branch of a SoHo 
(Manhattan) eatery is planning 
a New Year’s Eve party. 

Still, the crowds reach a 
crescendo In the summer, when 
traffic along much of the 30 
miles between Southampton 
and Montank all but stops, and 
the only positive thing anybody 
can say about the gridlotj and 
the difficulty making a left turn 
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across the Montauk Highway is 
that it keeps accidents to a min- 
imum. 

It is little wonder, then, thar 
the vehicle of choice for the 
standing still has become tbe 
British Range Rover, which is 
somewhat akin to driving a tur- 
bo-charged living room couch. 

David Yunnan, a jewelry de- 
signer, and his wife, Sybil, 
paused on the way from Man- 
hattan to plunk down $55,000 
for a silvery blue version. 

“Before we got to die house, 
we stopped here to buy,’’ Mrs. 
Yurman said. “It’s a very cushjj 
ride. It’s a status car out here." 
Tbe couple appeared a little un- 
settled when someone men- 
tioned that dealers in Brooklyn 
or New Jersey might sell it 
$4,000 cheaper, but protested 
the idea of venturing into 
Brooklyn to buy a car. 

Since most customers barely 
get to drive their cars on the 
road, much less off. Bob Dan- 
man, a salesman chi the lot, said 
that the dealership rents out the 
Bridgehampton race track ev- 
ery Labor Day, filling it with 
mud puddles, gravel slides and 
hillocks so the vehicle owners 
can splash around in four-wheel 


drive. "It’s a fantasy,” Dao- 
man said. “They love it." 

Although more and more 
people stay put in eastern Long 
Island come September. Tony 
Bullock, the supervisor in the 
town of East Hampton, esti- 
mates the area population 
surges to 225,000 from 100,000 
over tbe summer. “I know from 
our garbage flow," he said. 
“It’s 18 to 20 tons a day in 
winter, while peak weekends 
generate over 120 tons a day.” 

Thai 50-day influx generates 
between 60 and 70 percent of 
tbe year’s economic activity, be 
said, a number likely to grow as 
major employers like Drum- 
mond Aircraft leave and are not 
replaced. 

The business of building or 
buying second homes keeps an 
army of lawyers, architects, 
carpenters, bouse painters and 
gardeners busy almost year- 
round. Local shops have to pay 
more than minimum wage to 
keep workers. And about 80 
percent of the $260,000 col- 
lected for parking tickets last 
year in East Hampton came 
over the summer. 

The days when summer 
meant a slower pace and getting 


away from it all seem lost for- 
ever. The East Hampton Star is 
probably one of the few small- 
town newspapers in America 
with its own 14-page arts sup- 
plement and an editor who wor- 
ries that chasing Steven Spiel- 
berg. an area resident, for a 
profile might duplicate an ar- 
ticle in Vanity Fair. 

Dan’s Papers, the grandfa- 
ther of die local giveaway 
weeklies, splashed things like 
UFO sightings across its pages 
in the 1 960s. Now Catherine J. 
Squires, the editor's assistant, 
calls the artsy from covers 
“collectible," and hands out a 
list of three fetes for its 35th 
anniversary. “Our gala party 
on June 17 has an A-list that 
would just knock your socks 
off, people like Donald Tramp 
and Mort Zuckerman." she 
said. 
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International Herald Tribune 

L ondon — Jean 

Muir, the distin- 
guished fashion de- 
signer and a leading 
member of the British design 
establishment, died Sunday of 
cancer at the age of 66. 

In her work, as in her per- 
sonal style, Muir had a clas- 
sical rigor. The jersey dresses 
that launched her label in 
1966 demanded precision 
cutting. Muir described her- 
self as * ‘an engineer with fab- 
ric" and was named by the 
Bench la reine de la robe (the 
queen of the dress). 

“Miss Muir." as she was 
always known, had a mission: 
to encourage the craft of fash- 
ion. rather than design in the 
abstract. She was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society of 
Aits in 1973. a Commander 
of the British Empire in 1 984, 
and to British fashion's Hall 
of Fame in 1994. 
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MILAN — Compagtue In- 
dustrial! Ri unite, the industrial 
bedding company controlled by 
Carlo Dc Beneditti, said Mon- 
day that losses at Olivetti SpA 
&nd write-downs at other units 
forced it to post a loss in 1994. 

The conglomerate had a loss 
of 377 3 billion lire ($232 mfl- 
«on) for 1994, compared with a 
Profit of 16 billion lire in 1993. 
The loss included CTR's 153 bil- 
tion-Iira share of Otivetti’s 679 
biOkm-Iira loss for 1994. CIR 
owns 24 percent of Olivetti, 
winds reported its results Fri- 
day. 

CIR also wrote down the val- 
ue of its investment in Banque 
Dumenil Leble for 230 billion 
lire to reflect provisions for bad 
loans at the French mortgage 
lender. The bank, which is fully 
owned by CER’s 49 percent-con- 
trolled French subsidiary Cerus 
SA, is due to be dosed down. 

Besides its stake in Olivetti, 
CIR has 53 percent of the rail- 
road switching equipment .*> nd 
machinery maker Sasib SpA, 51 
percent of the car parts company 
Sogefi SpA, and 59 percent of 
the publishing company Gruppo 
Editorials Espresso SpA. 

(Bloomberg, AP) 


GM Watches the Clock 

Talkative Shareholders Get Cut Off 


By James Bennet 

New York Times Serna 


WILMINGTON. Delaware — When the 
chairman of General Motors Corp. muzzled a 
nun, any shareholder's hopes that GM might 
bend its new rules to limit their speaking time 
at its annual meeting began to melt away. 

When he did it again, all hopes must have 
vanished. “Again, sister, your minute is up." 
said the chairman, John SmaJe, in his weary, 
growling baritone. 

Like basketball shot docks, two digital 
signs, in glaring red, ticked off Lhe seconds 
racked up by each outspoken shareholder. 
Each was held to a total of 10 minutes. 

Those who overshot found themselves 
squawking into a dead microphone, as Mr. 
SmaJe briskly summoned the next speaker. 
Control of the mikes gave Mr. Sraale clear 
victory Friday in what became a grudge 
match against three belligerent shareholders. 

“I'm not done!" hollered one of the trio. 
George Sitka of Bristol. Connecticut. 

“Well," Mr. SmaJe said, “yes. you are." 

Closely watched by other companies. GM 
is trying to discipline its historicaJIy raucous 
shareholder meetings. 

“We're moving in the right direction." Har- 
ry Pearce, a GM executive vice president, said 
after GNfs 87th annual meeting. He said GM 
spent only SI 50.000 on the meeting this year, 
compared with $1.2 million in 1994. But turn- 
out this year, at 137 people; was the lowest 
since at least 1948. 


Despite the low attendance, Mr. Pearce 
Mid the new forum allowed GM to hear from 
more shareholders than in the past. 

"We can't allow two or three people to 
dominate the meeting,” he said, adding that 
GM hoped to emphasize less-formal regional 
meetings with investors. It intends to hold 12 
such meetings this year: some 6,000 share- 
holders have attended 26 regional meetings 
since 1993. 

At the annual meeting, executives were 
peppered with queries on such matters as how 
GM was protecting shareholders from the 
Ebola virus, and whether Jack Kevorkian was 
da m ag in g the image of the industry by help- 
ing people kill themselves in a van. (Mr. 
SmaJe said he thought the van was a Chrysler, 
although it is actually a Volkswagen.) 

One gentleman requested a seal on the 
board; Mr. Sitka requested the resignations 
of Mr. SmaJe and John Smith Jr.. GNfs presi- 
dent and chief executive, as he had last year. 

Nevertheless, a few interesting details 
emerged. 

In response to shareholders' questions, ex- 
ecutives said GM spent $220.6 million on 
recalls during 1994, and $300 million on fees 
for outside legal counsel. 

Ip addition, a group of nuns engaged Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Smale in a discussion of GM"s 
military sales abroad, and whether the compa- 
ny was paying its Mexican workers enough. 

A more typical, and less illu minatin g ex- 
change ensued when Evelyn Davis said she was 
concerned that GM was promoting too many 
women. “What chance does a man have for 
promotions ai General Motors?” she asked. 


U.S.-Japan Fray 
Shakes APEC’s 
Trade Goals 


I 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 


Asian markets are dosed, there 
might be a tendency to pull 
back from Asia.” 
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EU Warns Members Over U.S. Air Deals 


V* lfk ? a * tpa dotnr rates of mocks tre Tokyo, Hum York. London, and 
Amondrei, Australia, Austria, Bolgtan, Bud, Canada, CMo, Dammofc, Rntaid, 
S*™* 1 Ge ?*P' 1 t*"*® Kco ®' **■** M ute* . NUhartend a , Hum To ol o n il . Norway, 
Singapore, Spain, Sweden, Sarilzartond and VannuNla. For Tokyo, Now York and 
London, the mde* is composed &t the 20 top jaw in luma at mmkur c mtetafltv?, 
othormso the tan top stocks ore tracked. 
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BRUSSELS — The European Commis- 
sion said Monday it would sue six Europe- 
an Union governments that have iniiialwt 
so-called open-sloes air accords with the 
United States unless they abandoned the 
agreements. 

A spokeswoman for EU Transport 
C ommi ssioner Neil Kiimock said letters to 
that effect would be sent this week to those 
countries that have initialed accords. 

Under open-skies accords, two coun- 
tries give airlines liberal access to each 
other’s airports. 

They get a month to respond, said Sarah 
Lambert, the spokeswoman. 

The letters asked Belgium, Austria, Lux- 
embourg, Finland, Sweden and Denmark 


to give the assurance that they would not 
pursue accords with Washington. 

Most of these countries have indicated 
in the past to the EU head office that they 
“reserve the right to continue negotiating," 
Ms. Lambert said. “Every indication is 
that these countries still intend to sign" 
despite two previous letters sent bv Mr. 
Kinnock, said Ms. Lambert. 

Mr. Kinnock, who has said air transport 
agreements were the prerogative of the EU 
Commission, plans to ask the EU member 
states to give him a mandate to negotiate 
an EU-wide open-skies agreement with 
Washington when their transport minis- 
ters meet in Luxembourg next month. 

Ms. Lambert said Mr. Kinnock believed 
the already-initialed “agreements to be im- 


balanced" and could be “detrimental to 
everyone" in the long run. 


EU transport ministers were cool to Mr. 
Kinnock’s proposal to take over negotia- 
tions when they met in Brussels in March. 
But they agreed to hold off on pursuing 
their own accords until he had presented 
his arguments for an EU-wide negotiating 
mandate. 


Mr. Kinnock is concerned that EU ; :- 
lines whose home country does not hav a 
pact with the United States, such as ir 
France, would suffer from discount tra >s- 
Atlantic flights landing in EU cities ju a 
couple of hours away by train. 

(AP, Reuters, Bloomb 


SINGAPORE — Weakened 
by the bitter car-trade dispute 
between iis two most powerful 
members, the United States and 
Japan, the Asia Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation forum may 
be unable to produce a credible 
program of trade and invest- 
ment liberalization just when it 
is most needed. 

Officials of the 18-member 
group have warned recently 
that if APEC fails to agree on a 
specific timetable in the next 
few mon ths for achieving i ts de- 
clared goal of free and open 
trade in the region by 2020, it 
risks losing momentum and 
U.S. support. 

Wi dating the stakes in the 
auto dispute with Japan, an 
American official made it dear 
in an interview that the United 
States sees trade and investment 
liberalization within APEC as a 
critical test of whether the high 
import barriers maintained by 
Japan and most other East 
Asian economies will be system- 
atically lowered. 

Japan, a key security ally of 
the United States, is die chair- 
man of APEC for 1995 and will 
host the annual meeting of its 
leaders in Osaka in November. 

The U.S. official, Winston 
Lord, who is assistant secretary 
of stale for East Asian and Pa- 
cific affairs, said during a visit 
to Singapore that the U.S. gov- 
ernment did not have a policy 
of linki ng its economic interests 
in Asia with its security ar- 
rangements. 

But, he added, if “over time 
the American people feel that 
we are being shut out of Asian 
markets, they might well begin 
to question die maintenance of 
our forces and our presence out 
here.” 

Mr. Lord said it was “a fact 
of political life that if the Amer- 
ican domestic perception is that 


The U.S. administration sees 
APEC, which was formed in 
1989, as the key to achieving 
sharp cuts in tariff and non tar- 
iff barriers in East Asia. All the 
main East Asian economies are 
part of the group, along with 
United Suites, Canada, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. 

Yet the cat- trade dispute ap- 
pears to be making President 
Bill Clinton's objective of 
building a Pacific community 

See APEC Page 14 


Nippon Television 
Considers Buying 
A Stake in NBC 


Reuters 

TOKYO — Nippon Televi- 
sion Network Corp. said Mon- 
day it was considering acquiring 
a stake in the U.S. network NBC 
to back up its Asian business. 

“We are di. cussing ways to 
strengthen our ties, including 


captial participation in the 


group, as it is moving to 
invest more m the Asian re- 
gion,” a Nippon Television 
spokesman 

He said deiaiis had not been 
worked out, but added the co- 
operative relationship would be 
limited to • 'changes of pro- 
grams and . stance in news 
reporting. 

An of ri _ . _ .roni japan's 
Ministry o; Pc and Telecom- 
munication., iaid NBC planned 
to start transmitting its pro- 
grams to Japanese audiences 
from Hong Kong via satellite. 

Deregulation cf broadcasting 
by Japan i:» June 1994 enabled 
foreign broadcasters to send 
their TV programs to Japan 
while alio ".ins Japanese broad- 
casters to send their programs 
overseas. 


Thinking Ahead / Commentary 


Europe’s Currency: What’s in a Name? 


By Reginald Date 

International Herald Tribune 


W ASHINGTON — First the 
bank, now the money. Ger- 
many is Once w ffnn using its 
muscle to impose a key, but 
objectionable financial decision on its 
European partners. 

Germany has already bullied the Eu- 
ropean Union into putting its future cen- 
tral bank in Frankfurt, in the Bundes- 
bank's backyard, rather than in Brussels, 
the ElTs capital, where it belongs. 

Now the other countries are reported- 
ly about to feebly cave in to German 


Currency Unit, already widely used for 
accounting and budgetary purposes. 

Germany’s arguments against the Ecu 
are actually perfectly valid. Composed of 
all the currencies in the European Mone- 
tary System, including weak links like 
the pound, the lira and the peseta, the 
Ecu has declined substantially in value 
against (be mark in recent years. 

Everyone agrees that Germans will be 
swayed one way or the other by how the 


But a moment's thought suggests that 
the Franken may also be in for a rough 
ride in the popular press. It is virtually 
begging to be dubbed the “Franken-stein" 
in tabloid headlines — at least in Britain. 


There are plenty of other good names 
around Over the centuries the strongest 
European currencies have included the 
Florentine florin, (he Spanish piaster 
and the Venetian ducal and sequin, al- 
though these would probably not appeal 
to the Bundesbank. 


demands that Europe’s planned new sdn- 
be called 


g]e currency be called the Franken, in- 
stead of the Ecu, the well-establi sh ed 
name long favored by France. 
Germany's message to its partners 


Uermany s message 10 ns parnuas 
goes something like this: “If we don’t get 
our way, lhe German public won't give 
up its beloved Deutscheanark — and you 
can say goodbye to economic and mone- 
tary union.” 

The reason (he threat works is that 
France wants economic and monetary 
union more than Germany does — and 
certainly more than the Bundesbank, 
whose iron hand is behind the campaign 
for the Franken. 

The name is imp ortant. It will be influ- 
ential in persuading Europeans to accept 
the new currency, and making it internat- 
ionally credible alongside the dollar and 


The name for an 
eventual EU currency will 
be influential in 
persuading Europeans to . 
accept h. 


As the new currency will almost cer- 
tainly start mainly in North-Western Eu- 
rope, it is unlikely to get a Latin name. 
One earlier candidate was the thaler, a 
16th century Bohemian coin, which 
eventually spread via Spain to America 
and became the dollar. 


currency plays in the country’s pop- 
’ media. So it is particularly unfortu- 


yen. Most of Europe had seemed ready to 
"3cu, which 


with the Ecu, which conveniently dou- 
bles as the name of an old French coin 
and the Fn glish initials of the European 


newi 

alar media. So it is particularly unfortu- 
nate (hat “one ecu" hi German sounds 
almost exactly the same as “one cow" 
when spoken quickly. 

Franken may seem like a compromise 
with Paris, but it is not. The German 
word for France's currency is franc, the 
same as in French. Franken is reserved 
for the Swiss franc, which the Germans 
take much more seriously. 

Most significantly, the Franken was the 
nam e of early German currencies (hat 
flourished long before the Deutschemark, 
to which many Germans still have a ro- 
mantic attachment. 


But there is one name that has virtual])' 
universal European roots. The Gothic, oi 
Saxon, shilling appears in various spell- 
ings in English, German, Dutch, French, 
Spanish and Italian — not to mention Old 
Norse, Old Slavonic and Provencal. 


Today’s Austrian schilling is one of 
Europe’s stronger currencies, with close 
links to the Deutschemark. It is worth 
about 10 U.S. cents. A European hard 
shilling could be worth much more. 


But whatever the name finally chosen, 
the decision should be Europe's, not 
Germany’s alone. Rightly or wrongly, 
many Europeans fear that a single cur- 
rency will mean being bossed around by 
Germany. With the bank already in 
Frankfurt, calling the money the Fran- 
ken win not reassure them. 


T TAKES MORE THAN MONE 
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BASEL, Switzerland — Inter- 
national Paper Co. said Monday 
it would raise its bid for Holvis 
Holzstoff AG to 550 Swiss 
francs ($457) a share, topping an 
offer by BBA Group PLC erf 
Britain of 500 francs per share 
for the Swiss paper company. 


On Friday, Holvis recom- 
mended that shareholders ac- 
cept BBA's 443 million-franc 
offer, saying it reflected the 
company’s value more accu- 
rately than International Pa- 
per’s original 387 million-franc 
hostile bid made last month. 


Bloomberg Business ffms 

TOULOUSE France— Under a cloudless 
sky on the left bank of the Garonne River 
here, construction workers race to expand a 
semiconductor factory for Motorola Inc. 

“We’re adding 15,000 square feet f 1,350 
square meters] of manufacturing space," said 


facrurcs PCs in Erskine, Scotland AST Re- 
search Inc. and Dell Computer Corp. manu- 
facture in Ireland. 


Makers of computer components and add- 
n systems are closely following computer 


square meters] or manufacturing space, s 
Philippe Bonnette, a Motorola executive. 
Motorola and other U.S. and Asian cl 


But Holvis said the agree- 
ment to sell its Fibenveb non- 
woveiis unit to BBA was irre- 
versible, and International 
Paper said its higher offer of 
490 million francs for all of 
Holvis depended on undoing 
the agreement with BBA. The 
Fiberweb unit, which makes the 
material used in disposable dia- 
pers and surgical gowns, is con- 
sidered the key to the deal. 

“The board wishes to empha- 
* size that BBA was prepared to 
make the offer of 500 francs per 
share on the condition that the 
sale of Fiberweb Group is irrev- 
ocable.” Holvis said in a pub- 
lished statement. “Therefore, in 
case BBA does not receive 50.1 
percent of the shares of Holvis 
or that IP increases its offer to 
over 500 francs, the sale of Fi- 
berweb cannot be reversed. IP 
is aware of this.” 

“This a legally binding and 
irrevocable contract signed last 
Friday," said Rudolf Wenger, 
chief financial officer of Holvis. 
“There is no point where it can 
be attacked.” 

Holvis said it had asked In- 
ternational Paper several rimes 
to increase its offer. Last Thurs- 
day, International Paper raised 
its' offer but the price was not 
competitive with BBA's bid, 
Holvis said. 


Holvis shares were up 11 
francs, at 501 francs, while 
BBA’s shares were up 175 
pence (2S.1 cents), at 235.5. 

International Paper said Hol- 
vis had denied its requests for 
copies of its agreement with 
BBA regarding Fiberweb. If the 
agreement was properly draft- 
ed, that would permit Holvis's 
board to get out of it for fidu- 
ciary or other reasons. Interna- 
tional Paper said. 


Motorola and other U.S. and Asian chip- 
makers are hurrying to add capacity to meet 
skyrocketing demand. Chipmakers are ex- 
pected to invest about 5120 billion in fac- 
tories and equipment through 2000, accord- 
ing to the Semiconductor Industry 
Association. 


A growing part of that capacity is coming 
;o Europe. U.S. and Asian electronics compa- 


“Once the lock-up is re- 
moved, we commit to act quick- 
ly to increase our offer so that 
shar eholders will not experi- 
ence additional delay in obtain- 
ing payment for their shares,” 
International Paper said in a 
letter to shareholders. 

Under the current agree- 
ment, Holvis is to sell Fiberweb 
to BBA for 250 milli on francs, 
regardless of whether the Brit- 
ish company acquires the ma- 
jority of Holvis shares. 

International Paper said it 
believed that Holvis's agree- 
ment with BBA without share- 
holder approval constituted a 
breach “erf their fiduciary duty 
to each of us as shareholders.” 

International Paper has al- 
ready acquired 25 percent of 
Holvis at 435 francs per share. 

(Bloomberg, Reuters) 


,o Europe. U.S. and Asian electronics compa- 
res, after shying away from the region be- 
cause of its slow growth, overcapacity, and 
patchwork of languages and cultures, see Eu- 
rope as the last piece in a global puzzle. 

“With Europe, they complete the circle," 
:-aid Jim Eastiake. an analyst with the market 
research firm Dataquest Inc. 

NEC Corp. is spending $800 million on a 
plant in Scotland; Samsung Electronics Co.- 
has budgeted $700 million for a plant in 
Britain; Intel Corp. recently opened a S750 
million factory in Leixlip, Ireland, and Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices Inc. is considering 
building a $1 billion plant in Dresden, Ger- 
many. 

The most important reason why electronics 
companies are pouring money into Europe is 
“time to market.” Ronnie McBiyde, senior 
computer analyst at International Data Corp. 
said getting to the European market quickly 
meant “you can't have products coming down 
in a ship from Korea,” he said- 
Japanese companies face the added dimen- 
sion of seeking protection from the strength 
of the yen, which has made Japanese-made 
products and components relatively expen- 1 
sjve in Europe and elsewhere. 

Sales of personal computers in Europe 
pw more than 28 percent in the first quarter 
this year, according to DalaquesL 
To be closer to the growing European mar- 
ket, Compaq Computer Corp„ which makes 
about 33 percent of its sales in Europe, manu- 


on systems are closely following computer 
makers to Europe. “It's a viable economic 
proposition to be in Europe when a huge 
chunk of your revenue comes from the Conti- 
nent," said David Kirwan, European pro- 
curement director for Storage Technology 
Corp. Storage Technology makes large com- 
puter storage and retrieval systems. Tbe com- 
pany recently began making systems in Tou- 
louse. 

Time to market is not the only force drawing 
manufacturers to Europe. For some, the cost of 
manufacturing is lower on the Continent. 

Samsung decided to build a complex in 
England partly because it will soon be cheap- 
er to man ufacture in Britain than at home. 

That contradicts the traditional trend of in- 
vestment moving from West to East 

Samsung’s wage costs in South Korea and 
Britain are now equal, at about S6 an hour. 
“But within two or three years.” said Chan 
Bae, managing director of Samsung Electron- 
ics' British unit, “Korean labor costs will be 
higher.” 

Meanwhile, companies looking to build 
more sophisticated products are attracted to 
Europe by its skilled workers, said Trevor 
Yancey, market research analyst at Integrat- 
ed Circuit Engineering Corp. 

In Toulouse. Motorola has started its first 
research center outside the United States. The 
company said it came to southwest France to 
tap local talent in the telecommunications 
and power industries. 

Touting highly skilled labor, infrastructure 
assistance, tax breaks and other freebies, Eu- 
ropean towns — such as Toulouse and Gre- 
noble in France, Erskine in Scotland and 
Cork in Ireland — are frantically trying to 
attract foreign investment. 

Being exempt from the European Union's 
social regulations has given Britain and Ire- 
land flexibility in the global labor market. 
Wages in those countries usually are lower 
than elsewhere in Europe, and companies 
find it easier to hire and fire people. 
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FRANKFURT — ■ A Frank- 
furt district court has extended 
its investigation of the German 
real estate magnate Jdrgen 
Schneider to include two new 
instances of fraud relating to 


CAC4Q . 



property developments, a court 
official said Monday. 

Mr. Schneider, who disap- 
peared in April 1994 leaving an 
estimated 5 billion Deutsche 
marks (53.64 billion^ in debt, 
was arrested in Florida earlier 
lhis month. Papers are being 
prepared to seek his extradition 
from the United States. 

The Frankfurt prosecutor’s 
office said that, in addition to 
four counts erf fraud and bank- 
ruptcy already announced, Mr. 
Schneider was also suspected of 
fraud regarding the financing of 
two other properties in the East- 
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era German city of Leipzig. 

In one case, Mr. Schneider 


In one case, Mr. Schneider 
received a loan of 126 million 
DM for a Leipzig property. 
Though the purchase price was 
only one- third of the loan, Mr. 
Schneider justified pan of the 
difference with a receipt showing 
29 million DM had been paid as 
a fee to an Australian company. 

According to prosecutors, the 
receipt was forged and the Aus- 
tralian company had never done 
business with Mr. Schneider. 

Mr. Schneider specialized in 
prestige properties, often old 
buddings needing costly reha- 
bilitation. While he was on the 
run, prosecutors in Frankfurt ac- 
cused him of overstating rental 
incomes and floor space to 
fraudulently obtain loans. 

If convicted, Mr. Schneider 
could be sentenced to 10 years in 
prison. He has denied the 
charges against him and has 
blamed his creditor banks. 

(Reuters, A Pi 
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Very briefly: 


• • Belgium's post and telecommunications authority said it 
received offers from five consortia for a license to operate a 
mobile-phone network: BdceB, Codftd, France Tdecom Mobfies 
I nternational, Mobffis and Unisource Mobile. 

• VNU NV said it would exit the U.S. finandal-data bus iness by 
selling its financial information unit. Disclosure. to Pranark 
Corp~. the owner of Datastream, for 5200 million. 

• AffianzAG is to issue 14,800 new shares at 1,000 Deutschmarks' 
($724) in a 14-for-l rights issue; the issue will increase Allianz’s 
nmminai shar e capital to 1. 1 14 billion. DM from 1.040 billion DM. 

• Deutsche Bank AG is to boy Cocupagma Rwuraarfa de Beoedettf ■ 
SpA’s 51 percent stake in Ftnanza & Future Fond SpA for 200 
billion lire ($123 million). 

• ISS-Intemational Service System AS, the world's largest clean- 
ing company, said it agreed to buy ESGO BV, an cleaning 
company based in Hong Kong; terms were not disclosed. 

• Flnnair Oy said it acquired a 68 percent stake in EstraveL' 

Estonia's largest travel agency; the price of the transaction was' 
not disclosed. AFX. AP, Bloomberg, Reuters. . 


Bank of Japan Cannot Stop Yen’s Rise APEC: U.S.- Japan Dispute Threatens Forum’s Timetable for Free Trade 
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The dollar posted a modest gain against 
the Deutsche mark in Europe on Monday, 
but it ended lower against the yen even af ter 
the Bank of Japan bought dollars in an 
effort to stop the Japanese currency's rise. 

“There’s not much interest in taking the 
dollar higher or lower. The test will come 
tomorrow when the U.FL and the U.S. 
open again.” said a dealer at a German 
bank in Frankfurt- 


pass through either New York or Loudon, 
currency trading was muted. 


“The dollar is staying f >ble on its highs 
as investors are consolit ting their posi- 
tions,” a trader at Bank oniobel said. “I 
expect the dollar to cons lidaie at 1J7 to 
1.40 against the mark.” 


Markets in the United States and Brit- 
ain' were closed for holidays. Since most of 
the world’s foreign-exchange transactions 


The dollar closed a- 
Frankfurt, compared wi 
the dose in New York oi 
it rose to 4.8925 Fre 
4.8445, and in Zurich th 
to 1.1455 Swiss francs f 


.3883 DM in 
1.3771 DM at 
riday. In Paris. 
i francs from 
ollar increased 
1.1345. 


The French franc fell because investors 
are concerned that the government of Prime 
Minister Alain Juppe has not detailed how 
it intends to pay for job-creation plans while 
meeting its pledge to reduce die French 
budget deficit, traders said. 

Speculators betting against the dollar 
pushed it down in early Monday trading in 
Tokyo, but intervention by the Bank” of 
Japan stemmed the slide. The dollar fin- 
ished at 82.15 yen in Tokyo on Monday, 
compared with 82.S3 yen at the close in 
New York on Friday. 


(AFX. AP. Bloomberg Reuters) 


Continued from Page 13 
based on free trade and invest- 
ment difficult to reach. 

On a visit to Tokyo last week, 
Paul Keating, Australia’s prime 
minister, said neither Japan nor 
the United States could afford to 
allow their trading differences to 
“imperil the sense of regional 
community which is now emerg- 
ing” in -Asia and the Pacific. 

He said Japan, for its own 
economic and strategic inter- 
ests, bad co ensure that APEC 
succeeded. “APEC provides a 
means for Japan lo manage its 


trade problems with the U!S. in 
a way which would strengthen 


the international trading sys- 
tem,” Mr. Keating said. 

However, officials and ana- 
lysts in many APEC countries 
are concerned that the U.S.-Ja- 
pan car-trade dispute is fractur- 
ing what was already a tenuous 
basis for consensus on how to 
achieve closer regional econom- 
ic integration. 


sian economist who serves as fairs in the U.S. state depart- 
executive director of the Center ment, denied that the car 
for Strategic and International dispute with Japan would cause 
Studies in Jakarta. APEC lo falter. 


The dispute is causing “many 
in APEC to question how much 
we have in common after all,” 
said Had! Soesastro, an Indone- 


The United States has 
warned that unless Japan agrees 
to open its market more widely 
to American automobile and 
auto-parts makers by June 28, it 
will impose punitive tariffs 
worth $5.9 billion on 13 Japa- 
nese luxury car imports. 


In Singapore, Sandra J.TCris- 
toff, coordinator for APEC af- 


How ever, analysts said that 
in adopting an uncharacteristi- 
cally resolute stand against U.S. • 
pressure over access to its auto 
market, Japan also was starting 
to tom more toward those - 
com tries in APEC such as Chi- 
na, Malaysia and Thailand, that 
want' to resist American pres- 
sure for a negotiated regional . 
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enefits 

from Asset Swap 
With Sister Firm 


doUars ($395.6 

lock announced MOTdary. WhCC ^ 

1 ^!*arf (Holdings) Ltd. will 
US 74.46 

Marco Polo Developments 
x£* w °uh about 3.06 billion 
dollars, to Hongkong Realty & 

Beijing Awards 
Patent Damages 
To Chinese Man 

Remen 

, "7 A Beijing court . 

■ jjshanded down what state 
media on. Monday called Chi- 
na s first million-yuan lodg- 
ment in an intellectual-property 
infringement case, ruling in fa- 
vor of the - 

water 


Trust Co. In return, Hongkong 
TOlty will pass to Whaif 1.58 
™lwn worth of real-estate as- 
sets. including five r esid ential 
properties in The Peak section 
°* Hong Kong, and commercial 
space in the Tsuen Wan section. 

The difference in asset values 
will be balanced by a 1.4$ bfl- 
Hon dollar payment from 
Hongkong Realty to Wharf. 

Whedock owns 45 percent of 
Wharf and 42.1 percent of 
Hongkong Realty. Marco Polo 
Development owns the Marco 
Polo hold in Singapore. Whee- 
lock is owned by World Inter- 
national (Holdings) Ltd. 

Wharf Holdings said the as- 
set shuffle was strictly strategic, 
but analysis said the move was 
more a way of smoothing the 
company’s profit stream. 

Wharf and Whedock said the 
deal would focus Wharf on 
Hong Kong and China, while 

Hongkong Realty would con- 
centrate on the rest of Asia. 

“The move is a strategic move 
to concentrate as much of the 


_ It was the third major anti- 
piracy settlement issued by Ber- 
ing’s main trial' court in two 
weeks, following rulings in favor 
of Walt Disney Co., Pa ramount 
Communications Co.’s Prentice- 
Hall Inc. unit and General Gno- 
ma Corp.’s Harcourt Brace Jo- 
van ovicn Inc. subsidiary. 

. 'Die cases were the first from 
China’s courts since Chinese and 
U.S. officials signed an accord in 
March pledging Bering would 
crack down on copyright, trade- 
mark and patent piracy. 

The Beijing Intermediate Peo- 
ple's court ordered Thngshan 
Fuhao Co. to pay lmiHianynan 
($120,688) compensation to Sun 
Yingui, whose Ba3ang mineral- 
water dispenser is one of China's 
most popular consumer prod- 
ucts. The judgment -was the big- 
gest award in a case of mteSectn- 
al-property-rights infringe m ent 
within Qnna, the official Xin- 
hua news agency said. 

The court also ordered the 
company in the northern city of 
Tangshan topaythe majority of 
legal costs arising from Mr. 
Sun’s two-year-pld lawsuit,, 
Xinhua su'd. Tangshan’” * 
i ordered to 


^ atdy and hand over 

compensation within 10 days. 


toWharf and to move the South- 
east Asia investments and activi- 
ties to Hongkong Realty as part 
of the Whedock Group,” John 
Hung, Wharfs executive direc- 
tor, said afto- Wharfs annual 
meeting on Monday. 

; ' Analysts said Wharf stood to 
make a profit of close to 2 bil- 
lion dollars on the deal That 
would lower its debt ratio to the 
low teens and cover losses at its 
Wharf Cable unit. 

Simon Lo of Kerry Securities 
said most analysts thought 
t growth at Wharf weald 
10 percent to 15 percent this 
, “low compared to the last 
ewyeaxs.” 

“I think this is part erf the 
s strategy to maintain 
growth,” he said, adding 
that tire move was sensible. 

Analysts said the asset shuf- 
fle would hdp Wharf fill gaps in 
its earnings stream. They said 
some of the company’s proper- 
ty developments were unlikely 
to produce income for several 
years, while its cable TV unit 
rantinnwi tO Suffer losses. 

One analyst who asked that 
his name not be used said: 
“What management is trying to 
do is boost earnings for Wharf 
in. 1995 because there’s a bit of 

an earning s gap.” 

(Bloomberg, Reuters) 


A Flat Market for Flat Displays? 

Capacity Outgrows Demand lor Lap-Top Screens 


By Andrew Pollack 

New York Tima Service 


TOKYO — Japan’s ability to manu- 
facture sophisticated small computer 
screens, one of the few bright spots for 
the country’s electronics industry, is be- 
coming a victim of its own success. 

With far more screens becoming avail- 
able than computer manufacturers need, 
prices for notebook computers are drop- 
ping, dragging the screen makers’ profits 
down with them. 

“The announced capacity is four to 
five times bigger than the market,” said 
David E. Mentley, director of. display 
industry research at Stanford Resources, 
a market research firm in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. “The price quotes are basically in 
a free falL” 

Mr. Mentley said Japanese compa- 
nies, plus new competitors in South Ko- 
rea, have announced p lane to build 
enough capacity to supply 14 million 
active-matrix screens for notebook com- 
puters annually. He said world demand 
was for just 3 million. 

Some executives dispute this , saying 
that production probl ems mean the ca- 
pacity will not ail be used and arguing 
that the market for the notebook screens 
is substantially larger than 3 million. 

The glut can be traced, at least in part, 
to the unwillingness of consumers to pay 
more for an advance in technology. Most 
lap-top computers have used a screen 
technology, called passive-matrix display, 
that provides slower and less vivid graphic 
images than the active-matrix models. 

Active-matrix screens have brilliant 
and sharp colors and imag es that can 
change quickly, allowing the screens to 
display video images as well as graphics. 
But active-matrix screens are $500 more 
expensive and more power-hungry than 
the passive-matrix screens. 

That is because with active-matrix tech- 
nology, each dot on the screen, known as a 
picture dement or pixel is controlled by 
its own transistor. (The active-matrix 


sc reens are also called thin film transistor, 
or TFT, liquid-crystal displays.) On pas- 
sive-matrix screens, pixels are controlled 
not individually, but by the row. 

For notebook computer buyers, the 
glut of active-display screens means fall- 
ing prices for those lap-top computers 
that use them, since the screen can ac- 
count for up to 50 percent of the cost of 
the machine, according to a purchasing 
man ager for a major computer company. 

A notebook computer with a 10.4-inch 
(266.8-milUmeterjcolor active-matrix 
screen, which retailed for SS.000 last 
year, will be down to 53,000 by the end of 
the year, said Bruce Stephen, vice presi- 

One reason for the 
oversupply is that the 
market for portable 
computers has not grown 
as fast as expected. 

dent of worldwide PC research for Inter- 
national Data Corp„ a market research 
firm. 

Prices for the screens themselves have 
dropped to about $800 now from about 
S1JZ00 late last year. Industry executives 
and analysts estimate prices will fall to 
$700 or less by Dec 31. 

The drop in prices is coming despite a 
dramatic rise in the yen, which usually 
forces Japanese companies to raise ex- 
port prices, and despite the fact there are 
few suppliers outside Japan. 

But the producers witnm Japan com- 
pete among themselves, ana each is 
afraid of losing business by raising 
prices. While Japanese companies are 
moving to raise prices for computer 
memory chips, for which there is a short- 
age. they have been hesitant about rais- 
ing prices tor screens. 

One reason for the nversupply is that 
the market for portable computers has 


not grown as fast as expected. The 
growth in personal computers, particu- 
larly in the United States, has been main- 
ly in the home market, which favors 
desktop machines. 

The biggest supplier of active-matrix 
displays has been Sharp Corp. The other 
two leaders are NEC Corp. and Toshiba 
Corp.. which 1 ms a joint venture with 
International Business Machines Corp. 
called Display Technologies Inc. 

Lured by what looked like high profits 
in screens at a time when many other 
parts of the electronics business are hurt- 
ing, many other companies are now 
jumping into the business, including Hi- 
tachi Ltd., Fujitsu LuL, Matsushita Elec- 
tric Industrial Co. and Mitsubishi Elec- 
tric Corp. 

South Korean manufacturers, led bv 
Samsung Co. and Goldstar Co., are also 
entering screen-making business. 

The result has been a huge jump in 
capacity, with more coming on lure every 
day. Earlier this month, NEC cut the 
ribbon on a $300 milli on factory in 
northern Japan that can produce 50,000 
screens a month. 

The severe competition could cause 
some players to be cautious about invest- 
ing. But for others, the competition is 
spurring an increase in capacity. “No 
one else is slowing down, so as competi- 
tors we must invest,” said Hidehiko Ka- 
toh, manager of technology for the color 
liquid-crystal display division at NEC. 

Such thinking led to a huge bloodbath, 
with drastic price cuts, in computer 
memory chips in the mid-1980s. But 
while prices are dropping, costs are also 
falling as production volume increases 
and manufacturing methods improve. So 
the screens are still profitable, at least for 
the leading producers. 

The glut does not affect all screens. It 
is most severe in 8.4-inch and 9.5-inch 
screens, whOe it is only now developing 
in the 10. 4- inch screens, which are be- 
coming the market mainstream. 


High Tech vs. Low Price: The Future Has to Wait 


By John Holusha 

New York Times Service 


NEW YORK — Looking past today’s 
dominan t fiat-panel video technology in 
hopes of catching the next big wave, 
small American manufacturers had 
hoped to produce big display screens 
better than anything now available for 
portable computers. 

But these panel makers may have 
looked too far, too soon. A drop in prices 
caused by a market glut in the flat-panel 
screens now produced by Japanese com- 
panies such as Sharp Corp. and Fujitsu 
Ltd. will probably mean the current gen- 
eration will remain popular for a while. 


That is hardly good news for a dozen 
or so small U.S. companies struggling to 
make their marks in the business. 

“We’re not really behind yet,” said 
Lany F. Weber, the president of one of 
the fledgling American manufacturers, 
Plasm aco Inc., a privately held company 
based in Highland, New York. “But if we 
do not do the right thing in the next year 
or two, we will have lost it." 

Liquid-crystal technology, which was 
developed in the United States, used 
compounds that combine the properties 
of a liquid and solid and can be switched 
from transparent to opaque by a low 
electrical charge. 


Plasmaco is one of the American com- 
panies working on a technology known 
as plasma display. In place of crystals, a 
plasma display uses tiny picture dement, 
or pixd, cells of electrically charged gas- 
es to produce a high-resolution imag e 

The company is already producing 
monochrome screens, selling some for 
about $9,000 each, to customers such as 
brokerage firms. It is rushing to turn out 
its first full-color screens next year. 

Like other developers of new technol- 
ogy, Mr. Weber of Plasmaco faces the 
problem of the expense of producing the 
first units. Per-umt costs can be expected 
to fall rapidly once techniques are re- 
fined, if enough sales materialize. 
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InicnmHWal Herald Tnbuee 

Very briefly: 


• China Internationa] Trust A Investment Crap, plans to combine 
the 48 securities businesses of its subsidiaries into a single compa- 
ny called Gtic Securities Co. in August. 

• Hutchison Telephone, the mobile communications subsidiary of 
Hutchison Whampoa Ltd, launched a digital phone network in 
which it plans to invest 600 million Hong Kong dollars ($77.7 
million) over a two-year period. 

• Kobe Steel Ltd. said in a new three-year plan that it planned to 
resume dividend payments in the 1997-98 financial year. 

• Japanese retail sales fell by 1.7 percent in April from a year ago, 
to 1.79 trillion yen ($21 billion) in April, marking the fourth 
successive month of decline. 

• Japan’s motor-vehicle exports fell 1.1 percent in April from a 
year earlier, to 362,831 units. It was the fourth consecutive year- 
on-year decline, the Japan Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion said. 

• Sony Com. will begin assembling Trinitron color televirion sets 
at its Sony India Pvt subsidiary in July. 

• Australia’s current account deficit narrowed to a seasonally 
adjusted 2.25 billion dollars ($1.62 billion) in April from 231 
billion dollars in March. 

• Syctoey Harbour Casino Ltd, which is operated by the U.S. 
company Sxmboat Inc^ launched a 147 million Australian dollar 
stock issue to fund development of a big casino overlooking 

Sydney Harbor. Rearers, Bloomberg, Kmgbt-Ridder, AFP 


Inducement to Sell Hour Mill 


Reulers 

JAKARTA — Indonesia’s 
largest cement maker, PT Indo- 
cement Tunggal Prakarsa, said 
Monday it would sell its Bogar- 
sari flour mill to its PT Indo- 
food Sukses Makmur subsid- 
iary and would use the proceeds 
to expand its cement produc- 
tion capacity. 

Indocement, which bought 
PT Bogasari Flour Mills in 1992 


for about 829 billion rupiah 
($372 million), said it would sell 
the mill er to Indofood at a net 
value of 1.41 trillion rupiah. 

Indocement and Indofood all 
are members of the country’s 
largest conglomerate, the Salim 
Group, headed by the tycoon 
Liem Sioe Liong. Bogasari is the 
largest wheat-flour miller in In- 
donesia, accounting for 85 per- 
cent of the market 
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Seoul Stocks Jump on Government’s Measures 


Bloomberg Business News 

SEOUL — Stocks rose about 
5 percent Monday, two days 
after the government an- 
nounced measures to reduce the 
supply of stocks and increase 
demand for them. 

After Saturday’s half-day 
session ended, the government 
announced a plan to mobilize a 
$5 billion stoat market stabili- 
zation fond. Seoul also scaled 
down plans to sell shares in 
state-run enterprises to the pub- 
lic. 

“The measures were some- 
thing the stock market had 
yearned for a long time,” said 
Cbo Hyun Kwang, an analyst 
with Coryo Securities Co. 

Lee Jung Wan, a fund man- 
ager with Daihan Investment 
Trust Gx, said the measures 
"were powerful enough to 
dwarf all the negative factors of 
the market.” 

The Korea Composite index 
■ rose 40.41 points, to 88730. It 
was the largest single-day rise in 
the market's history. 

Trading was 30 million 
shares, up from the 1995 daily 
~aerage of 25 million shares. 

,F Advancing issues outnum- 
bered declining ones by 857 to 9 
with 25 shares unchanged. 

The composite index had 
fallen by about 17 percent this 


year prior to the announce- 
ment. 

The stabilization fund, creat- 
ed in the early 1990s to prevent 
a stock-market crash, is to bay 
$500 million worth of stocks 
immediately. 

Traders said the fund bought 
shares Monday for the first 
rime in months, targeting main- 
ly large-capital manufacturing 
shares, also known as “public 
shares,” which have lagged the 
market for a long time. 

The government also asked 
institutional investors, such as 
banks and insurance cot 
sues, to lay more stocks 
they sell, a reversal of itsprevi- 
ous policy requiring them to sell 
more than they bought. 

Government fma-nrirf policy 
is strictly followed by institu- 
tional investors in South Korea. 

Seoul also said Saturday the 
amount of new stocks lo be sup- 
plied this year would be re- 
duced by up to 40 percent, to 
S7J biffion, by delaying the 
public subscription of shares in 
state-run companies. 

The government also said 
that beginning in July, the stock 
transaction lax would be low- 
ered to 0.4 percent of the value 
erf traded stocks, from the cur- 
rent 03 percent 

Analysts said the government 


announced the plan partly be- 
cause it wants to see higher 
stock prices ahead of crucial lo- 
cal elections next month. 

“By announcing the mea- 


sures, the government made it 
dear that it won’t jusL watch the 
stock market crumble,” said 
Kim Chong Dae, a broker with 
Tong Yang Securities Co. 
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The Trib Index, the IHTs exclusive 
global equities index, tracks share price movements in all the world's 
major markets and industrial sectors. 

This unique index provides a quick, selective benchmark on the 
state of the world's stock markets and, indirectly, the international 
economy. 

It is the only major world equities index to carry a Latin 
American component 

The Trib Index appears daily in the International Herald Tribune. 
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The Market Revives, 

But Change Is All Around 


MBA graduates - particularly those with specialized skills - are in demand again. 


leading business schools 
around the world are report- 
ing renewed demand for 
MBA graduates, and after 
the years of freeze and re- 
cession, starting salaries are 
nosing upward again. This is 
no simple return, however, 
to the boom years of the 
mid-1980s. The traditional 
two-year full-time program 
is facing serious challenges 
from a variety of alterna- 
tives. and companies taking 
on expensive postgraduate 
recruits are looking for ever 
quicker returns and rapid 
adaptability. 

“Students need to spend 
time researching employ- 
ment possibilities virtually 
from the moment they start 
the course,” says Kamran 
Kashani at IMD in Lau- 
sanne. Odile Lasserenne. ca- 


reers advisor at the Lyon 
Graduate Business School, 
points out that “what matters 
to employers is not the name 
of the degree, but the reputa- 
tion of the institution grant- 
ing it" 


Who needs an MBA? 
INSEAD co-dean Ludo Van 
Der Heyden offers another 
word of caution. “It is sim- 
ply crazy to think that every- 
one in management needs an 
MBA.” he says. “For many, 
the appropriate route could 
be an undergraduate course 
of two or three years, then 
frequent short courses 
throughout their working 
life.” ~ 

Aiastair Singleton of N B 
Selection in London handles 
international recruitments 
for British-based and Euro- 
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World-class organizations demand executive 
programs that address real-business issues 
with the latest research. 


That’s why leading firms world-wide choose 
Duke University. 

Make Duke your choice for the world’s best 
executive programs. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 
Senior level program for a select group of 
high potential executives. Four weeks. 

AUGUST 20-SEPTEMBER 1; OCTOBER 15-27, 1995 
JUNE 2 JUNE 28. 19% 


PROGRAM FOR MANAGER DEVELOPMENT 
Mid- to senior- level general management 
program . Two-weeks. 

SEPTEMBER 10-22, 1995 
APRIL 21-MAST 3, 19% 


GLOBAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Program for managers with international 

finance responsibmtv. One-week. 


finance responsibmtv. One 

S EPTEM BER 10-15. 1995 
SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBEX 4, 19% 


EMERGING MARKETS MANAGEMENT 
Program for managers needing to 
understand emerging markets. One-week. 

SEPTEMBER 37-22. 1995 
SEPTEMBER 22-27, 1996 


For a complimentary brochure, 
please contact us. 


BRUSSELS 

Phone: 32 (2) 655-5857 
FAX: 32 (2) 655-5612 
E-mail: 75677.2-417 & 

CompuServe . com 

UNITED STATES 
Phone: SOO-3 72-3932 
FAX: 919-681-7761 
E-mail: pjm2 ® 

moil . duke . edu 
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THE FUQUA 
SCHOOL 
C )F BUSINESS 


pean corporations. “There 
are still too many MBAs on 
the market, some of them of 
very questionable value,” he 
says. The National West- 
minster Bank in Britain, for 
instance, does not “specifi- 
cally advertise for MBA 
graduates,” says an official. 
'Graduates of all disciplines 
are encouraged to apply to 
join the Natwest graduate 
scheme.’* 

Choosing the right school 
at the outset is thus a vital 
factor. “1 spoke mainly to 
corporate recruiters rather 
than alumni before making 
my choice," says Daniel 
Klein, a one-time U.S. 
patent attorney who now 
works as strategic marketing 
manager with a Paris-based 
smart-card manufacturer 
called Solaic (Sligos group). 
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The boom years of the mid-1980s may be gone for good, but business schools are reporting a resurgence of Merest in their courses and graduates. 


“I applied to 10 schools in 
the United States and three 


the United States and three 
in Europe - IMD, INSEAD 
and the London Business 
School.” Mr. Klein adds. Fi- 
nally. he accepted an offer 
from London, favoring its 
two-year course structure, 
which gave him the opportu- 
nity to acquire international 
work experience over the 
summer. 


though. Pressure to produce 
instantly operational gradu- 
ates and growing demand 
from some high-tech indus- 
tries are among the reasons 
for this development. 

One example is a new 
MBA course in public-sec- 


tor management run jointly 
bv Cran field School of Man- 


Spetialization counts 
MBA programs are sup- 
posed to provide a sound 
training for general manage- 
ment. Specialized MBAs are 
now becoming a trend. 


by Cranfield School of Man- 
agement and the Manchester 
Business School in Britain. 
“This combines the benefits 
of a general MBA program 
with specialist subjects such 
as public-sector finance." 
says Peter Barrar. MBA pro- 
gram director in Manches- 
ter. 

Another example is pro- 
vided by ISA at Jouy en 
Josas near Paris. ISA is a 
branch of France’s largest 


business school, the Groupe 
HEC, run by the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
ISA - which awards interna- 
tional MBA degrees - has 
recently joined with the 
Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy attached to 
Tuft’s University in the 
United States to offers mas- 
ter of arts in law and diplo- 
macy with a business bias. 


MBA programs designed 
w a specific company or 


for a specific company or 
consortium of businesses 
provide a further example of 
the same trend. The Rotter- 
dam School of Management 
in the Netherlands, for ex- 
ample. is putting the finish- 
ing touches to a course of 
this type for a large Dutch 
bank, while Manchester 


Business School is about to 
launch a similar program for 
a major blue-chip company. 
The Theseus institute near 
Nice was created several 
years ago by a group of 
companies including France 
Telecom to provide a tai- 
lored MBM program with 
an emphasis on high-tech 
telecommunications. 

At the same time, some 
schools are seeking to differ- 
entiate themselves by offer- 
ing general MBA courses 
with distinguishing features. 
The ISG (International 
School of Business) in Paris, 
for example, offers an 
American approach to teach- 
ing MBA and BBA courses 
in a European context The 
historic Pouts et Chaussdes 


French grande <?cofe~ creat- 
ed in 1747 - runs an interna- 
tional MBA course (called 
an MIB) in which students 
have freedom to choose 
their own curricutuin.. 


Recruitment trends 
In this rapidly changing con- 
text. recruitment trends pre- 
sent a complex pattern, re- 
flecting both sectoral and 
functional demands. “Con- 
sulting is as strong as It was 
last year, though banking - 
particularly investment 
banking - is down,” says 
Bonnie Moy at the Rotter- 
dam School of Manage- 
ment. The Joseph M. Katz 
Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at the University of 
Pittsburgh in the United 


Slates reports that systems, 
process improvement and 
health care are among the 
hot jobs in management 
consulting; global marketing 
apd'fyfnq? m.i p a m i fac t u r- 
mg. together with banking, 
are also particularly active. 

“Graduates able to display 
real skills in a particular 
functional area are currently 
the best placed,” says Ghis- 
laine Gauthier, partner at the 
Paris branch of the Korn 
Ferry international executive 
search agency. 

“Lots of companies need 
marketing people, while 
graduates with skills in areas 
such as law, taxation and ac- 
countancy are also well 
placed.” 

Michael Rowe 
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London Business School 


“Business Education" 

was produced in its entirety by the Advertising Department of the International Herald Tribune. 
Writers: Joshua Jampot and Michael Rowe in Paris, Joel Stratte-McClure in Vatbome, 
Steve Weinstein in Hew York 
Procram director: Bill Mahder. 


► Our yi-timf MBA and Executive MBA 
Programme emphasise implementation 
and internationalisation. Projects, field- 
work, consulting assignments, an inter- 
national exchange programme, plus a choice 
from over 70 elective courses arc key 
features of this unique programme. 

The day-release format of the pan-time 
Executive MBA ensures that nor only will 
you be able to benefit from the programme 
straighr away, so will your employer. 

► Our specialist Masters Programme in 

Finance is designed for those already 
pursuing, or planning to pursue, careers in 
business or the financial services indasmr. 


► Our Sloan Masters Programme and 
the International Executive Masters 
Programme are general management 
programmes designed for experienced pro- 
fessionals in the 30-45 age range. Both 
programmes lead to the award of an MSc 
degree in Management and include inter- 
national fieldwork and project assignments. 

The Sloan Programme can be completed 
in 9 months of full-time study and is the 
only European programme of its kind. 
The International Executive Masters 
Programme consists of eighr modules of 
between two and four weeks and can be 
completed in two years. 
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The Masters hi Finance is taught by the 
School's World renowned finance faculty 
and can be completed in nine months on a 
full-time basis, or part-time over two years 
of mainly evening attendance. 


Further information is available on Hie World 
Wide Web at the Uniform Resource Locator 
(URL) address: htlpdhru’w.lbs.lan.ac.uk. For 
our hrodiures and an application form, mail 
or fax the coupon below. 


London Business School exists to advance teaming and research in business and management 


Please attach a business card or write in block capitals to: Ms Pia Sutcliffe/ Ms Valerie Morgan, 
Information Officers, London Business School, Sussex Place, Regent's Pork, London NW1 4SA. UK. 
Teh -44 (0)171 706 6840 or 262 5050: Fax: 723 1788 or 724 787.5; e-mail: mifinfcrtS’lbsJon.ac.uk. 

Please rick to indicate which programme!?) you would like further information about: 

Q Full-time MBA CD Full-time Masters in Finance Q 51am Masters Programme 

CD Executive MBA Q Part-time Masters in Finance I I International Executive Matters Programme 
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Many Roads to One Goal: 

Alternative Learning 

of alternatives to the traditional frll-time MBA program. 
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based MBA Newsletter and that we carry out.'* Jean- 


at the same timeaKniSjSnL 

idem are all They ?"* now displaying 

rhj s trend. COntn butmg to a new militancy and are call- 

H»g for their qualification to 


Executive or part-time 

col 51 es - frequently deliv- 
ered m modular fonn - con- 
one big element. In 
amhtion, the growing power 
pf technology' to deliver 


. o is not 

onty bnngmg a new sophis- 
tication to home s tud y, but 
also promising to loosen up 
uie classroom structures of 
full-tune business courses. 

Studying on the aide 
“Executive and part-time 
students represent Some 
two-thirds of all those stndy- 


be accorded equal status 
with the full-time variety.” 

In Britain, executive 
MBAs have become a well- 
established feature of the 
landscape. Elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, programs still tend to 
concentrate on the full-time 
residential approach. 

"Someone who is disci- 
plined enough to study as 
well as going out to work 
every day will doubtless 
earn kudos with Ms employ- 
er,” says Andrg de Pitray of 
Amropr International in 
Paris. “However, we do not 


view. “Big French compa- 
nies like to go for people 
until degrees from one of the 
best-known French institu- 
tions such as HEC or from 
an international school like 
IMD or INSEAD,” he says. 

Cross-border link*; 

This picture could change as 
European schools seek com- 
petitive advantage in linking 
up across frontiers and mix- 
ing their cultures. This year, 
for example, Strathclyde 
Graduate Business School in 
Glasgow, Scotland is 
launching a joint European 
MBA program with the 
Toulouse Business School 
in southwestern France. 



FmmparUtmo courses to distance-teaming, numerous MBA options are now on offer. 


“We already run a number 
of executive and open-learn- 
ing courses,” says Tom 
Mullen, academic manager 
at the Strathclyde school. 
“The new joint European 
MBA program might well 
lend itself to the same ap- 
proach.” 


Back to School: Tough Investment 
In Time, Money and Personal Life 
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A year in the life of an executive MBA student. 

-A.hmed Aberkane, 39, 
had an easy life one year 
ago. The Algerian-bom in- 
formation -technology expert 
was working a 40-hour 
week for AT&T Global In- 
formation Solutions in the 
Sophia Antipolis technology 
park between Nice and 
Cannes. He bad ample time 
to watch his sots compete at 
judo meets and often took 
hikes in the nearby hills. 

Then he entered the world 
of continuing executive edu- 
cation by enrolling in the 
MBA program at the 
Thdseus Institute in Sophia 
Antipolis, where he is one of 
only 20 “participants” (they 
are not called students) mu 
40- week program; He ■ now 
works 15-hiour days, stiufies 
constantly on weekends and 
holidays and does not have 
time to help his children 
with their homework or to 
swim in the Mediterranean. 


The right mix 
“I enrolled because I wanted 
to move into business man- 
agement and away from a 
technically oriented career,” 
says Mr. Aberkane, whose 
home is within walking dis- 
tance of the school. 
“Tbdseus offered the right 
mix of management and ed- 
ucation to serve as the step- 
ping stone for the second 
half of ray career.” 

Theseus, created in 1989, 
provides English-language 
executive-edacation pro- 
grams based on innovation. 


technology. Its goal is to 
contribute to a better under- 
standing of the strategic role 
of information technologies 
in the management of orga- 
nizations. 

The institute is financed 
by a consortium of business- 
es and institutions, which 
pay annual foes to subsidize 
its operations. France Tele- 
com is a leading participant, 
and other corporate mem- 
bers include Aerospatiale, 
British Telecom, Hewlett- 
Packard, Lotus, Reuters, 
Texas Instruments and the 
United Nations. 

Coflabarafive finks . 

The MBA-program costs 
140,000 French francs 
($27,000) a year, the fee in- 
chtdes a field trip, a loaned 
personal computer to enable 
access to every conceivable 
on-line network, and classes 
taught m English by three 
resident professors and some 
40 visiting faculty members. 
The school has collaborative 
links with academic partners 
like MTTs Sloan School of 
Management in Massachu- 
setts and INSEAD in 
France. 

Most of the participants 
pay their own fees. Thor av- 
erage age is 32, and most 
have three to five years of 
work experience. Mr. 
Aberkane’ s MBA is fi- 
nanced by AT&T, a govern- 
mental educational fluid and 
a grant from Thgseus. 


“The program is much 
harder and much more in- 
tense that I expected,” says 
the quadrilingual Mr. 
Aberkane, taking a break 
from writing a 4,000-word 
thesis on globalization strat- 
egy. ‘1 have had to stretch 
my capacities, but I feel I am 
getting a broad and up-to- 
date exposure to current 
strategic management tech- 
niques.” 

M nlAnH in ■aKsm 
Thdseus mirrors life in a 
multinational organization 
and provides a remarkable 
sample of the cultures and 
personalities encountered in 
the working environment. 

“Mul tic u ltural ram : is - a 
man feature in this educa- 
tional microcosm of a multi- 
national company,” says 
Tina Giordano, director of 
an MBA program that has 
had 130 graduates - and 
only one dropout - during its 
first six years. “But the pro- 


gram is very stressful, even 
for people tike Ahmed who 
speak French and English 
and know the local area and 
culture. It is an incredible in- 
vestment in time, money and 
personal life.” 

Enrollment is down this 
year from the 40- to 50-par- 
ticipant capacity because of 
the global economic down- 
turn and the fact that many 
executives are not willing to 
take a year off from work. 
Yet foe school has launched 
numerous other shorter-term 
education and research ini- 
tiatives for executives. 

Mr. Aberkane will spend 
the last seven weeks of the 
program working on a field 
project for France Telecom 
in Paris or Italy before re- 
turning to his job. 

“I have given up a lot of 
my personal life for these 
studies ” be says. “It will be 
good to get back to a 40- 
bour week at AT&T ” 

Joel Stratte-McClnre 


FRANCE (nllANGUE 

PARIS AND NICE (COTE D'AZUR) 

intensive French courses all year round 
Accommodation 

COTE D'AZUR 

Summer Holiday Programmes for Juniors 
and Students 

2, rue de Sfax - 75116 PARIS 
Tel (33.1) 45 00 40 15 - Fax (33.1) 45 00 53 41 

22 avenue Notre-Dame - 06000 NICE 
Tel(33) 93 13 78 88 - Fax (33) 93 13 78 89 
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Founded In 1819, ESCP is Fiance's premier "grande ecote 
de gestion" and is now a leading higher education 
institution in management As pan of its training activities, 
the school offers graduate courses on a part ume basis 
leading to the MBA degree. This programme is designed 
for young executives, having five to ten years of success- 
ful work experience in a significant management 
position. The aim is to enhance personal skills, foster 
creativity and leadership This 18 months MBA bilingual 
programme ( French and English) comprises a total of 
550 hours : one evening per week, one week-end per 
month and five full-week European seminars (Paris. 
Manchester, Brussels, Milan J. 




Next session : January 1996 
Deadline for application •- September 1995 
Location : Paris • France 
For fa rther information : Helfcne Pertain 
T6L t <1> 69 23 32 70 - FWt : CO 47 00 54 42 
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ESCP group* 79 avenne de la R^pabUque- 75011 Paris 
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CEMHI 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

IN INTERNATIONAL HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

& EXECUTIVE MASTER 

IN INTERNATIONAL HOSPITALITY INDUSTRY 


For an International Management Career in 
Hotel and Tourism Industry. 
International Staff. 

Language of Teaching : English. 
Theorical and practical Training. 
Admission : Undergraduate. 

Full Time / Pan Time. 

Classes begin : October 95. 

[information 


CONTACT : VVroniijue SOLRNIES 
Tel. M • 4 ' 2 (' 2 -' - F.iv • t i 45 2 f? Nl 2 l l 

CEMHI 

rut N l-izx? - 70,0 PARIS - FRANCE 


In another instance, the 
Rotterdam School of Man- 
agement has announced its 
intention to launch a part- 
time international MBA 
course in January- 1996. 

“Many of our executive 
MBA students are spon- 
sored by their companies.” 
says Peter Barrar, MBA pro- 
gram director at Manchester 
Business School in Britain. 
“This means that we can 
concentrate their project 
work on their own compa- 
ny’s activities. On the other 
hand, we make a determined 
effort to mix them thorough- 
ly with other students when 
tney come to the school to 
avoid concentrating people 
from the same environ- 
ment.” 

The Netherlands Institute 
for MBA Studies (N1M- 
BAS.J, in conjunction with 
the University of Bradford 
in Britain, offers a two-year, 
part-time European execu- 
tive MBA program. The 
program, taught entirely in 
English, includes seven resi- 
dential sessions of nine days 
each: two sessions in the 
Netherlands, two in Britain, 
two in Germany and one in 
France. 

British distance learning 
Britain is also Europe’s most 
active producer and con- 
sumer of distance-learning 
packages. One British insti- 
tution - foe Open Universi- 
ty. which includes foe Open 
Business School - special- 
izes in this area. Britain’s 
Association of MBAs 


(AMBAl has accredited sev- 
eral such programs, includ- 
ing the ones offered by the 
Open Business School. Hen- 
ley Management College. 
Durham University Busi- 
ness School and the Univer- 
sity of Warwick Business 
School. 

The University of Chicago 
Graduate Business School 
caters to nearly 950 part- 
time and executive students, 
offering a variety of evening 
and weekend courses. 
Georgetown University in 
the United States has de- 
signed modules for course 
delivery once every- second 
weekend, together with four 
short-term residencies for 
students. 

Curtin University in Perth, 
Western Australia offers an 
executive MBA that can 
also be delivered at a site in 
Singapore. 

Several European schools 
have adopted shorter and 
more intensive full-time 
MBA programs. Sciences- 
Politique in Paris, for exam- 
ple. runs a high-pressure 
nine-month course. More re- 
cently, Temple University in 
foe United Stales, in cooper- 
ation with Cefam in Lyon 
and IGS in Paris, has intro- 
duced a one-year program. 
“This aims essentially at Eu- 
ropean students holding a 
degree equivalent to the first 
year of an American MBA. 
and it includes study periods 
in France, foe United States 
and Japan.” says Dean 
Harold Klein. 

MR. 


ESC ROUEN - PURDUE University 


IMaC Executive Master ’s Pmgrani 


• A joint American nnd European Executive MBA 
■w ith a double degree 

• An international class with participants drawn 
mainly from Europe and die I S 

• “ two week instructional residential sessions, 
both in France and in die l : .S. 

i ner an IS- month period ^ 

• Instruction in English by an international and 
talented faculty 

• AAGSB accredited 

for p>x>fi’SSiotiafs u !x> wish to expand 
their management skills ii ith a global 
perspective and enhance their cenver options 

PI "RDEE I’niversity (Krannert) is one of die top 20 
\merican Business Schools. 

ESC KOI EN i R( H E\ Graduate School of Management) 
is a leading French "Grande Ecole". 
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Groupe E 5C "Ecole Supfrieure de Commence Clermont" 
c l l p^ont GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

A«cnftcd Mcafair *Qaparc MaB^cncn de b CoaExacr da Grtsda Ernies' 


A leading French "Grande Ecole" 
International Student Body and Faculty 
Continuous Innovation in Pedagogy 
75 Years Experience Educating Managers 


Masters Degrees and Post-Graduate Credit 
Programs in French and English: 
Management 

International Management 
International Trade 

European Human Resource Management 
European Management and Culture 


The campus is located in the historic, medieval centre of 
Clermont-Ferrand, capital of the Auvergne, an outstandingly 
unspoilt volcanic region in the Massif Central - the ideal 
environment to pursue advanced business studies, and enjoy a 
wide range of cultural and outdoor leisure activities. 

Coraacu lotcmalicm] Office, Groupe ESC Ctemont, 4. boulevard Ttudainc, 
63037 aennom*nand. France. Tel: (33)7? 98 24 34 Fax: (33 > 73 98 24 49. 
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Lm\ K ksiTY oh San Diego 
School ot Bi sim .ss Aiuhnintr ation 
Grade ate Progr ams 


‘ComiccJ imlsptnt rrnfrr.toaal ;tiUs end conptUBUK uhid tvsblt audete 
u Ik ttkicd end lowdh rczvoiiNr ttodm w a flobj! fnvnmni' 

Master of Business Administration 
• Elective Cnunes in Tndnwnd Disciplines 
■ Vcnmic Mjnaganem 
• Supply Management 
* Program / Project Management 

‘f r Master of International Business 

I pl| • buermhips Abroad 

''Czs' " Language Requirement 

Umv rnilv .if .*ua Die* > 


4 fOrted bj lee Anencee Aiso&ly d Colltgic/e &W(i ef Seaans (AACSBi 


Snull elauei. fiJl-tiae or pan-utac study. JW« doctoral 
faculty aid rate of the an computer faciteiei 

University or San Diego, Office of Graduate Admissions, 

£998 AlcaU Perk, San Diego, CA 921 10-3492 
Tel: (619) 260-?524 Fa*: i6l9i 260-2393 www: tBtptfmv.acusdxds I 


INSTITUT D'ETUDES 
POUTIQUES DE PARIS 



• An intensive nine month bilingual program 
{French/English). 

• A distinguished international faculty. 

• The leading school in Political Science and Economics, 
founded in 1871. 

• An urban campus in the heart of Paris. 

• Limited class size. 

For further information, please contact Dean Jean-Jacques Rosa. 


174. Bd Saint-Germain 75006 PARIS - Tel. : (33 1) 46 44 S7 43 - Fax : (23 1) 45 44 36 92 


Buying an ice cream cone may appear simple^. 

It becomes a real achievement when it means developing 
a marketing plan targeted at the world's 
leading leisure parks. 



Tho IniiStut de Management HdkJier 
hfcroc^ond PMHI, pmtyairanlstoed 
by Comal Uniwt/x School of Hotel 
A dmit l atiut iDn and Groupe ESSEC 
(France's preeminent school of 
business], is die recognized leoder in 
European h ospita l ity education at ito 
yod u alB level. Upon completion 
of the hvo-yeor English-language 
program. MH Sudanis [representing 
ever 20 notionofaiei) are being 
ofiered management positions in 


leading hospitality corporations. 
Since is hndedon, IMHI hosodiiewed 
pradknBy 100% itudael plac e ment 
and today, dw school's alumni lead 
uccmdul conn in owr 50 countries. 
Application to IMHI it open to 
candidates who hold a bachelor's 
degree or its equivalent, the IMHI 
dugrse d the only graduate ha^jHrJSy 
quaE Beotian accredited at level 
I (master's level] by France's Notional 
Coimnissen on Fd i enti pn. 
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IMHI 


COMU- M ee g ■ OmpteS BC 




CORNELL 





betkutdel 


If tCB » /ma Bamnd Hnrb »^i021 CvgrAmlaiu Ctdwi • Fnm» 
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IFAM 

THE BEST WAY FOR THE M.B.A. 

Since 1982. the InstHut Franco- American da Management 
(IFAM) prepares students wilh its 4-year program for an MBA 
diploma from a major American university and the IFAM diploma 
in additon ro iFAM's associate universities, University ot Hartford. 
North-eastern University in Boston. Pace University m New York, 
Temple University in Philadelphia, where students study in their 
3rd or 4th year. IFAM also maintains privileged ties with presti- 
gious American graduate schools. IFAM students, therefore, 
complete their MBA at the University ot Pennsylvania { Wharton). 
University of Chicago. Indiana U„ University of Wisconsin. Duke 
U.. George Washington U. Mac Gilt U 
in 1986, iFAM’s rapid development led to ihe creation of the 
program, MSA University In association with top A men cart busi- 
ness schools, this program offer a 1 -year MBA to university 
graduates and executives 




INSTITUT FRANCO- AMERICAIN DE MANAGEMENT 
Etadtssement d'enseignemem supeneur prive, 

19. rue Cdpre - 75015 Paris-France. 

T«.. 33 (1 ) 47.34.38.23 - Fax: 33 (1) 47.05.74.75 
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SPONSORED SECTION 


Office fedlJt/esdJrochuresflnfomMKlon and Photography/Your official 
address in Bordeaux. France. 

Intensive summer sessions tor your children) ages 4-16. American and 
French language courses June 15 to Sept. 15. 1995. 

CONTACT The American dub of Art 56, coow de la Martinique, 
33000 Bordeaux. Teh (33) 5ft 0 1 1 7 62 - Fax.- (33) 5t> 46 50 83 


GUIDED INDEPENDENT STUDY PROGRAM 


Bachelor, Master, Doctorate 


• Business Administration • Engineering 

• Health Care Management • Education 

Earn a bachelor, master or doctoral degree. Use your past 
experience as credit toward your degree. No desses, seminars 
or on-campus attendance. Studies build upon your experience, 
relate to your career. Self-paced. Open time schedule. 

Distinguished faculty advisors. 
Act now to advance your career. 
• SEND RESUME FOR 
NO COST EVALUATION 
(505)889-2711 
6400 Uptown 86rdL NE. SiAt 396-W Dupi 50 . 
A&uquww. New IMbo S71 rO. US Ay 


CTemtiE va 

University 


ONLY A SELECT GROUP 
OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
HAS A N AAC SB 
ACCREDITED MBA 
PROGRAM 


Find out why we’re one of them 


Today . if you want an MBA. there are more choices than ever. 
And one choice is more obvious tlnn ever. 

UC Irvine's full-lime MBA program. 

Because beliind this exceptional program are resources 
no other Orange County campus can rrutdt. 

* Like a full-rime faculty of nationally-known experts, authors 
and thinkers. Professors uniquely qualified to bring modem, 
real-world relevance to the University of California’s 
100 year-old tradition of educational excellence. 

* Like national accreditation from the American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. An Itonor slured by schools 
such as UC Berkeley, UCLA and Wharton. 

* Like a large, safe, and conveniently located campus. Not 
some satellite facility. 

■ Like access to sute-of-tlie-att research facilities, including the 
University of California library, second In scope only to the 
Library of Congress, and GSM's highly-ranked business 
school computer lab. 

For additional information about an MBA from UC/, please 
contact 

Graduate School of Management .gsgggy 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE 

Irvine, California 927 17-2235 0$jl|i£§ 

Tel: 714-824-5232 Fax- 7J+S24-2235 
E-Mail: GSM-MBA0Ua.edu at SMTPLNK 

Web address: hup://Www.gsm. uci.edu/-gsm A 


CENTER FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
& DEVELOPMENT - SWITZERLAND 

[Accredited By The Chamber of Commerce and Industry) 

M.B.A. from Switzerland 

iOff-Campus Distance Leaming/Full-Time/Part-Time) 

• MBA in International Business 

” MBA in Human Resources Management 

• MBA in Marketing Management 

• MBA in Financial Management 

• MHA (Master In Hotel Administration) 

• The first and the only institution tn Switzerland to offer you 
MBA through distance learning 

• Financially Affordable 

• Stud) - at your own convenience' - 

• Your Effort. Hard Work and Perseverance are required. 

Your Attendance is Not 

• Earn and Leam - An Adult Education Approach 

• Open Access and Flexible 




F,>r Dt-Mib. u nit- call or (ax. 

CENTER FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES 6 DEVELOPMENT 
AiYiittfifi'FranLr-6. CH-195! SIONA'S. SntorluiJ 
Pfonr H-*-4l 271 220037. Fax H-+4I 27 1366382 
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CENTRE D ETUDES FRANCO 


'AMERlCAfN DE MANAGEMENT 


STUDY IN FRANCE 

at an American University in Lyon 
Working with accredited American Universities, Cefam accepts 
business maiors who wish to spend a semester or academic year 
discovering Europe, while acquiring important international 
credentials 

- All courses in English (American Professors) 

-Tuition: S3, 000 per semester 

- France's 2nd largest city 

- international student body, downtown campus 

- Degree programs available (BBA and MBA) 

Contact David Russell - CEFAM 
107. rue de Marseille - 69007 LYON 
Tel: (33) 72-73-47-83 - Fax (33) 72-72-93-57 


France//USA 


| ’eg* h/emo/e- 
cPJ a.kaiitofr 

American gtariness School S(K CC/bMuR^f 



B.S.B.A. in 3 years 

Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration 


Program taught in English 
Academic affiliations with the 
Universities of Hartford (CT), 
Delaware (DE), Richmond (VA) 


2 years in France and 
1 year in America /or 

3 years in France 


Paris 120. rue Danton - SP 73 
92303 Levallots Perret • Tel 47 59 90.43 
Lyon 24. ave Joann 6s- M asset - Bat 5 
69009 Lyon - T6I 78.64 15 31 
Marseille 26-28. eours Prerre- Puget 
13006 Marseille ,Tei 91.55 05 48 


Mooter in Business 
Administration 
i One year on an American 
i Campus 


Preparation for 
TOEFL & GMAT 


Master the European Business scene 


In Brussels, in the heart of Europe. 

Solvay Business School has been synonymous with 
excellence in business education for almost a century. 
SBS offers two intensive one year Masters programmes, 
in English, with a truly international faculty 
and student body. 


* MBA - Master of Business Administration 

provides training in international management skills 
for university graduates with no prior business education. 


• MEB - Master of European Business 

gives advanced training in the tools of decision-making 
in the European business world, for graduates with 
a management degree. 


Solvay Business School 


llniversite Libre de Bruxelles 


B 


For further information please contact: 
MBA/MEB Programme. Dept IHT 16/5 
VLB CPI45. 19 Av. F D Roosevelt 
lf)50 Brussels, Belgium 
Tel: 32.2.650 4 1 S3 Fax: 32.2.650 41 99 
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Research Centers 
Hit the Market 


Business schools are investing in research. 


.As schools jockey for po- 
sition, the ability to deliver 
on research is becoming a 
key competitive factor. The 
benefits of success can feed 
into many areas of the 
school's life - providing 
course materials, raising the 
institution's profile and at- 
tracting vital corporate spon- 
sorship, for instance. 

To achieve this, schools 
have had to rethink the ways 
in which academic research 
and development are con- 
ducted. There is now a big- 
ger emphasis than ever be- 
fore on teamwork, building 
research networks across 
frontiers and identifying key 
targets for development ef- 
forts. 


Response to U.S. dout 
One example is the network 
- dealing with industrial 
marketing and purchasing - 
that now links Uppsala Uni- 
versity in Sweden, Man- 
chester Business School in 
Britain, SDA Bocconi in 
Milan, Karlsruhe in Ger- 
many and Lyon in France. In 
part, such efforts are also a 
European response to the 
bigger financial clout of 
U.S. schools, where team- 
work is less common. 

Schools still organize their 
research in different ways, 
however. “As pan of its in- 
ternational development 
strategy over the years, the 
Groupe ESC Lyon [Lyon 
Graduate School of Busi- 
ness] has built up a special 
center for management re- 
search - the IRE,” says IRE 


Director Jean-Paul Valla. 
“With 32 full-time re- 
searchers, this is today the 
largest such center attached 
to any of the major French 
business schools." 

By way of contrast, IMD 
in Lausanne does not have a 
separate research depart- 
ment Instead it attempts to 
coordinate the research ac- 
tivities of its 40-member 
teaching staff through a re- 
search and development di- 
rector. “Our biggest research 
project is called Manufactur- 
ing 2000," says Donald 
Marchand. IMD's R&D di- 
rector. “This was launched 
in 1991, and it aims at iden- 
tifying the different forces in 
play in global manufacturing 
companies." 
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Overcoming inertia 
INS E AD at Fontainebleau 
provides a further example. 
The school is currently de- 
voting research attention to 
organizational behavior as 
the key to overcoming insti- 
tutional inertia and unleash- 
ing entrepreneurial energies. 
This move has been accom- 
panied by a grandly titled 
Corporate Renewal Initia- 
tive (CORE) and the launch- 
ing of a center for advanced 
learning technologies 
(CALD. 

The University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Busi- 
ness (GSB) in the United 
States runs a center for inter- 
national business education 
and research, currently oper- 
ating under a three-year 
grant from the U.S. Depart- 


Successfui research program not only provide course materials 


ixrt also help attract vital coqforate sponsorship. 


.Biwsr 


raent of Education. This is 
expected to bring the GSB a 
total of $500,000 by the end 
of 1996. and it is concentrat- 
ing resources on internation- 
al issues and faculty re 
search. 

“Our full-time teaching 
staff as well as the research 
workers are involved in the 
IRE," says Mr. Valla at 
Lyon. “For example, at the 
moment we have three pro- 
fessors who are spending 20 
percent of their time re- 
searching for a project on 
business-to-business mar- 
keting. How to market new 
products and how to reduce 
the time taken from labora- 
tory to marketplace are two 


particular items we are fo 
cusing on ’’ 


Harnessing the energy 
Grand global strategies 
notwithstanding, harnessing 
the energy that individual 
professors devote to their 
own favorite brainchildren is 
still an important way for 
schools to benefit from re- 
search. For example, IMD 
involvement in the network- 
ing of family-owned busi- 
nesses and corporate gover- 
nance is linked to individual 
work by professors Alan 
Lank and Fred Neubauer. 

IMD's budget includes 2 
million Swiss francs for re- 
search. This is only part of 



the total since many projects 
are funded by business. IRE 
at Lyon has a total budget of 
12 million French francs 
(S23 million) to play with. 
This includes contributions 
from the local chamber of 
commerce and the regional 
council plus ministry fund- 


ing for specific projects. 
“There is no way of unravel- 
ing the time professors 
spend on research,^ says Mr. 
Marchand. ‘There is ^con- 
stant cross-fertilization be- 
tween this activity and their 
teaching and cdraxftmj;.’* 


BBA tour-year undergraduate degree 
ifUlmmej sarong March or October 
MBA l or 2-year graduate degree (evening 
classes) starting January. April or October 
Strang academic course ct study ptus 
oractrcal training, including yearly 
m-eomoan-, mte.-nsnips arranged toi 
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Spanish Schools Venture Into Latin America 


Top Spanish schools are initialing business programs across the Atlantic, 




THE NUMBER ONE BUSINESS 
SCHOOL IN BRUSSELS 
Global programs lor 
ambitious students 
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Though Larin America is 
a younger continenu it lacks 
the more modem business 
methods found in a much 
older Europe. This is why 
Spain’s business schools are 
actively pursuing projects in 
South America, aiming to 
develop its managerial class 
and bring state-of-the-art ex- 
ecutive techniques across 


INTENSIVE FRENCH COURSES IN PARIS 
MINI-GROUP COURSES AND PRIVATE LESSONS 
GENERAL FRENCH AND BUSINESS FRENCH 


E . L . F E . 


3 Villa Ecllu, 75009 PA^IS 
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the Atlantic to a region 
where they have traditional- 
ly maintained tight cultural 
ties. 

ESADE (Escueia Superior 
de Administracion y Direc- 
cton de Empresas), located 
in Barcelona and one of the 
nation's top institutions, is 
the academic leader of a 6 
million peseta ($50,000) 
project funded by the Euro- 
pean Union. The project is 
part of the EU's cooperation 
accords with the Rio Group 
of 1 1 Latin American coun- 
tries: Argentina, Brazil, Bo- 
livia. Colombia. Chile, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 


gram for privately owned 
businesses, a four-year pro- 
ject with four Rio Group 
countries: Chile, Brazil, 
Colombia and Mexico. “The 
goal is to create ‘Eurocen- 
ters for Business Training’ 
in Santiago, Sao Paolo, Bo- 
gota and Mexico City, 
where teachers will be 
trained to monitor small 
business operations and 
grounded in the best Euro- 
pean business concepts,” 
says Josep French, assistant 
director of ESADE' s MBA 


nesses, and transfer business 
know-how and European 
experience in business.ad- 
ministration., The. sqhbpl,has. 
organized its own courses 
and is now training man- 
agers to run the future Euro- 
centers. It does this through 
seminars that teach technol- 
ogy transfer, total quality 
management, ISO standards 
and European-Latin Ameri- 
can joint ventures. 


year,. and die rafters are be- 
ipg.ieadiediB turn.. 




Eurocenters for training 
The first of the EU-Rio 
agreements is a training pro- 


program. 

ESADE was appointed in 
1992 by the EU to carry out 
three tasks: encourage de- 
velopment of a Latin Ameri- 
can managerial class, initiate 
the various nations’ execu- 


tive communities to manag- 
ing and creating new busi- 
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OF SHORT COURSES 


Your M.B.A. in PARIS and the U.S. 


Art Literature, Film, Media & Popular Culture, 
Native Americans, Urban Studies 


The best from Europe and America 
for your graduate studies in International Management 


M.B.A. University is a graduate program of Management created 
in 1986 by the FranccrAmericon Institute of Management (I.FJLM.) 
and deve lopped in association with leading U.S. Universities. 


Tito 1 A months of study 
4 in Paris, France • 7 to 1 2 in Ihe U.S. 
October fo September or December 
1 DIPLOMAS 

• M.B>. (Master of Business Ad mi nistration) 
from AACSB occreditod American Universities. 

• Graduate certificate from M.B.A. University. 



Enrollment open to visitors - 
no admissions required. 
Tuition and room & board 
on campus for about £1,500 
Registration cenrers in Berlin. 
Bonn, London, Madrid, Paris, 
Rome and Hong Kong 


BERKELEY SUMMER SESSIONS 


American Studies 
Institute 


M.B.A University/ IFAM. 19 mm Cftprft, 75015 Pom. 
Tel.: 33(1 ) 42 73 36 53 — Fox: 33 (1 ) 47 05 74 75 
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fflLSe. IN PUBLIC 
RELATION BY 
DISTANCE 
LEARNING 

Take the flexible route 
to career development 
in Public Relations 


For more information 

e-mail SUMMER@UCUNK.BERKELEY.EDU 
write Berkeley Summer Sessions 

22 Wheeler Hall #1060, Berkeley, CA 94720-1080 
phone 1-510-642-5811 (voice, requires touch-tone phone) 
Fax 1-510-6*2-2877 


High quality study materials, tutorial suppnn and annual 
residential snhuols at one of Britain * most beautiful 


campus universities make un lliis nniijut- educational 
package open Lo applicant throughout the world. The 


Masters course in Public Relations has been dot eloped 
jointly b> experienced academics and seasoned 
practitioners. It is an interdisciplinary court? taught from 
an open, international perspcrOve. 

The University of Stirling, Scollland. is one or Europe’s 
leading centres for management education and media 
studies. The courses combines these academic strengths 
with a sound vocational dement as rernmmended by the 
International Public Relations Associations. Stirling was 
the first university in the If K to teai-h public relations at 
Master’s level and our experience is borne out by our 
graduates’ professional record. 

For further details of lbi.“ programme, please complete the 
form below and return to: 


Associate, Bachelor's 
and Master's degrees 

at our campuses in 

Florida • London • Strasbourg > Parte 
Heidelberg • Berlin ■ Madrid • Engetberg 

and at the 

American College of Switzerland, Laysln 


Potential gold mine . 

The overall goal, of course, 
is to improve management 
education, bring experience 
in management techniques 
and develop better naming 
for local Latin American 
managers, providing capa- 
bilities that will enable them 
to meet tomorrow's business 
challenges. To this end, 
ESADE has linked with sev- 
eral South American busi- 
ness management institu- 
tions, with which it has de- 
veloped or is currently de- 
veloping joint business de- 
grees. 

Since Latin American na- 
tions are emerging from 
their hyperinflated. debt-rid- 
den economies, ESADE - 
together with many other 
European business schools - 
also sees the area as a ripe 
terrain for future business 
development, as well as a 
potential gold mine for re- 
cruiting new students into its 
MBA programs. 

ESADE signed with the 
EU in May 1992 to master- 
mind improvement of the 
private sector for the South 
American Eurocenters. 
Terms of the deal call for the 

opening of a new Eurocenter 
each year in one of the coun- 
tries involved, over four 
years. 

The pilot program Zed to 
the unveiling of the Santiago 
Eurocenter in 1993. The Sao 


TbeCubaa initiative 
The Rio Group is ESADE’s 
first Latin American endeav- 
or, but it is not the onfy one. 
A new project for business 
education, m Cuba is slated 
to debuc in October, Tins 
program, also funded, 

EU, will likewise tra&l&al 
managers. ■* 

The program is^for 
Cubans only. Execunve^of 
Cuban companies, universi- 
ty academics teaching man- 
agement and graduates 
two to five years’ wqdcex- 
perience and a knowledge of 
English are eligible. 

The program is divided in 
two parts. During the first 
period, which lasts 11 weeks 
(Oct. 30 to Dec. 8, 1995 and 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 16, 1996), 
students leam general man: 
agement concepts, they 
then move on to the second 
half (March- April 1996), 
which contains the course’s 
majors, or elective classes. 
Three areas of stucfy'Jare 
available: training ana con- 
sulting, managing compa- 
nies and processes, and tools 
for creating and devdraring 
small and mediumr-snzed 
businesses. 

The Cuban initiative is led 
by ESADE and partnered by 
three other top Eofdpeaii 
business schools: HEC 
School of Management out- 
si de Paris, the London 
School of Economics and 
the Universidad PoKr&nica 
in Madrid. These schools 
will provide facuIriTand 
share in the development of 
all courses. ESADE is cur- 
rently reviewing potential 
candidates. Mr. Francb-ex- 


completed by September. 
Joshua Jampol 
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Consultants 

Schools Vie for 
Executive Business 


Executive educati 


E 


onis attracting new players. 


become big bushieS fS Umte ? T Narions the Euro- 
schools in search of new Un ?“r : “ Eastmi Eu- 

sources of profit. Multin^ * developing 

honal consultancy grouDS 

and «iwnaf;.» z . 8 ou P s Half the non-degree 

iinvan tk., _ _ ■ " 


and specialist manaferoSt 
2 “?* «" also com“ 

^harcofthisSf 

" We fi nd that the most 
Fusing need of companies 
touay is managing chance " 
says Dora Koop, associate 
Erector of McGill Executive 
Insntute, attached to McGill 

r a n J V r s .£ y iD Montreal, 
Canada, tTompanies are re- 
questing more in-house 
courses and — for their senior 
managers - shorter one- 
week targeted programs." 

Company -specific courses 
One big U.S. consultancy 
Arthur D. Little, has set up 
its own business school, the 
Arthur D. Little Manage- 
ment Institute in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Meanwhile, 
as schools squirrel their way 
deeper into businesses, the 
company-specific courses 
they organize dance increas- 
ingly along the edges of con- 
sultancy. Schools and con- 
sultants often find them- 
selves competing for train- 
ing projects, funded by the 


courses that we organize are 
tailor-made for specific 
companies,” says Peter Lor- 
ange, dean of the IMD inter- 
national management insti- 
tute in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. Arnoud de Meyer of 
INSEAD near Paris adds 
that “there is now a move 
back toward open courses as 
businesses look outward 
again." 

France's HEC business 
school devotes around 15 
percent of its total budget to 
executive courses. “These 
range from three days to 
modules spread out over six 
months," says HEC Man- 
agement Director Olivier 
Broel. “We also offer special 
packages for small compa- 
nies and business start-ups." 

Daunting challenge 
Some of the challenges fac- 
ing the providers of manage- 
ment training are of daunt- 
mg proportions. One fender 
launched toward the end of 
last year called for bids to 
train 100,000 Chinese man- 
agers. At the same time, the 
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Consulting and traamg companies me staking cteJms on traditional business-school territory. 


business-training market in 
the United States is now es- 
timated to be worth around 
$10 billion a year, with the 
emphasis on off-the-shelf 
training packages and video 
presentations. 

“In Europe, live classroom 
seminars are still the norm, 
and audiovisual packages 
represent a very small per- 
centage of the total." says 
Jean Brilman, international 


director with Cegos, a 
French-based training, con- 
sulting and executive search 
outfit. “We train around 
100,000 people a year across 
Europe in both public open 
and company-specific cours- 
es. International develop- 
ment, including Europe and 
the United States, is now 
one of our priorities." 

Chambers of commerce 
are also active players on the 


lucrative French market. For 
example, the Paris Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry 
runs a management training 
institute called the CPA 
/Centre de Perfectionnement 
aux Affaires). 

East European training 
The emerging needs of East- 
ern Europe are also leading 
to the creation of new train- 
ing institutions. One exam- 


ple is the International Man- 
agement Center in Budapest. 
"We run several three-day 
open courses on financial 
accounting for non-financial 
managers and cash-flow 
analysis," says 1MC Dean 
Peter Bartha 

“We are also bidding for a 
European Union program to 
train 500 mid-level man- 
agers." 

MJL 


MBAs Via the Internet: Too Soon? 


A survey of advanced communication technology in business education. 


Ms aced with changes in 
their enrollment, student de^- 
mographics, course structure 
and even their fundamental 
mission, business schools 
are taking a long, hard look 
at the ability of advanced 
communication technology 
to service a far-flung and in- 
creasingly diverse student 
population, 

“The competitive environ- 
ment for business schools, as 
world demographics change 
over the next decade, will in- 
crease," says Jason Frand, 
assistant dean and director 
of computer and information 
services for the Anderson 
School of Management at 
the University of California, 
Los Angeles (UCLA). 
“Schools that once saw 
themselves as pre-eminent 
may be challenged by ‘Mo- 
torola University’ - courses 
offered for managers by Mo- 
torola. Just-in-time educa- 
tion is going to challenge the 
traditional Tm going to take 
a large block out of my life 
and learn a large body of 
knowledge.’” 

Lifelong le ar n ing 
Changes in the world’s 
economy are replacing tradi- 
tional on-campus course 
work with the concept of 
“lifelong learning," Mr. 
Fraud adds. Kenneth Green, 
a University of Southern 
California professor and 
specialist on computers used 
in education, notes that the 
fastest-growing MBA pro- 
grams cater not to traditional 
full-time younger students, 
but to those continuing their 
education or seeking retrain- 
ing. Mr. Frand, who pre- 
pares the annual “UCLA 
Survey of Computer Usage 
in Business Schools,” com- 
pares the ability of available 
technology to enable people 
to disseminate ideas across 
boundaries and around the 
world in real tune to Gutten- 
berg’s invention of movable 

^though he probably 
would defer such a grand 
comparison, Graham Mer- 
cer, director of business edu- 


cation at the University of 
Michigan, does argue that 
“electronic communication 
and electronic team-building 
not only help the learning 
process, but mis is also bow 
you are to be working in the 
future. You have to figure 
cart how to do this stuff!" 

Michigan is a leader in us- 
Wg 

ogy for distance learning, 
first in conjunction with 
companies in Hong Kong 
and South Korea and soon in 
Europe. Starting in Septem- 
ber, Michigan will offer a 
“global MBA” as well. 
Michigan uses a combina- 
tion of interactive-video 
classroom instruction, high- 
speed Internet connections, 
e-mail and shared applica- 
tion computing. Hie profes- 
sor teaches a course “live" 
via video. Using Lotus 
Notes as the Internet pack- 
age, he can send course in- 
formation (such as relevant 
news articles, treatises or 
even portions of textbooks). 
Students can send in their 
homework assignments, and 
they can confer with the fac- 
ulty or work with fellow stu- 
dents in other locations on 
joint projects. Students in 
such courses also travel to 
the campus itself for part of 
the time before receiving 
their MBA. Mr. Mercer 
adds. 

To date, all such classes 
have been the result of con- 
tracts with individual com- 
panies, such as Daewoo in 
South Korea and Cathay Pa- 
cific Bank in Hong Kong. 
These students receive two 
years’ worth of MBA train- 
ing in 14 months. But in the 
European program, to be 
based in Paris, all students 
will be eligible. 

The freedom of distance 
Only a few other U.S. 
schools, virtually all of them 
state institutions mandated 
to provide services to stu- 
dents living far from cam- 
pus, are p lanning to use mo- 
dem communications. In 
Europe, the Norwegian 
School of Management has 


been using communications 
software and computer con- 
ferencing to supplement 
weekend face-to-face meet- 
ings with the faculty. “Stu- 
dents have the freedom of 
distance education," says 
Anders Gaaferud. More than 
80 percent of students have 
chosen to use computer con- 
ferencing. Users pTfesetittopr. 
ics for debate; many log on 
several times a week. “Stu- 
dents like it because it helps 
overcome their isolation,” be 
says. 

Cost is main deterrent 
The primary reason more 
schools have not incorporat- 
ed computer communica- 
tions into their curricula is 
not bedrock beliefs in the 
value of a traditional, on-site 
and full-time student body. 
In fact, even elite schools 
like Harvard are actively 
pursuing corporations inter- 
ested in continuing educa- 
tion programs. The real de- 
terrent is the prohibitive cost 
of technology - particularly 
when, as Mr. Green says, 
computer hardware is guar- 
anteed to become obsolete 
within five years of pur- 
chase. Standard equipment 
includes computer network 
hook-ups, video cameras, 
editing machines and a 
video library; in addition, 
the students must own a 
computer powerful enough 
to log onto the Internet or a 
similar protocol. 

“Campuses do not have a 
budgeting model with equip- 
ment that can have a useful 
life of 30 months,” Mr. 
Green says. "Barely one in 
five schools has a financial 


plan to amortize technology 
obsolescence.” He estimates 
the cost of an adequate elec- 
tronic classroom at “a cou- 
ple of hunched thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Mr. Frand sees relatively 
few business schools active- 
ly pursuing communications 
technology. He divides 
schools into those oriented 
toward traditional delivery, 
those in the middle and 
those actively pursuing tech- 
nology delivery. Most of the 
latter already have e-mail, 
the most common form of 
computer communications, 
and are introducing distance 
learning via modem. Al- 
though many schools are in- 
terested in the concept, only 
a dozen out of the 350 in his 
survey have committed 
themselves to doing it. 

Steve Weinstein 
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MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

IN SWITZERLAND 

Swiss and US 
Diplomas 

2 & 3 year Programmes 
in Engraft 

Transfer to European 
and US Uraversites (BA, BS) 
Swiss & US accreditation 
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University of California, Riverside 

Inlmotiml Education Programs at UCR Extension 


Professional Programs 



Intensive Format (2- to 4-week, daytime certificate prograls) 
MANAGEMENT 

■'management fob b.-raiN«noNAL Eaecunves (2 wms) 

■ MaukCTinC (3 WEDS) 

■ BANKING AND FlNANCT (3 WEEKS) 

■ Human Rcwvwb Management (3 weeks) 

■ imvcNTomc, WMtnouN and Logistics Management (4 weeks) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT & ENERGY 

■ Am Quality Manaccubvt (2 weds) 

■ Alternative Enzkgy Technologies O weeks) 

■ Environmental pollution Prevention and Cowtwol (4 w££*s) 

■ CIS - Geographic Information Shim (3 weeks) 

LAW ' 

■ The American Legal System (3 weds) 

DESIGN 

■ AutoCAD <4 weeks) 

CUSTOMIZED PROGRAMS 

English Language Programs 


■ INTENsxvt Encuh Program (4 week* 10 weeks) 

■ Conversation and American Outrun* Program (3-4 weeks) 

■ Teaching English to Speakers op OTtfl» Languages - TESOL 
(4-wenc; 9-MONTH) 

■ American Busin or Culture & Communication (4 wsib; 10 weeks) 
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■ Special programs (Subset AND length of your choo - ) 
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Earn Your 
College Degree 
At Home 



* B.S. & M. BA in Business 
■ B.S. in Environmental Studies 
“ M S. in Environmental Management 

* Approved tor 
tuition reimburse- 
ment by major 

.companies. . 
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ATTENTION 

BANKERS 


Advanced Commercial Letting 

FOR 

International & American 
Bankers 

Oct. 9 -Nov. 3, 1995 



State University op New York 
at Buffalo, USA 

Leant About 

■Change* m the Global Financial Mariam 
■ Enhancing Firm Analyri, tftilll 

■WiMog More Creabve Loan Padage* 
■Effective Loan PtvrfoJio Management 
■UroaJying. CumroICna, & Mznagntg Risk 

■Effective Relationship Development 
Foa l brochure and infwmaooa 
Tet 716-645-3200 
Pax; 7I6-645J2U2 


Thinking About 
an MBA? 

Why Not 

International Business! 

he American College in London offers a unique 
international MBA degree taught by some of the 
most outstanding professors in the country. 
Intensive, full-time, one year program. 
Management, Marketing. Finance. 
International Business Practices and more. 

For information telephone the College at 
(0171) 486-1772 or write: 

The American College 
In London 

110 Marylebone High Street, 

London W1M 3DB, England 


THE 
AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
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Classes begin in June, July, October. 
January and March. 
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syf Amsterdam 
Institute of Fi 


Finance 


trains the world's leading bankets, treasurers and finance 
speckriisis. with several courses offered in cooperation with the 
faculty of INSEAD 

Upcoming Courses - Fall 1995 

Foundations of Finance (Sept. 4-22) 

Advanced Corporate Finance 

- Mergers and Acquisitions (Sept. 25-29) 

- Financial Restructuring - Going Public (Oct. 2-6) 

- Financial Innovation and Hybrids (Oct. 9- 1 3) 

T reasury Management (Oct 23-27. Nov. 13-17) 
Credit Risk Management and Debt Restructuring 

(Ocl 30- Nov. 3. Nov. 6- 10) 
Asset and Liability Management (Nov. 20-24) 
Foreign Exchange Risk Management (Dec. 4-8) 

For further information and our detailed brochure, please contact 
KateCjti Epplnk, Course Manager. 


A(F - Hcrengracht 205. 1016 BE Amsterdam. The Netherlands 
telephone-: +31-20-5203555 - fax: +3 I -20-5208506 



Barney 

Means 

Business 

and 

more... 


The Global MBA 

•A partnership between The Barney 
School and The Center tor Global 
Business Studies In Pzns. 

■ Begin study in France and 
complete the MBA degree at the 
Uitiversflir of Hartford. 

• international teaching faculty. 

Barney School 
Graduate Programs 


-MBA 

-Organizational Behavior 
-Accounting 
- Public Administration 
-insurance 

■ Practical, professional and 
perscralittd programs, 

• Professors with real world 
experience -consuftams and 
business advisors, researchers 
and scholars. 

• Average dass size: 25. 

Fir iikraaioato toto, Rata* 


DjrafflrirtAcdentcSawes 
Jte Barer Sand 


200 Ficomfidd tame 
West Hanford, CT 061 T 7 U 5 A 
let ( 203 ) 768-4294 


UNIVERSITY 

SP HARTFORD 



IESE 


IESE International Graduate School of Management 
established the first Bilingual (English-Spanish) MBA 
Programme in the world. The 21 -month programme 
features: 

• Interactive learning based on the case method in two of the 
most important languages of commerce. 

•A truly international environment with students from over 
25 countries and an internationally recognized faculty. 


• Exchange programmes with prestigious* business schools 
Universidad de Navarra around the world such as LBS. Kellogg. Wharton. MIT. 

Chicago. Columbia, Duke, and Berkeley. 

• Active Career Management Centre with strong links with 
the international business community. 



■ Network of 15.000 alumni living in 64 countries. 


For in formal ion. please contact the MBA Admissions Department 
Avenida Pearson. 21 0S034 Barcelona. Spain 
Tel: (54 3) 205 42 S.X Fax: (34 3) 280 1 1 77 E-mail: MBAinfo@JESE.e> 


CHART A COURSE FOR SUCCESS 
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Belgium 


England 


Israel 


Master of Science Degrees 


Concentrations in 
International Management 

Multinational Commerce 

Full and Part-time Courses 

Begin in January, April 

or September 
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Maddux Misses No-Hitter 
As Bagwell Bag 


The Associated Press 

He has pitched in 365 games 
as a professional and won three 
straight Cy Young awards. He 
led the National League in 
earned- run average last season 
and ranks first in the majors in 
victories, starts, complete 
games and innings pitched 
since 1988. 

Through Greg Maddux's 135 
major league victories, 1,960 Vj 
innings and 17 shutouts, he 
hasn't thrown a no-hitter since 


eight three-hitters before this new, end .Hideo Nome 

who b “h^ hw? L<S &5K. E-* b« ** 


igh school. 


u not for a swing by Jeff 
lagwell late in the game, that 
jould have changed Sunday. 

Maddux threw a one-hitter 
i gainst Houston, taking a no- 
utter into the eighth before 
Bagwell led off with a horaer. as 
\tlanta won 3-1. 

‘*1 was excited, no question 
lbout iL I knew I bad one go- 
ng," Maddux said. “I felt like I 
tot away with a few mis lakes 
►ariy in the game. 1 was fortu- 
iate that it fasted as long as it 
3id.” 

He ended up throwing only 
57 pitches. 68 of them strikes, 
md had seven strikeouts. His 
3 oJv walk was in the ninth, and 
he had retired 20 bailers in a 
row before Bagwell homered on 
an 0-1 pitch. 

“I like to be aggressive, so I 
threw the fastball.** Maddux 
said. “I just didn’t get it in. I felt 
like it was Lhe right pitch to 
throw." 

The ball sailed over the left- 
field fence at the Astrodome for 
Bagwell's fourth homer of the 
/ear. 

The one-hitter was Maddux s 
best outing. He had pitched 


around. We’ve got 11 pitchers 
or so on this staff. I bet seven or 
eight of them have thrown no- 
hitters in high school.” 

Houston's starter. Darij-i 
Kile, allowed only two hits 

NL ROUNDUP 

through the first 6 'a innings. 
But he left in the seventh after 
walking Jeff Blauser and Chip- 
per Jones with two outs, and 
Fred McGriff followed with a 
triple to the gap in right-center. 
Blauser homered in the ninth to 
make it 3-1. 

Reds 9, Cardinals 2: Cincin- 
nati won its seventh straight by 
getting 14 hits, among them 
seven doubles and two homers, 
in St. Louis. . 

Reggie Sanders and Brian 
Hunter homered off Danny 
Jackson (0-6). who has a 7.39 
ERA in seven starts. The Reds 
have woo 17 of their last 20. 

Cubs 13, Marlins 8: Howard 
Johnson broke out of an 0-for- 
May slump with two home runs 
and’ a single as Chicago beat 
visiting Florida. 

Johnson entered the game 
with an .080 average after going 
hitless in his last 21 at-bats. 

The Cubs scored six runs in 
the fifth on eight hits and fin- 
ished with 18 hits, including 
three each for Sbawon Dun- 
ston. Mark Grace and Johnson. 

Expos 5, Dodgers 1: Jeff Fas- 
sero got his league-leading sixth 


ins Los Angeles. 

Nomo. who according to the 
Bias Sports Bureau is the first 
pitcher in major league history 
to start his career with five no- 
decision starts, gave up three 
runs on four hits, struck out 
nine and walked seven. 

H in earlier games, reported 
in some Monday editions: 

Padres 13, Phillies 5: Phila- 
delphia, playing at home, was 
one out awav from a 4-3 victory 
when Heathcliff Slocumb 
walked pinch-hitter Bip Rob- 
erts to load Lhe bases and then 
walked Jody Reed on a 3-2 
pitch to force in the tying run. 

In the 10th, San Diego tied 
an NL record by scoring nine 
times. , , , . 

Eddie Williams broke the 4-4 
tie with a two-run single, pitch- 
er Trevor Hoffman hit a two- 
run double. Tony Gwynn sm- 
sled in two runs and K.en 
Caminiti and Melvin Nieves 
each drove in one. Another 
scored on a wild pitch. 

Giants 5. Mets 1: Matt Wil- 
liams hit a two-run homer, his 
12th of the year, and raised his 
average to .400 with a 3-for-4 
day. while Barry Bonds and 
Steve Scarsone also homered as 
San Francisco won in New 

York. „ .... 

Rockies 6, Pirates 3: Mike 
Kin oerv and Vinny Castilla hit 
home runs, and Dante Bichette 
got two run -sco ring hits in 
Pittsburgh as Colorado ended a 
four-game losing streak. 



Devils Join the Finds 

■tu* PRnffinns. who had tnre 


The Assad#** Pros 

dBsbs-wS 

3fiM3££F 

NHJ- playoffs 

only eieht goals in the series, again shut 

rmal for 

Jersey reached the conferm^ final 
the second straight season. 

The Western Conference finals start 

S ! ^ ' pir^S^wfao 0 ^ 1 Uke P ress ^f! 1 “- 

riiose who react better under pressure, 
he said. “I've always reacted better under 

Pf ^ I Devils were up to their old tricks 
Sunday: They kept 

it, never abandoning their tight checking 
or neutral zone trapping. 

_ * And as they desperately sought to re- 

:■•• • >,•.••• vj# ■*** pan LcMiwRcwen capture their own freewheeling 

Norm Maciver was still flailing away, but Claude Lemieux saw his Penguins sunk irreversibly into the uev- 
shot bounce into the Penguins’ net for the tie-breaking goal ils* gnnd-it-out style. 


The Penguins- who had three of the 

Sin®. Urey 

only 1-6 8°^ “ « 

lSSi half thrir 4. 1 average in lhe first 
T«und a gains t Washington; 

Ron Francis and Jaronur Jagr. who 
got all but one of the Pragwns goal m 
die series until Game 5. both were Md 
scoreless despite Pittsburgh’s early 14-2 

sbots-on-goal advantage. . 

“Their defense was throwing bombs, 
hoping for tip-ins and rebounds, Bro- 
deur said. “But our guys hdd thar 
ground cm their big guys coming m. I 
don’t think I saw Jagr come m once that 
my defenseman wasn’t on him or ms 

^Pittsburgh. which hadn't lost four 
successive playoff games mthesmie 
season since the pre-Mano Lesmcux 
days of 1979, actually got a laid For the 

first lime since Game 1 on Chris Joseph s 

izoal at 9:10 oT the first period. 

But Bobby Holik tied it on a ppwer- 
D iav goal at 16:31 of the first period, and 
Lemieux’s first goal, a rdativdy soft 
wrist shot that glanced off goaltcnder 
Ken Wregget’s blocking pad, made a 2-1 
at 15:43 of the second. 

• Detroit’s captain, Steve Yzenn an , 
wifi undergo arthroscopic surgery this 
week and probably will miss at least one 
eaxne of the Red Wine* Western Confer- 
ence finals against Sc Blackfaawks. 

The surgery will be to repair slightly 
tom cartilage in his right knee. The De- 
troit News reported Monday. 


SCOREBOARD 


Major League Standings 


More Risky Business in Center Field, 
But Mariners Hang On to Beat Orioles 


lido hu> become a 

place of peril for the Seattle 
Mariners. 

Two nights after they lost 
Ken Griffey Jr. for three 
months with a broken wrist, 
there was another mishap in the 
field before they hung on to 
beat the visiting Baltimore Ori- 
oles, 5-2, Sunday. 

In Lhe first inning. .Alex Diaz, 
Griffev's replacement in center, 
and the second baseman Joey 
Cora banged heads while run- 
ning to field a bloop double by 
Jeffrey Hammonds. 

Both Diaz and Cora re- 
mained on the ground for near- 
ly five minutes. 

" “I went out there and both 
guys were bleeding,” said Seat- 
tle's manager, Lou Piniella. “It 
looked like a flyweight fight. I 
couldn't pick the winner.*" 

Diaz, while playing for Mil- 
waukee in 1993. had subbed for 
the injured Robin Yount only 
to fracture his left ankle while 
running into an outfield wall. 

He remained in this game, 
while Cora left to have X-rays 
taken of his jaw. The results 
were negative, but further tests 
were to be Derforraed Monday. 


Mike Blowers, who entered 
the game for Cora, went two- 
for-three and hit a two-run sin- 
gle during Seattle's decisive 
four-run fourth inning. 

Doug Strange went two-far* 
four for Seattle and scored 
twice. 

Indians 5. Blue Jays 4: Jim 
Thome, Manny Ramirez and 
Tony Pena homered as Cleve- 
land won in Toronto. 

Toronto starter Danny Dar- 
win allowed only three hits in 

AL ROUNDUP 

six innings, but two were 
homers by Ramirez and Pena. 

Yankees 4, Athletics 1: Ber- 
nie Williams homered and Jim 
Leyritz had three singles in 
Oakland as New York ended a 
five-game losing streak. 

Williams broke a 0-for-15 
slump with his two-run homer 
off Mike Harkey in the second. 

Angels 8, Red Sox 3: Chili 
Davis, J-T. Snow and Greg 
Myers each drove in two runs as 
California beat visiting Boston. 

Snow singled home a run in 
the first and led off the third 
with his sixth homer, giving him 
eight RBIs in his last six games. 


__ In earlier games, reported 
in some Monday editions: 

White Sox 14. Tigers 12: De- 
troit and visiting Chicago set a 
major-league record by hitting 
12 home runs. 

Cecil Fielder, Chad Curtis 
and Kirk Gibson each homered 
twice for the Tigers, while Ron 
Karkovice hit two for the White 
Sox. The four players with at 
least two homers set a league 
record and lied the major 
league mark set in 1947 by- 
Pittsburgh and Sl Louis. 

Ten of the home runs Sunday 
were solo, breaking the major 
league record of seven set by- 
Boston and Toronto in 1977. 

The 12 homers broke the 
combined record of 11 in a 
game, which had been done 
four times in both leagues. 

Detroit's seven homers broke 
the club record of six, accom- 
plished six times previously. 

Rang ers 4, Twins 2: Rusty 
Greer drove in three runs, two 
with a homer in the second in- 
ning in Minneapolis, as Texas 
won its fourth straight 

Royals 7. Brewers 4: Wally 
Joyner hit two RBI doubles as 
Kansas City handed Milwaukee 
a seventh straight home loss. 
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18 13 
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14 
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— 
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IB 11 
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5 
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14 15 

.483 

Pittsburgh 

12 16 
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12 19 
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16 14 
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— 
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's 
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13 17 
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13 17 
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Sunday's Line Scores 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 
TUBS Ml MO D00—* IB 0 

Minnesota M0 01t MO-2 i l 

PovlltaVosberg (■>. McDowell tBI ond Vo>- 
Ib,i. Podrleuez (61; Rodke.Gulhrie 'Hi, Agui- 
lera 191 ana Merutlo. W— Pavlik. 3-1. 
L — Radke, 2-0. Sv— McDowell H). 

HR— Texas. Greer 13). 

Kansas a tv 0M 303 010-7 13 0 

Milwaukee MO 001 030—* 10 0 

Gublcxa. Brewer '81. Meocham isi. Mont- 
gomery (91 and Marne; Bones. Kletor (81. 
Reyes (9) and Oliver. W-Gublaa. 2-<. 
L— Bones, 3-2. Sv— Montgomery (53. 
Chicago M3 OT 130-14 1* 2 

Detroit Ml 1U 010-13 17 l 

Baldwin. McCaskiH (2). Dlobie (51. Ra- 
dinsky (6), R. Hernandez (81 and Karkovice; 
Wells. Doherty Ml. Groom (7). Henneman (8» 
and FlOftertv.W— Rodins) y.2-0. L— Groom. I- 
Z Sv— R. Hernandez (Si. HRs — Chlcoea, 
Thomas 17), Durham (11. KorVovIce 2 »S1. 


Grebeck (1). Detroit. Curtis 2 (6). Whitaker 
(1). Fielder 2 III). KGIbson 2 IS). 

Cleveland 003 010 01A-5 * 2 

Toronto OM 010 111-4 10 0 

Nagy, Tavarez (7 1, Assenmactier |7). Plunk 
(81. Mesa 19) and Pena; Dorwln. W. Williams 
(7) and Parrish. W—Noov, 3-1. L-Darwtn. I -4. 
Sv— Mesa (8). HRs— Clevricmd. Thome (61. 
Ramirez H21. Pena 121. 

New York 220 000 000-4 10 2 

Oakland ooo 0M 8»— 1 B B 

Rivera. Wirt man (At, Wedekind 19) and 
Levrlt:; Hort-e ssr {-). von Posad (8) 

and Stel ntwch. W— R i vero 1-1. L— Harkey, 1-3. 

Sv— Welle land IA>. HR-New York. B. w»- 
llams 14). 

Boston 101 BO! 000—3 I 0 

California 212 MO MX * U 3 

VonEgmond. A. Pena (31.LIlllaulst 17) end 
Rowland; Flnlcv. 5. Patlerson (6). Perclvol 
IE* and AVrar* • -- S| r:tv. 2J. L— Von Es- 
mond. M. HR— ..-..to-. no. Snow 16). 
Baltimore 100 000 100—2 J I 

Seattle 010 400 Mx— 5 9 2 

Brown and Nokcs: Boslo. Rlster (6). Avoid 
(9) end D. Wilson. W— Boslo. 34). L— Brown, 4- 
2. Sv— Avala (7). HR— Boillmore. Anderson 

S1 NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Son Prondsco ooo Mi oso-s 10 0 

New York 0M ooo 010—1 7 1 

Portugal. Beck (9) ondMonwarlno; Mllcfcl. 
j. Manzanillo. Franco ond Castillo. W-Portu- 
eaL 3-1. L-Mlleki. 2-1. HPs — Sen Francisco. 
Scarsone (2|. Bonos (A). Mo. Williams |12». 
New York. cr. Jones (2). 

Colorado 103 OW 329—4 11 1 

Pim&uroh 002 too Ml— 3 9 2 

Freeman, MJVIunaz 171, S. Reed 18). B. Rul- 
r.n (9) and Girard); wnite, Loolza (5). Got! 
(B). Plesoc (B) and Eneamaeion. W— Free- 
man, 2-1. L— While, 0-1. HRs— Colorado, Kln- 
serv (3). Castilla Is). Pittstwroh. Martin C2>. 
Cincinnati 022 013 M0-» M 0 

St. LOUIS 002 BOO BOO-2 7 2 

FualLMcElnov (B).J. Rtiltln IMand Berry- 
hill; Oruockson, Hahvon (S), Fossos 18) ond 
5heatfer w— Push. 2-0. L— On. Jackson. (FA 
hr*— C incinnati. R. Sanders (SI. BR Hunter 
(11. St. Louis. Gllkev (4), Hemond (1). 
Atlanta OM 000 201—3 i 1 

Houston OM 0M 010— 1 1 1 

G. Madduux ana O'Brien; Kile. Hortornves 
(7). D. Veres (8). T. Jones (9) and EuseOla 
W— G. Maddux. 4-1. L— Kile. '-A HRs— At- 
lanta, Blauser 13). Boo we II 14). 

San Dleuo BOO OOO 301 9—13 14 0 

PMIadelOhla 2B1 000 010 1— 5 12 0 

(10 ImlDBS) 

Ashbv. Blair (61. Florle (B). Hoffman (91 
and Ausmus: Scmitlng. Bottallco (8>. Slo- 
cumb (*l. Ge. Harris (ID). Borland HO) and 
Daullon. W — Mottman.M. L — Go. Harris. 2-1. 
HRs— San Dieoo. Camlnltl (5). Nieves (4). 
PhllaaeiPhla D. Hollins (4j, Hayes 14). 
Florida 200 M3 002— 8 11 B 

Chicago MO 301 30k— 13 18 0 

weathers- Moinews (51, R- Lewis (6). Nen 
18) and C Johnson; Foster. Walker (6). Banks 


(9). wtndei (9) and Wllklna. VV— Faster, 4-2. 
L— Weathers. 1-2. HR — Ftarkta. Arias (i), 
Sheffield 15), Chicago. Sosa (9), H. Johnson 2 

U» Angeles 1M OM MO-1 7 0 

Montreal DM 010 «*-5 A 0 

Noma, Elsdten (7). FeRodrfaucz (7LDaa 
(7), Hansel I (8) and Prince; Fassenj. Scott (B> 
land D. Fletcher. Spehr (B). W— Fessero, A-l. 
Il — N ome. 0-1. Sv-Seett 12). HR-Msntnwl. 
White. (5). 


i •— v 


NBA Playoffs 


CONFERENCE FINALS 
Sunday's Result 

SAN ANTONIO 36 28 24 25— 103 

HOUSTON 22 23 13 23- 81 

ISeries fled 2-2) 

San Antonio: Elliott 6-14 1-313, Rodman S-ID 
2-211 RaWnson 6-16 s-10 2d Del Neoro 7-1 5 S-S 
M, Johnson 7-180-1 14. Person 1 -AMI Ander- 
son 0-10-0 0. Rivers 4-6 2-2 U. Reid 1-3 041 2. 

Cummings 2-43-4 7. Ha ley 0-1 MO. Totals W-94 

21-29 101 ..... 

Houston: Brown 3-5 3-4 9, Horry 2-4 2-2 A. 
Ololuwon 9-24 2-320, Drairter 3-11 AA 12. Smllti 
6-12041 13. Jones 0-1 1-21. Elle V2M3.Cossen 

4.9 2-3 11 . ailleutt 2-4 M 6, TabOk 041 04) aTO- 

lals 30-77 18-24 81. 

l^olnt goals— San Antonio 4-13 ( Rivers 33. 
Person 1-S.EIIIotr 0-1. Rodman 0-l.RoWnsonO- 
1, Del Negro 0-1. Johnson (M>, Houston 3-10 
(Eile 1-2, Cassell 1-4 Smith l-l CWlcutt 0-2, 
Horry O-l Drexler 0-3). Fooled oat— None. 
ReboalkSk^-San Antonio 75 (Rodtram 191, 
Houston 41 (Ololuwon 14). Assists— San Anto- 
nio 14 (Del Negro, Johnson 4), Houston 1A 
(Ololuwon 5). Total foals— San Antonio 21 
Houston 27. Technicals — San Antonio i Hewl 
defense, Houston coach Totnlanovlch, Horry. 


Third Period- 4. New Jersey. Qtamuers 2 
tZetSPafcln. Guerin), 6:27 
Lemieux 8 (Broien. S. Slevero) 19^C len). 
Pmatfles— Lerowx. PH tMelov d WJiU 1-45. 

• Shots on goat— New Jersey 6-9-7-2 1 Plttv 
buroh 15-18-7-32. Power-otat oooartmtitt®- 
—New Jersey 2 of 4; Pittsburgh 0o!=.Goo- 
Des— New Jersey. Bredeur 8-2 (32 shots-31 
saves). Pittsburgh, wragget 5A (21-181. 

s . - j: ‘ 

GERMAN BUNDESLIGA 

Baronin Dortmund 1, Maenehenotodbach l 
Standings: werder Bremen 46 points. Bor- 
usski Dortmund 4S, SC FreRtura <2. FC Km- 

ian iautern42^Moenchengla(R>odi4i.Bmrern 

Munich 3», Karlsruher SC 35. Boyer Lev erku- 
sen34. FC Cotoone 3L Scholkc 31. Elntroan. 
Frankfurt 31. VfB Statigart 2A Hamburg sv 
27. 18*0 Munich 27, Bayer Uerdineen 23. MSV 
Duisburg 2ft. VfL Bochum 19, Dynamo Dres- 
den 15. 

SPANISH FIRST DIVISION 
Siandiiigs: Red Madrid 51 poKws . Dep or- 

Mvo La Corona 47, Barcelona 42. Zortfsazo 42. 

Betts 41, SevMa 40, Espanyol ». Athletic Bh- 
bao 38. Oviedo 37, Valencia 3S. Reel 5odedad 
35, Tenerife M. Celia 33, Attattco MaOrks 32. 
Raciog Sontandrr 30. Comaatlela 30, ABwee- 
te 3a Saartlng GUort 28. Valladalid 23. In- 
grades 11 

CANADA CUP 
Chile 2. Canada 1 

INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY 
Casta Rica Z United States 1 


TUm Levet. France 
jeepcr ParnevEi. Sweden M-73JO-71— » 
Andrew Snertornfc Engtand E4MM-* 
Silvia G r ap ooi o rm l, Uoht ' 72#-7T-7V- M 
Colin Moidgamerie. Scerioad 78-7M8-72— 283 
Mark Maaiand. Wolee 72h7)-65-75-2*J . 


CYCLING 


GbodltaHa 


of the am dttaiki ode roce fcotn Lenzer- 
Tywvfsiie, DMV on Man- 


NHL Playoffs 


CONFERENCE SEMIFINALS 
Sondnr^ Result 

NEW JERSEY 1 1 2— J 

PITTSBURGH 1 ■ 

(NSW Jersey wins series 4-1) 

First Period— 1, Pittsburgh. Joseph l (Mur- 
ray), 9:10. 1 New Jersey. Holik 2 (Driver, 
Bruton). 16:31 (PP). Pwtattta— Carpenter, 
NJ llntertererK*), :1D; K. Samuelsson, Pit 
(hooking). 2:50; DoncYka. NJ (tripping). 
5:22; Robltallle. Pit (boordlno), 15:46; Mle- 
dermaycr. NJ I rough I no), 17:55: S. Stevens. 

NJ (unsporfsmanllkeconductl.l7:55; K. Ste- 
vens. Pit funsportsmanTike conduct), 17:55; 
jagr. Pit (ho Wins). 17:51 
Second Period— 1 New Jersey. Lemieux 7 

(MaeLeon, Carpenter 1,15:41 Penalty— IC50- 

muetsson. Pit (Wgh-sttcklno). 18:02. 


COLONIAL INVITATIONAL 
Final leadiaa scores ad wtentaai Seaday 
of the 514 mflHoa Catadai Invt tofl eaoL 

MayedanllN7A» J »dnl,I«J*Pnio»W),par-7« 

Colonial Country Cteocovrsele Fort Worth, 
Texas: 

Tom LehattBV S2SUM0 A7-64-68-48- -271 

Crab Party. S15L200 to-45-70-71 — 272 

DA Webrllb, SRSJ00 66-7269-67 — 774 

Woody Austin. S67JOO 67-69-66-73—275 

Brad Faxon. SS1.100 67-70-7546— 276 

Justin Leonard, SSL100 68-724848-276 

Mark McCamhor, SSL100 S7-734848— 276 

Jefl Moggert, S39JD0 6648-7*49—777 

ROOT Mediate, S39300 6968-70-7B-277 

Mark Calcoveccbffl. S39J9Q 704748-72—277 

BIDV Mayfair. 139,200 W-7V47-71-277 

BRITISH PGA CHAMPIONSHIP 
Final HmnK scores Monday In lhe 98U88- 
poaad (SL44 mill Ion) British PGA Chump kxv 
shlp oa the 6557-yard «. 362-metert, par-72 
West Coarse at the Wentworth drib la Virgin- 
ia Water, England: 

Bernhard Longer. Germany 67-7348-71—279 
Michori Campbell, N. Zeal. 49-73-7147—280 
Per-Uirlk Johansson. Sweden 71 494971— 280 
Peter O'Malley, Australia 74-71^7847—282 
Peter Senior. Australia 66- 73- 73- 78— 252 


IGtosaMMCmvIa iwy, AW GUemmuS 
haurs.4* rakwia.Mgeagndul Roberto Pag- 
nb. Itaty. ZG Moont see time: 3. Davtae 

Bramefl. itatv.Lamor^AL; ASMvto Marita- 1 

Vita. Italy. « er o«fone Una tL: S. Francois 
Simon. FraoCA Castarixna. U- 
6. Roll SareMta. Denmor*. MogflBdo MG, 

.t 7 . Gtavaad FMama. Itahe. PoW, AL 1 8 
Michel LaflA See d in. Amor* 8 VBa siJ 9, 
Mwts VMa. Italy. AmeroR Vtta,»L; ML An- 
dreasKoaemkGennaay.CeramldM Refla sL 
Overall Nu aN uw : LTVmr Hamtaeer.Swtt- 
xertand. Monel GB. 73hourA3mlnfcS2 mck 3. 
Ptatr tforamov, Latvia Gewtte Bohan. 3:14 
bebtad^l C vgwy BerzftUtaMta.Gewla Ba)- 
kxi 3r»: 4. Oaudta CMdMbccC Italy. Car- 
rara. 5^5; 5 . QUvoiro Weexwv CetamMa 
ONCE. *:»X 

A HNra ladxxlra SwazerimtCeramldw 
Retta.7: 15: 7. Geora Totichnto. Austria. Polfl. - 
7:38,- 1 Povri Tookcv. Russta. Lomnra IdN; 

9. Enrico Zatna. Italy. Carrera. 8*? ML 
Francesca CueuMonde. uotv. Meturtu.^. 
Una 9 J4. 


AUTO RACING 


IndtanapoStSOO 


MkM resells Sonday et Me laMew nlls 
mwm shu ti ne poNttae ta jmd tmt, _ 
driver, ateatry. car e embw . lInnM iiwiee 


L (5> Joeaoes Vffieneuve. Cancxta, NaJ7, 
1915 itavnariMFoRL 588 Ian AdW; 1(271 - 
awlettan FUttaaUL BcnzU. in. IS. 1*95 Rey- • 
imnWtaRUDBiomX (») Bebby RMiaLUA, 
Nat, Tf*5 UXtaMercedes. 30b laps- 

4,00 EK«eo5alainr,Cl»fle.Na7,7f9SUrfo- , 

FonUMktat;5.(7) 

19*5 Reynani-Fgra 20fl Iopk A W mow«o , 

GuBrinda Bn«B,lia » WSIMVMrtJWjy 
20d nsn; 7. IZ) Arie L u rradyk- Wetawtanus-- 
No. 40. 1995 Lo ta Me n o nt 388 bw- ■ •_ * 

1(15) Teo Foot- Italy. Na 31 1993 RevnoTO-' 

Fort, 199 taps;?, 06) DaM*pSeW*B«WU5-Na 
17, 7995 ReynartFEard . 199 lop s; *, HO) Hlro, 

MntsusWta.Ja»X».NOw2SrH95Reynarororo. 

199 kM. 
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hnd^ For Courier, a Winner, French Open’s More Than a Pass ing Fancy 


Thanks 
ToRodnum 


loll, and the long line for crfipes, not 
to motion p an ini, the latest rage in a 
city that eats rages for lunch. 

Hiere was also the puzzled look on 


matches against each other are never 
a pleasure. But Monday’s first-round 
match — won handily by Courier — 
must have been even more awkward 


By Richard Justice 

Pen Service 




■ ■ T-, 1 ; • 

v~: \. 


trwJ? , Q STON — <n,e S ® 0 An- 
IT° nnwt haw days 
% wonder if Demis 
~«man is worth the trouble. 

And then he plays as he did 
Sunday and the Spurs once 
more took like the best basket- 
rail team on earth. 

Rodman set the" lone for an 
ratire team in Game 4 of the 
western Conference final by 
_ 19 rebounds, 12 on 
offensive end, as the Spurs 

NBA PLAYOFFS 

^>minated the Houston Rock- 
ets almost from b eginning to 
end for a 103-81 victory. 

Houston’s most lopsided 
pome playoff loss in 14 years 
left this > confusing best-of-seven 
■ s ® 1 ® 5 Hed at 2 as it returns to 

’• - “ e Alamodome for Game 5 on 

- Tuesday. E ach team has now 

- lost two straight at home. 

:■ ■' “Playing at home is an ad- 
vantage only if you make it 
one,” said die Spurs’ center, 
v David Robinson. “I think well 
play better back home because 
we’re playing basketball the 
way we need to play it. Home is 
a frame of .mind more *h«n a 
■ t. • • place. It’s only an advantage if 
. j j ; a we make it one.” 

- Can the 

. • • ,,, than they u«i a 

S : S" hdd a nine-point 
. . . . \TJ: ami stretched it to 20 in the 
• . . 1 Tim'd quarter as they played the 

’ , . rr- best defense of the senes and 

" '.T 7 V a faster pace to keep the 

- .r .ill Pressure on the tiring Rockets. 

• They dominated the re- 

- pooodmg by an almost tmbe- 
• . Iievable 64-39. They hauled in 

... 24 offensive rebounds, which* 

: . .r.^'got them 17 more shots. The 
... V'... Spurs shot only 42 percent, but . 
their 20 second-chanoe points 
were the difference. And for *■ 

- that they could thank Rohmson 

. V.'^and Rodman, who got 35 of 
_ " .‘j. T' ^ those 64 rebounds. -.- ■s'-n'j&p* 

.... : ijfpaints, but his 16 rcbCtimdg 

- srwere almost as important He 

- — re-ifs had plenty of help for a second 7 

consecutive game as guard 
“ V 7 Vmny Del Negro added 19 
points and seven rebounds.’ 

. .. r Sean EOiott had 13 points and 
nine rebounds. 

. - ~ And there was Rodman, who, 

- -r almost predictably, declined to 
. .• *7 comment after the game. 

• '.. During an afternoon of mug- 
png for the television cameras, 
jawmg at officials and punching 
r ^ a stiH camera attached to a bas- 
*“* ket support, he was magmfi- 
’ cent He did a big-time defen- 
- r sive number on forward Robert 

• • • Horry, harassing him into 2- 

' " for-9 shooting. He had eight rc- 
bounds in the second half, all 
*i on the offensive end. He also 
scored 12 points. 

Rodman “was about as fo- 
cused as I’ve seen him,” Robin- 

son said, “and I feel good about 

the way he’s playing and the 
■ .things he’s doing. We have a 
.. . : it size advantage, and with Den- 
„ nis in there, we have a rebound- 
■..•.ing advantage. That’s samo- 
• thmg we have to take control of. 

, Dennis is a key. He's so much 
." •better when he’s aggressive, 
even on the offensive end. He 
. attacked it-” 


By Christopher Clarey 

. Spttioi to tktHtmhi Tribune 

_ PARIS — “We travel the world, 

Imt we don t see the world,” profes- Andre Agassi’s face midway through because France has played 

aanal tennis players wiB teH you. his straight-set romp over German a significant role in both their lives. 

From airplane to. courtesy car to Karsten waasdi when a group of fit Courier is. an exception to the ATP 

hotel roam. From locker room to young mm strolled toward their box a pl®JW who savors cultural 

practice court and back to the mini- s^ts at Center Court and were meet- f? was al ^e Frfflch 

bar and CNN. Stuttgart could be ^ with a standing ovation and the That he broke^t-hrough to wm h is first 

Stockholm; Milan coaid be Miami, chant; “Champion! Champion!” ' ri/ " 

What matters is keeping the focus, The fit young men were members of 
not keeping a journal. France’s team handball squad, recent 

But the French Open, despite the winna i of *** WQrid championship, 
creep of commercialism, is a tonma- didn’t have the slightest idea 
meat that still cultivates its differ- ™**at was going on there.” said 
cnees. And on the first day of the only Agassi, who hails from a country 
Grand Slam, event where the surface where team handball is about as pop- 
shifts underfoot, there were plenty of ular as a baseball strike, 
subtle remi nders that Stade Roland Jim Co nner and Jeff Tarango 
Garros is a universe unto itself. knew they were in Paris, too. Ameri- 
Tnerewexethe cries of pBez and can contemporaries, good f riends 
fuet. There were the ushers dressed to and frequent practice partners, their 


major title in 1 991 and, by the time he 
defended his title in 1992, he had 
learned enough of the local tongue 
(having a French girlfriend didn't 
hurt) to use it in his victory speech. 
Though be has yet to win ngpin on 
Paris clay, bis connection with 
France continues to deepen, as does 
his command of the language of Vol- 
taire and Yannick Noah (having a 
French girlfriend, even if not the 
same one, still doesn't hurt). 

“1 think Jim really, really loves 
France,” Tarango said recently. “He 


considers it his second home, even 
though he’s not really there. We talk 
about it a lot. He's always working on 
my French with me.” 

Tarango certainly needs to I earn. 
Last July 4, he married a French 
woman, Benedicte Caniere, whom be 
met through her job as a transport 
coordinator for the French Tennis 
Federation. The wedding was in a 
16th-century church in Cam ere’ s 
hometown of Pezenas, near Montpel- 
lier in southern France. Courier flew 
in for the wedding. 

“They’re smart guys. Jim and Jeff.” 
said Courier’s coach. Jose Hi gu eras. 
“They are taking advantage of oppor- 
tunity. They are getting the best of 
Europe and the best of the States.” 

Since the wedding. Tarango and 
Courier have continued to train on 
occasion at each other's homes in 
California. Earlier this month, they 
practiced together on clay in Palm 



Springs in preparation for this tour- 
nament They had no way of knowing 
then that the draw would put them 
back on the same court so quicklv, 

“It is unfortunate,” said Courier, 
the 6-4, 6-3, 6-3 winner. “I wasn’t real 
happy that I had to play him in the 
first round because I'd like to see him 
do well.” 

Whether Courier, seeded only 1 3th 
this year, will do well in the stadium 
where he first made a name for him- 
self remains to be seen. He played 
only one official match on clay com- 
ing into the Open: a first-round loss 
to Frenchman Thierry Guardiola at 
the Italian Open. 

At his peak, in 1991 and 1992, he 
offered the perfect blend of power 
and consistency. But though be start- 
ed strongly Monday, he made too 
many unforced errors and failed to 
get enough depth on his ground- 


strokes to strike much fear in the 
hearts of Agassi or the other favor- 
ites. 

All in all, it was a bad first day for 
the underdog at Roland Garros. Sev- 
en men’s seeds made their debuts, 
and all seven, including Thomas 
Muster and Wayne Ferreira, were 
victorious. 

Muster, who has not been beaten 
on clay this year while be was win- 
ning five tournaments, lost the first 
set to tbe French qualifier Gerard 
Solves. But after trailing by 3-2 and . 
going down a break in the second 
set. Muster won 16 of tbe last 20 
games. 

Among the women, only 15th- 
seeded Helena Sukova was beaten, 
losing to Aj Sugiyama of Japan in 
three sets. The top two women, 
Arantxa Sdnchez Vicario and Steffi 
Graf, won in straight sets. 


With Lomu, All Blacks Are All Right 


By Ian Thomsen 

Inurruaioncl If emit] Tribune 


Ptdlipe Wofittr/Rcuien 

Thomas Master had to dig down to beat French qualifier Gerard Solves, 3-^, 64, 6-2, 6-1. 

Scores From the First Day of the French Open 


JOHANNESBURG — Jonah Lomu 
went to bed a different man. In the morn- 
ing be had been too young and undepend- 
able, a risk. By nighttime he was young and 
sensational, the new, 20 -year-old star of 
the Rugby World Cup. 

He had been ignored for previous Tests 
by the New Zealand selectors who had 
worried about his defense. Their concerns 
were elderly concerns. At last they decided 
to give him the ball and. on Saturday, he 
ran around and through the Irish as if they 
were the physical embodiment of all those 
concerns. He scored two tries down the left 
wing, made a third and almost created a 
fourth. On his first possession he broke 
three tackles and then fed a teammate who 
wandered, anticlimacticaUy, out of touch. 

The World Cup is approaching the sec- 
ond week, when the matdies and the pains 
start to pile up, and most of the 16 Learns 
are trying to conjure up the kind of magic 
and destiny that makes everything easier. 
Most are looking enviously at Lomu. 

His potential has never been secret. Ru- 
pert Murdoch’s Super League reportedly 
has offered him $630,000. Apparently tbe 
Dallas Cowboys of the National Football 
League once invited him for a tryout. At 6 
feet, 6 inches ( 1 .98 meters) and 253 pounds 
(115 kilograms), he looks and runs with the 
larger ball tucked away like an American 
football star lacking only the shoulder 
pads and helmet. 

It was unfortunate that his first cap 
came last year in one of New Zealand’s 
historic losses to visiting France. Lomu 
was among those players not invited back 
for the ensuing series against South Africa. 
Apart from his defense, he was thought to 
be slow over tbe first 10 meters. 

Though he was voted best player in the 
wide open format of the Hong Kong rugby 
sevens tournament last March,' Lomu was 


again left out of the All Blacks’ Iasi 
before this World Cup, a beating of < 
da in ApriL “He is still young and green," 
tbe captain, Sean Fitzpatrick, said at the 
time. “I see him more as an under-2] 
player rather than a full international.” 

But the team’s coach. Laurie Mains, had 
spent the last year experimenting with dif- 
ferent combinations, and his plan was un- 
veiled in the 43-19 victoiy over Ireland. 
“The AS Blacks tried to get Lomu into die 
game as much as possible.” said the Irish 
captain, Terry Kingston. “We managed to 
handle that for a while, but unfortunately 
not for long enough.” 

The All Blacks were far from consistent, 
but their new zest promises to bridge the 
lesser, technical problems. Local odds- 

RUGBY WORLD CUP 

makers have already made New Zealand 
and South Africa the likely finalists — a 
prediction made by the cocky South African 
coach Kitch Christie before" Lomu's debut. 

They are the only happy teams among 
the five contenders. Defending champion 
Australia, upset opening day by South 
Africa, has made nine changes for its sec- 
ond match Wednesday against Canada — 
including center Tim Horan, reappearing 
after his knee was blown out last year. 

That loss to South Africa will the key 
result of these opening two weeks, drop- 
ping Australia into the half of the draw 
with fellow contenders New Zealand and 
England when knockout play begins June 
10. Coach Bob Dwyer believes things start- 
ed going badly when a try moved his team 
ahead of South Africa. 13^9, in the first half. 

“When we scored, I think that all of a 
sudden we thought that any time we want- 
ed to. we could lift our game at win. just 
step up the pace and score another try to 
put us back in front,” Dwyer said. “I 
assume all of this was subconscious, think- 
ing that if we get in any sort of trouble we 
can extricate ourselves at will by simply 


getting ourselves another seven points. On 
reflection, it’s a pattern that seems to have ' 
developed over a period of time.” 

England figures to be heading for a 
quarterfinal against Australia, though now 
the English aren't so sure. Their 24-18; 
defeat of Argentina came entirely on the 
kicking of Rob Andrew and a referee's 
controversial decision that may have cost . 
Argentina a try. Australia is expected to 
recover mightily from its loss; but the 
English, in their bare victory, showed no 
inspiration. Their captain. Wfll Carling, 
because of bruises to left thigh and ankl e, 
is being replaced by Phil de Glanville Tor 
Wednesday’s match against Italy, and may 
not be able to play in Sundays decisive 
round-robin game against Western Samoa. 

“If we play like that a gain we may not 
reach the quarterfinals,” said Andrew, who 
will take over as captain. 

The Italians, on tbe other hand, have 
beached five starters after their rout by 
Western Samoa. “England does not worry 
me,” said their coach, Georges Coste. “It’s 
the Italian team that worries me most.” 

The French, meanwhile, are neither here 
nor there. They pulled away from tiny 
Tonga only after flanker Feleti Mahoni 
was tossed (and subsequently suspended 
six weeks) for stom p in g. They have yet to 
play like the team that upset New Zealand 
last year, and their pale shaved beads, 
frankly, have not wrought the intended 
Charles Barkley effect. 

They should have little problem with 
Cdte d’Ivoire on Tuesday, but the crucial 
group match next weekend against Scot- 
land is another story entirely. 

“There are too many egotists on the 
French side who fancy themselves." com- 
plained the team's coach, Pierre Berbizier. 
“Theyjust want to look good, as if they are 
thinking. Take my photo, bring the cam- 
era to me.’ They love themselves a bit too 
much.” 

It is hard to imagine why. 


MBITS SINGLES. FIRST ROUND 
Ml Courtar 031. UJ. (M. Jeff Ttrunoo. 
05. HUU 

warns Fs rr ri re (S). South Africa def. Lio- 
ns) Roux. Franc*. M. M. 7-5. 

TWsrrrCtMMwHn. PrancMNL Tammy Ho. 
U^. *4. 6-1, 54. M, 7*. 

Kamrtb Cortasn, Dtnm nr fc Ust Markus 
Zascfcs. Gs rmanv, 4-2. H W. W 
AJsxCorrstta. Spain. GeLJsrmHGobrvrtL 
Francs. t-4.7-S.t4. 

Donaid Johnson. ILS, dsC. Radomir Vassfc 
Csscft Republic. *-4. M, M. 

DavM Wbsatan UJS. d*L Paid Hamfculc. 
Mcmsrtancta. oa*4.*-Cfr< 

Yrraony KatoMkav (V), Russia, dot Jan 
StanwMi.Ns1lMrtands.G-Vi4.G7 {»7),Ga 
Em Kio Sanctmz. Spain. cfcrL Jamie Morom, 
Australia &-L G-C G2 
Bobdun UBbradv Cwcti Rsaubda dsL ai- 
■nmder Vofto«. Russia GO, G3.GL 

Masons GuMo W son. S wd wv (ML Dawtd 
Prfnosfl, Germany, V7, gi, *-L GI. 

Frandsco Ckmel Spam, deL Gtamtuca 
PnzzL Italy. G& G4, GG G3. 

CN-Mtaa Ruud# Norway, dot. Ltata 
Barthazr Prunes, GG, 4-X 6-3. 7-4 t»). 


Aitas Aoossi II). U-S. Karetsa Broascfc 
Germany. H 4-4, K 
Guy Forest, Francs, del. Woltok Konahkl. 
Poland. G< 5-7, G7 G2. G4. 

Alberto Casta. Spain. dsL Josm Rotuen- 
brlnk. Germany. WWM. 

Mata Wltakta. Snedsn. det Derrick Ros- 
touon. U-S- 7S. 7-5, 4-C 
GoIDaume Room. Francs, dst. Jsromv 
Bates. Britain, t-1 6-0, 0-t, 7-S. 

RWwrtl Krai leek 051. Netherlands, cML 
Martin Sinner. Germany. HM.M 
Denial vacate. Czech Republic, def. Oscar 
Martinez, Spain. Gl, GO, GO. 

CartosCasla.Soata.deL Jalraa Yjana. Peru, 
44, GI, Gl G2. 

Thomas Mutter (5). Austria dot Gerard 
Solves. France. KH.6-2, GI. 

Andrew We. Australia, deL CrisHano Car- 
em. Holy. 3GMM <SG>. GZ G4. 

Andrei M edvedev. Ukraine, deL Frederic 
Vttoux. France, GZ Gi. Gi. 

Bernd Korbocher. Germany, def- Daniel 
Cuorcub France. GZ M G7 fG71, GZ 
Patrick McEnroe. 1LS. deL Thomas Jo- 
hansson. Sw e den, GZ GZ 7-S. 


Manvel vmMeha ua, dot Jam stoi- 
tenbeni, Australia HN.I4 17-21. GI. 

Frederik Fotteriota. Danmark, def. Bryan 
Shaitan. U-S-G4 4-A.G3.G2.G4. 

Alberta Beraoatesui MD.taaln. del. Andrei 
Oihovskly. Russia 2-4. 6-4. GZ 7-i 
Tamos El Aynooul Morocco, def. Alex Lo- 
POGMoraa seata. 7-4 GZ GZ 
Cedric PloUne. France, del. Karel Novocek. 
Czech Republic. G1.2G.GZG4. 

Tomae CarboneiL Spain, def. Rodolphe GU- 
Bert, Franca GZ G7. GZ 7-4 (7.3). 
WOMEN’S SINGLES, FIRST ROUND 
Nancy Feber. BeWunv del. Tina Kriztew 
Slovenia GZ 7-5. 

Damtataue MonamL Betahmv dot. Ataxia 
Decnao me- Bailer ct, France, GZ GZ 
Anke Huber fill. Germany. deL Barbara 
Sdiett Austria GZ 7-5. 

EH Cullens. Betahim, del. Yavuh BPSwkL 
Indonesia 44. GX GI. 

Kyoto Noeotsuka Japan, del. Etna Re*- 
nocti South Africa 2-4 (721. GZ 
Amanda CPefzer, South Alrica dot. Sllke 
Frank). Germany. GO. G4, 

Ltada Horvov-Wlia US. det. Amelle CochG 

teux. France, 7-4 (7-3). GA. GZ 
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is Vs haW brothers 
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22 Aunt al 

•OMahoma!’’ 
a# Storm sirens 
25 Former Clinton 
press secretary 

Myers 

22 It flows <n the 
Ebro 

SB New Yoik’s 

(stand 

21 Geraints wfle 
32 Passport 
endorsement 
as Fit 

w Century plant 

as Rock's Billy 

as Consider 

40 Forum ske 

41 Bitter 

42 Standard OK 
logo 

43 Bam sounds 

44 Onetime phone 

company 

sobriquet 
4B Russian baflet 
company 
sDMoon-ianefing 
missions 
sa Guard &g. 

K Cassius, to 
Caesar? 

sa Timer of movies 
ssMtton’s'ofive 

of 

Academe" 
as Unwelcome 
roommate, 
perhaps 

si Barely makes, 

with “out" 

82 Assistants 
63 “ forth® 

poor 

DOWN 

1 Bows 

2 Boor 


aTobe.to 

Bernadette 

dAOvtcefrom 

C aes a r ? 

5 Easy 

s Get together, as 


7 Pain 

SEntre 

S Graduation 
honors lor 
Caesar? 
id Nasty 
ii Pumpkin eater 
cfibyme 
isExpect 

is British guns 
18 Man and Capri, 
ag. 

is Handyman Bob 
23 Went bananas 

as ringer 

as North See' 
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27 Vogue rival 

29 Award 

31 Some are super 

32 Caesar's 
opposite? 

33 Think about ft 

a« Type 

ae Priestly gait 

37 Start of Caesar’s 
commentate 
museum? 

4i*— — camea 
spider...’ 

42 Cockney 
greeting 

43 Pickling 
solutions 

44 important 
Vermont tree 

«■ Approximately 
vertical, at sea 

48 Carried 

«? ’ Dream’ 

rLoftengm’ 

soHoquy) 



trine Soli-taa. Romania def, Audra Keller. 
US. GZ GI. 

Patty Fendlck.U-S.dri.SI [via Farina Italy. 
G4. 6-3. 

Staffl Graf 121, Germany, dot Ines Gorro- 
ehotoaul. Araanlna GI, 7-i 
Kristie BoagerL Netherlands, dot Patrtda 
TarabfnU Araentlna GZ GZ 
Patricia Hv-Baulals. Canada deL Katarina 
Shxttnikeva Stevakta. GZ GZ 
Nathalie Baudone, itatv. del. Amelie 
Mourasma Franca l-i GZ Gl. 

Ruxandra Draaamlr. Romania deL Petra 
Thoraa Finland GZ GZ 
Ann Grossman, U4.de! News Avila Spain. 
G4.GZ 

Anno Smastxiova tsroei, dot MarkeM 
KoeMa Germany. Gl. GZ 
Tami Whltllnper Jonas. Ui. def. Rochrt 
MaQuIUan. Australia GZ GZ 
Kartno Mabeuidova Slovakia def. Mario 
Sfrandtand. Sweden. GZ GZ 
Petra Begeraw, Germany, de! Lori MeNel! 
US. 1-4. GZ GZ 

□ebbie Grattan, us. def. Bcrbara Poulut, 
Austria G4. GZ 

Arantxa Sanchu VI carlo (11. Spain, def. 
5t m O'Hee Park, South Korea Gl, GZ 
Gabrteta Sabaflnl IB), Araentlna oef. 
Radka Babkova Czech Republic. GZ 44. 

Vlrainlo Ruann-Pnscuai. Santa, del. Iso- 
belle Demonoeot, France. M (Ml. GZ 
Seata ReJratadier. Austria def. Zina Garri- 
son Jocfcson. us, 6-4. GZ 
Chanda Rutota, U4- de! Elena Makarova 
Russia 7-i (G4Z GZ 

Flarenela Loba! Arpenflna be! Wlftrud 
Proes>. Germany. GZ *-*■ 

Iva Mol on (12), Croatia def. Mono Erida 
jopcsv GZ GZ 

Mario Jose Goldona Araentlna def. Elena 
Wanner, Gormeew. GO, 7-i 
Laurence Courtaiv Befetam. «fef. Sham 
Stafford US. 6< 6-3. 

Jotano W ntnnnn e. US. def. Anne-Garile SF 
dot. Franca GZ GZ 

Sllke Me ter , Germany, def. Sandra Code, 
U.&.GLG& 

Al Sueivama Jaaan. def. Helena sukova 
IIS). Czech Republic, g* gz 9-7. 


SIDELINES 

Indy 500 Driver Fox 

In Critical Condition 

INDIANAPOLIS (AP) — 
Stan Fox remained in critical 
but stable condition Monday 
after a brain scan found no ad- 
ditional injuries stemming from 
his crash on the first lap of the 
Indianapolis 500. 

Fox, 42, a veteran sprint car 
driver, underwent surgery Sun- 
day to relieve pressure caused 
by a subdural hematoma, or 
bleeding in the brain. 

Heysel Anniversary 

Is Marked by Italians 

BRUSSELS (Reuters) — Ten 
fans of tbe Italian dub Juventus 
laid a wreath Monday at Heysel 
Stadium to mark tbe 10th anni- 
versary of one of the worst di- 
sasters in soccer history. 

Belgian television retelecast 
scenes of the tragedy, in which 
39 fans were crushed to death 
and hundreds injured May 29, 
1985, as thousands panicked af- 
ter rioting by English fans be- 
fore a European Cup final be- 
tween Liverpool and Juventus. 


Longer Wins British PGA, 
Extends Another Tour Mark 


Compiled fy Our Staff Frvm Dtsptudtes 

WENTWORTH, England — 
Bernhard Langer won the Brit- 
ish PGA Championship for the 
third time Monday, playing 
steady golf for a 1 -under-par 
final round 71 and a one-shot 
victory over Michael Campbell 
and Per-Ulrik Johansson. 

Langer. who set a European 
Tour record of making 57 
successive halfway cuts on Sat- 
urday, extended another re- 
markable record by winning at 
least once a year on the tour for 
the 17th successive year. 

Campbell, an early starter the 
final day, eagled the 15th bole 
and birdied the last three for a 
67 that gave the New Zealander 
a share of second with Sweden’s 
Johansson, who shot 71. 

Langer got his third birdie of 
the day — he had two bogeys — 
at the short 14th hole, where he 
sank a 20-foot putt He then 
paired the last four holes safely 
as Johansson, playing just 
ahead of him, could not mount 
a serious challenge. 


At 18, Langefs first putt, 
from 10 feet for birdie, went 
three feet past. But having 
made the uphill return putt, he 
said, “It was a bit of a struggle 
all day. I was never as far ahead 
as I wanted to be." 

“The three-footer is not my 
favorite distance and I was very 
pleased when it went in. But 
they don’t say you won by one 
shot or six shots. They only say 
you won.” * 

Mark Mouland of Wales, 
who shared the overnight lead 
with Langer, had three bogeys 
without a birdie in a 75 that 
dropped into a tie for ninth. 

Jos 6 Maria Olazdbal made a 
run at successfully defending 
the title until he dropped five 
shots over the last four holes for 
a 73. 

9 Tom Lehman caught Craig 
Pany with an 18-foot birdie 
putt on 17, then birdied 18 from 
30 feet for a one-shot victory 
over the Australian in the Colo- 
nial National Invitation in Fort 
Worth, Texas. (Reiners. AP) 
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ART BUCHWALD 


A Strange Coalition 


W ASHINGTON — While 
politics does make 
strange bedfellows, it can also 
scare the heck out of you. It is 
especially nerve-racking for 
people like me. The Republican 
Party and a 
majority of its 
presidential 
candidates are 
now shimmy- 
ing between 
the sheets with 
the Christian 
Coalition. And 
there is some 
debate about 
whether the 0l . . 
coalition has Buchvtald 
captured the hearts and minds 
of the GOP. 

So I went to the Republic 

Party headquarters to get some 
guidance. "Do you have to be a 
Christian to be a member of the 
Republican Party?" 

The man looked up the an- 
swer in a very thick book. "Not 
necessarily. You can qualify for 
a waiver if you have a letter 
from Phi! Gramm. Bob Dole 
and Newt Gingrich." 



The man was checking off my 
responses. "Where do you standi 
on school vouchers, which 
would enable parents to send 
their children to Christian 
schools instead of public 
ones?" 

“If it will help the party. I’m 
for them." 

“Whai about government 
support for the arts?" 

"I put thai in the same cat- 
egory as abortion. I am opposed 
to it except in the case of rape or 
incest." 


□ 


□ 


I breathed a sigh of relief. 
"Thank God." 

“Not so fast." he said. "I 
still need to give you a test." 

“Go ahead.” 

“Do you believe in Qod?” 

“Of course." T told him. 
“I'm a registered voter." 

“Do you believe in the same 
God that Pat Robertson be- 
lieves in?" 

“Which God is that?" 

“The one who tells you how 
much money to send in to 
Robertson so he can carry out 
the Lord's work." 

“I’m not sure, but I’ll check 
on it when I say my prayers 
tonight" 

“Since you are not a Chris- 
tian, how do you feel about 
school prayer?" 

"I don’t think a person can 
belong to a Christian political 
party and not be in favor of it” 


“Do you believe in the death 
penalty?" 

“I am against the liberals 
who are try ing to keep us from 
hiding concealed weapons in 
our underpants." 

The man said. "Now some 
basics. If we let you join the 
party, will you promise to go to 
church on Sunday, or tune in to 
Pat Robertson’s TV show, 
where he will give you the word 
on how the good Lord wants you 
to vote?" 

“Of course. 1 will. And if I 
miss Robertson. ITi watch Jerry 
Falwell. I may not be a Christian, 
but I love TV evangelists, par- 
ticularly when they beg for big 
bucks. Have I passed the test?" 

□ 

"You have to appear before 
the Republican Christian Coali- 
tion Admittance Board which 
is made up of right-wing talk 
show hosts. If they approve of 
you. you will be expected to 
make a large donation to the 
Newt Gingrich political action 
committee." 

"If I join, will I be treated 
with the same respect as Chris- 
tian Republicans?" 

"Naturally. We are the party 
of all the people, except for 
liberals and atheists. Once 
you're in, you will be given the 
same opportunity as ~ lifelong 
Republicans to buy a table at 
the next Alfonse D'Amato 
birthday dinner." 


James Ellroy’s Pursuit of a Killer, and a Mother 


By Evan Roth 

Was/ungion Post Sen-ice 


W ASHINGTON — Geneva Hil- 
liker Ellroy was a buxom red- 
head. a divorcee, a lush. She brought 
home strange men. Her 10-year-old 
son. James, called them "uncle." but 
he knew better. 

One morning in June 1958 some 
Little Leaguers discovered her body 
in shrubs next to the local high school 
in El Monte, California. She'd been 
strangled, possibly raped. One of her 
stockings was tied around her neck. 

Thirty-seven years later, the author 
James Ellroy is living one of his own 
noir crime novels. Like his amiheroes 
— Fred Underhill. Bucky Bieichert, 
Ed Exley. Dave Klein — he’s trying 
to pick up a trail that’s long since gone 
cold. He’s searching for ms mother’s 
killer. 

He's also searching for the mother 
who emotionally abused him, and 
whose violent death ai 43 set Ellroy 
on his own journey into — and out of 
— darkness. He’s forcing himself, he 
says, to have an overdue “confronta- 
tion" with a woman he feared for so 
long that he couldn't bring himself to 
visit her grave unril a few months ago. 
And it's a way of getting back at her. 
Geneva Ellroy provided him the emo- 
tional fuel for his i i dank, violent 
novels. Now she’s providing him 
grist for a memoir, to be titled "My 
Dark Places." He exploits her in 
death as she abused him in life. 

"I want to know who she is." he 
says, hunched over and speaking di- 
rectly into a tape recorder. “I wanr to 
portray her with coldhearted lucidity 
and compassion. The strangest thing is 
that 1 can smell her every so often. 
L&M cigarettes. Her breath. Early 
Times bourbon and the perfume she 
wore." 

“My books," Ellroy says, “are 
dark. dark. dark. dark, dark." 

But Ellroy — self-confessed ob- 
sessive with’a fantasy life so fecund, 
he says, he never has nightmares — is 
in the bright light these days. His 
latest novel, “American Tabloid." 
has received generally positive re- 
views, including a rave in the New 
York Times Book Review, and is now 
in iis fifth printing. He considers it his 


second breakout novel. With his first 
hit, “The Black Dahlia," published 
almost a decade ago. critics called 
him one of America’s leading crime 
novelists. With “American 
Tabloid," his admirers say, he’s tran- 
scended the genre. 

Whether it's the ’40s and ’50s of 
his hometown Los Angeles or the 
Kennedy era of "American 
Tabloid." Ellroy writes about a clan- 
destine world too fantastic to be fact 
and too real to be entirely fantasy. 

For the past three months, Eilroy, a 
tireless promoter of himself and his 
books, has been touting “American 
Tabloid" in bookstores in die United 
States. Britain and France. Bui the 
investigation of his mother’s death and 
the memoir that will result are fore- 
most on his mind. Ellroy is working 
with Bill Stoner, a retired homicide 
detective, tracking down leads, search- 
ing for anyone who might hold a piece 
in the puzzle of his mother’s murder. 

There was more than just personal 
curiosity: “There’s got to be a plum in 
it too. I got to turn this into some- 
thing." He turned it into an article for 
GQ in August, “My Mother’s Killer." 
which was a finalist for a National 
Magazine Award. It will serve as the 
basis for “My Dark Places." 

The basic facts of the case are these: 
On the evening of June 21, 1958, 
Geneva Ellroy was seen drinking in 
the Desert Inn bar in El Monte, the 
low- rent eastern Los Angeles suburb 
where she and her son were living. She 
was joined by a young blond woman 
with a ponytail and a tall, swarthy man 
in his forties. Geneva and the man 
were seen leaving the bar together 
about 10 P.M. The next morning, 
some kids discovered her body in 
shrubs by the Arroyo High School 
athletic field. The coroner concluded 
she had been killed elsewhere and 
dragged to the bushes. 

Geneva Ellroy has been the most 
powerful force in her son’s life. .After 
his parents divorced when he was 6, 
he lived with her; he joined his father 
on weekends. He didn’t like his moth- 
er. She was the disciplinarian, but she 
lived an undisciplined life of cheap 
bourbon and men. On his 10th birth- 
day. just months before her death, she 
told James he could decide whether to 



Jama. M. Timber tcrThe WwKoebioJ’tel 

James Ellroy is living one of his own noir crime novels. 


live with her or his father. When he 
chose his father, she slapped him. 

Then she died. “My wish was 
granted." 

But his life went into a tailspin. He 
was an undistinguished student, 
sometimes disruptive. His father, 
Lee. an unsuccessful free-lance ac- 
countant with a history of heart dis- 
ease, didn’t do much to keep him 
under control. And then Lee died 
when James was 17. Already 
bounced out of high school and 
washed out of the army after a brief 
stint. Ellroy began, by his accounr, a 
decade-long bender — drinking 
Th underbird and snorting speed, 
breaking into homes and pilfering 
wallets and liquor and women's un- 
derwear. He landed in jail, by his 
estimate, 30 or 40 times, slept in 
flophouses and the Goodwill clothing 
dumpster. 


Eventually he landed in a hospital 
with an abscess in a lung; a few weeks 
later, he says, he was back in the 
hospital suffering auditory halluci- 
nations, caused by acute alcoholism. 
He says he knew if he kept drinking 
he'd die. He joined Alcoholics 
Anonymous. To make a living he 
took up caddying. 

Then he began making some notes 
for a mystery novel On Jan. 26, 1979, 
he says, he was walking the greens of 
the Bel-Air Country Club. “I sent up a 
prayer: ‘Please, God, let me start this 
[expletive] book tonight.’ I went home 
and started the book from these thread- 
bare notes and I’ve been at it ever 
since." Standing at the dresser in his 
room, he wrote his first bode, 
“Brown's Requiem." a conventional 
private -eye yam that touched on the 
kinds of psychosexual obsessions that 
would figure in his later novels. He 


sent the manuscript to four agents. One 
of them sold it to Avon as apaaeibac* 
originaL EUroy received $3,500, less 
his new agent's commission, 

* ‘The Slack Da hlia ." his seventh 
book, was a big, sprawling novel 
darker than anything he'd wMen ear- 
lier. He based it on the sensational 
1947 unsolved murder of Elizabeth 
Short, a 22-year-old party girl and 
would-be actress who was tortured 
for two days before she. -was. killed, 
then cut in half and eviscerated^. 

Ellroy’s books raft off many 
ventional mystery lovers and were too 

brutal for even some of his admirers. 

One of EQroy’s harshis critics is 
Mike Davis, whose “City ^Quartz" 

is a bleak sociopolitical stt^y of Los 

Angeles. “In his pitch: blackness ” 
writes Davis, "there is no tight left to 
cast shadows and evil becomes a 
forensic banality... a sttpeoatuftition 
of corruption that finis any longer to 
outrage or even interest" _ 

And there’s tte vi'dietied Mass 
murders. Gangland hits. ' Hsnxfc 
pushed into garbage disposals. 
Throats slashed. - 
EUroy has opened himself up to- 
other criticism. ‘Tve been called s; 
fascist, a racist, a homophobe,' ah anti- 
Semite,” Ellroy concedes/ ahbosr 
boasting of the attacks and yetseem- 
ing hurt by them. 1 
His critics misunderstand hmv 
says, and confuse his. characters’' 
opinions with his own. “MjLheroes 
are white Anglo-Saxcm njalc fecro- 
sexuals, who express fee aftp&s at 
their times, in the languagj£§f ftair 
times.” . ‘ l 

EHroy’s wife, the fen&i^aitthor 
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After so much chaos- 



life, he demands 

quiet. He’s left dte 'nK^^feete of 
LA. behind Mm andis^wyfirakwt to 
-move from the duilsttbarbsarf Con- 
necticut, his home nLreqs^yeajO, to 
the dun suburbs of , Mis-" 
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He is everything hischaracten are 
not says his wife: "Wfik. jus novels 
are of men in a downward spiral, his 
life is just the opposites ■•y«ht7 a 

“He’s really sweet.’ 
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North America 

Eastern crtlos will haw lino 
weather ai midweek, then 
him warm and more humid 
by Friday. Thunderstorms 
will pound the Plains and 
evenuiaBy cross the Missis- 
sippi mio the Great Lakes 
region. The Rockies and 
West Coast will be mainly 
dry and seasonable. 


Europe 

Bntain to France wiD be cool 
and breezy with some show- 
ers Germany to Italy win be 
rainy and cool: some of the 
ram will be heavy. Thunder- 
storms may also rumble 
through Italy. Spain and Por- 
tugal will be dry and cool. 
Scandinavia and western 
Russia wSl be warm 


Asia 

Japan wiB have warm weath- 
er with spotty showers. More 
nunerous showers win arrive 
by Fnday in Korea. Beijing 
and Shanghai Hot, humid 
weather will hold sway in 
Hong Kong. Canton. Taiwan 
and Singapore The heat 
and humidity null help to 
cause scattered thunder- 
storms 
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Africa 
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J APAN’S most popular sumo wrestler tied the knot on Monday, 
and the nation that loves to watch him heaving opponents out of 
the ring spent the day watching live telecasts of the ceremonies. 
Takanohana, dressed in a black kimono bearing a family crest, 
his finely oiled hair pulled into the traditional topknot, married 
Keiko Kono, a TV personality, in a ceremony that reportedly cost 
around $4 million. "I’m sure during our life together I’ll cause my 
wife a lot of trouble, but I’ll try my best not to,” he said on a late 
evening show. Earlier this month. Taka, as he is affectionately 
known, won his ninth career tournament championship. Ake- 


bono. the only other wrestler at the top rank of yokosuna, or grand 
champion, has eight. “Super Big Event of die Century,’ one 


network TV listing dubbed the wedding bash; another television 
dressed in 


show, its hosts dressed in formal suits and evening gowns, 
proclaimed that 100 million of Japan’s 124 million people were 
watching. “Taka Fever" grew so intense in 1992 that sports 
newspapers issued special editions and television aired news 
flashes when he announced plans to marry the starlet Rie Miyaza- 


wa, who had just released a wildly popular collection of nude 

doff their 


photographs. The two later called off their wedding plans because 
of personality differences, and Miyazawa’s fortunes have since 
soured. 


□ 


Larry King says he doesn't pretend to be a journalist. “Hey, 
I’m an infotainer,’ ' King says in an interview in TV Guide. King, 
hostofCNN’s "Larry King Live" for lOyears, said, “I never said 
I was a journalist. I’m just an interviewer. I’m a conduit. I’m not 
here to judge people." 
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The heiress Jemima Goldsmith, who stunned British so- 
cialites by marrying the Pakistani cricket star Imran Khan, says 
cocktails, clubs and clingy dresses are not the stuff of happiness. 
Islam is. "Why I chose Islam, by bride Jemima" filled an entire 
page of the Sunday Telegraph, which said the 21 -year-old student 
had forsaken her frothy London life. It was her fust public word 
since marrying Khan. 42, earlier this month in a Muslim ceremony 
in Paris; she has changed her name to Haiqa Khan. A civil 
wedding is set for June 20 in London, when her father, Sir James 
Goldsmith, will host a party at his suburban mansion. But 
partying — and all the drinks and dressing up that go with it — is 
not what interests the newlyweds, currently on honeymoon in 
southern Europe. Khan, the former captain of the Pakistani cricket 
team, defended his marriage in Pakistani newspapers. “I have 
neither abandoned my culture nor have J decided ro live in a 
Western country," he wrote. "On the contrary, it is my wife who 
will be leaving her well-publicized comforts to come and live in 
Pakistan." 
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Takanohana and Keiko Kono: TV and t radi tio n. 
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Boy George, the gender bender pop idol of the 1980s, said 
teasingly of himself: “Sex? I'd rather have a cup of tea." Boy 
George (real name George O' Dowd) concedes in his new au- 
tobiography that sex. drugs and rock V roll were what made his 
world go ’round and said they took a heavy toll. “Take It Like a 
Man" peels heavily made-up layers away from the singer, who 
made millions and then crashed in drug-induced disgrace. After 
two convictions on drug-related charges, two detoxifications and 
two relapses into drug use. he says he is now, at 33, drug-free, and 


states in deeply felt capital letters in his book: “IRATE DRUGS, 
DRUGS ARE A CON." It was the death of two close frienSsfroni 
overdoses that finally convinced him to stop, he said. V 

n 

The Latin jazz great Tito Puente received an ha&orarf do£ 
torate from Boston 's Berklee College ofMuac before hundreds of 
fans at the Puerto Rico JazzFest in San Juan. -This is the-first time 
the school has honored a musician outside its Boston campus; the 
award coincides with the school’s 50th anniversary and ’ 
release of Puente’s album “Tito's Idea." 
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_ iua ivkxui^u L-cmer in ^nariottesvuie. Moon Keynuiuajm-j 
the owner of Commonwealth Park in Culpeper, Virginia, said3$J 
“something spooked the horse." “His horse just stopped dc atLrj 

W him.” HV* cniH Qiwira anna««ul a rti-.'L' miliftfraS 


auuicuuiig sjakjncu me norse. ms norse just stop peu oc au^ 
and threw him.” He said Reeve appeared to suffer a neck injmtfff 
and was carried off the field m a xm«trW 
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AT&T USADirect* and 
World Connect® Service lets you 
quickly place calls to the U.S. 
and over 200 countries on your 
own. Just dial the AT&T Access 
Number for the country you're call- 
ing from listed below, then follow 
the voice prompts Your call will get 
through fast. 


A 

. . • -o*-- ' 


EUROPE 


With an operator, you caff do it in seconds/ -• 




Without one, you can do it eye n faster. S-, 


Armenia*f 8014111 

Austria’ttt 022-903-811 

Belgium* B-800-190-10 

Bulgaria. 00-1800-0010 

Croatia^ ... . 99-388-0111 

Czech Republic' 00-420-00101 

Denmark 8001*0010 

Finland 9800-100-10 

France 19-0011 

Germany 0130-0010 

Gibraltar. 8000 


Greew 

00-880-1311 

Hongarv’ 

...000-806-01111 

Iceland’ 

880-9901 

Ireland 

.1-800-550-000 

Hal*' 

172-1011 

Liechtenstein' 

155-00-11 

Lithuania* 

80198 

LuzemOoiira 

n-flrauvm 

Macedonia, F.YRTtt ....9WMM2B8 

Malta. 

imnfl-mn-iip 

Monaco' 

Iflfl-flOII 

Netherlands* 

06-022-9111 

Norway 

800-190-11 

Poland** 

00010-480-0111 

PortBjjalt 

.05017-1-288 

Romania* 

01-800-4288 

Russia’* (Moscow) 

155-5042 

Slovak Rep.* 

. 00-420-00101 

Spain*. 

. . .908-99-00-11 

Sweden 

020-795-611 

Switzerland' 

155-08-11 

Turkey* 

00-809-12277 

Ukraine t 

80100-11 


- 

. . 

MIDDLE EAST 

Bahrain* m-nm 

Cyprus* m. 

080-90010 

Egypt* (Cairo) 1 .. 

510-0200 

Israel 

177-100-2727 

....in-mm-mn 

Jordan • 

Kuwait* mn -??9 

Lebanon (Belrail»_ ........42B-am 

Qatar* nafla-mi .77 

Saadi Arabia * 

Syria 

1-800-10 

U. Arab Emirates**..... 

AFRICA 

800-121 

Gambia' 

Ghana 

000-001 

00111 

' WotyCoasr 

Kenya* 

Liberia 

Morocco* 

Sierra Leone 

.... M-111-11 
.... 0800-10 
.. ......797-787 

802-11-0011 

Smith Africa 8 

Zambia* 

-000-99-0123 

Zimbabwet 

110490 


AMERICAS 


Argsntrna* Z OO1-8QO-2004111 


Bolivia’ 

Brazil 

Canada 

C&Oe 

Colombia 

Ecuador* 

Et Salvador** 
Guatemala*.... . 



0*888-1112 


.1-806-575-2222 
... >23-0-0311 
. . 980-11-001* 

... 999-119- 

1» 

.190 


Honduras t ; 

MaocoW 95-800-4624240 *»£; 

iltearagua : 174 -. 

Panama... 189. , l J|: ?_ 

PeraT. 171 

vennwiav. :..... 88 -Wl-l 2 l ,’s 










